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FOREWORD 


This  report  describes  the  methodological  aspects  of  an  enquiry  into  causal 
factors  in  the  development  of  juvenile  stealing.  It  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  report  setting  out  the  results  of  that  enquiry. 

The  present  document  is  best  seen  in  the  context  of  the  wider  enquiry  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  This  wider  enquiry  consists  of  three  parts,  each 
financed  by  the  Home  Office. 

(1)  A  study  of  the  adequacy,  for  research  purposes,  of  information  obtainable 
from  certain  of  the  documents  in  a  remand  home  and  classifying  centre*. 

(2)  A  programme  of  methodological  research  done  in  preparation  for  an 
enquiry  into  the  development  of  juvenile  stealing.  This  programme 
principally  involved  the  development  of  a  technique  for  getting  boys 
in  the  general  population  to  provide  accurate  information  about  such 

stealing  as  they  themselves  may  have  done.  This  developmental  work  has 

/ 

been  reported  in  a  separate  document7".  Other  preparatory  work  included: 
the  development  of  tactics  or  strategies  for  testing  hypotheses  about 
causes;  the  use  of  intensive  interviewing  methods  and  of  content 
analysis  for  the  formulation  of  hypotheses  about  possible  causal  factors 
in  the  development  of  stealing;  the  development  of  a  suitable  inter¬ 
viewing  situation  and  of  procedures  for  getting  boys  to  the  place  of 
interview  without  a  disabling  degree  of  loss  from  the  sample.  These 
three  aspects  of  the  preparatory  work  are  described  in  the  present 
report  along  v/ith:  a  summary  of  the  questioning  techniques  used  for 
eliciting  theft  information  from  boys;  a  description  of  all  other 
aspects  of  the  methods  used  in  testing  the  causal  hypotheses. 

(3)  The  use  of  the  techniques  referred  to  in  (2)  above  in  an  enquiry 
designed  to  test  over  30  hypotheses  about  causal  factors  in  the  onset 
and  continuation  of  juvenile  stealing.  This  enquiry  was  based 


*  This  study  has  been  reported  in  "The  Research  Potential  of  the  Case  Records 
of  Approved  School  Boys",  William  Belson  and  Roger  Hood,  Survey  Research 
Centre,  1968. 

/  "The  Development  of  a  Technique  for  Eliciting  Information  from  boys  about 
the  Nature  and  Extent  of  their  Stealing",  W.A.  Belson,  G.L.  Millerson 
and  P.J.  Didcott,  Survey  Research  Centre,  1968. 
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on  1423  London  boys  mostly  aged  from  13  to  16  years.  The  enquiry 
has  produced  various  by-product  findings  which  include  the  following: 
the  comparative  incidence  of  juvenile  stealing  in  the  general  population 
of  London  boys;  the  views  of  boys  about  what  constitutes  stealing  and 
about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  stealing;  the  general  background  of 
boys  with  respect  to  getting  caught  by  the  police,  home  conditions, 
the  nature  of  boys’  interests,  the  extent  of  their  association  with 
thieves. 

The  present  report  is,  then,  a  description  of  the  methods  used  in  the  causal 
enquiry,  with  full  coverage  of  the  several  major  preparatory  tasks  which 
it  called  for. 

Research  staff  most  closely  involved  in  this  enquiry  have  been 
William  Belson,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.J.  Didcott,  B.A.,  Dip.Crirn.;  G.L.  Millerson, 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.G.  Cleland,  B.A.  Dr.  Belson  was  responsible  for  the  design 
and  overall  direction  of  the  enquiry  and  for  the  final  report  of  it. 

Mr.  Didcott  was  involved  in  all  phases  of  its  execution.  Mr.  V.R.  Thompson, 
the  Centre's  programmer  and  quantitative  analyst  contributed  in  a  major 
degree  to  the  complex  analytical  tasks  which  the  project  involved. 

The  project  in  its  early  and  formative  stages  had  the  advantage  of  critical 
appraisal  and  suggestions  from  an  advisory  committee  of  social  scientists. 

In  the  fieldwork  phase,  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  ability  and  sense  of 
responsibility  of  the  appointment  makers,  the  interviewers  and  those 
concerned  with  quality  control  and  survey  administration:  Miss  V.  Booker, 

Mrs.  V.  i-w  Cound-Moreira,  Miss  A.  A.  La w,  M.  A.  Al-Jibouri,  R.  M.  Alley, 

N.  D.  W.  Armistead,  M.  A.  A.  Cardew,  P.  A.  Fahy,  A.  V.  Fisher,  I.  J.  Piper, 

J.  Rowarth,  M.  R.  Ratledge ,  F.  P.  E.  Southgate,  H.  F.  Watkins, 

S.  R.  G.  White,  B.  D.  Willis,  G.  S.  Ben-Tovim,  Mrs.  B.  Jordan,  D.  A. 

Robinson,  A.  M.  Varlaam,  R.  J.  Workman. 
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SUMMARY 


Aims 


This  report  presents  the  methods  used  for  testing  a  number  of  hypotheses 
about  causal  factors  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  juvenile 
stealing.  The  whole  of  our  approach  to  causality  is  multiple  in 
character,  in  the  sense  that  any  single  hypothesis  is  postulated  as  a 
partial  or  contributory  causal  factor  and  in  that  we  are  interested  in 
the  emergence  of  composites  of  (partial)  causal  factors. 

The  factors  hypothesised  as  (partly)  causal  in  character  include 
the  following: 

.  an  expectation  of  ’getting  away  with  it'; 

.  knowing  lots  of  places  from  which  it  is  easy  to  steal; 

.  going  out  just  looking  for  fun  and  excitement; 
o  association  with  boys  who  steal; 

.  involvement  in  truancy; 

.  having  very  few  (legal)  interests  or  hobbies; 

.  an  absence  of  personal  ambition; 

.  low  frequency  of  attendance  at  church/chapel/synagogue ; 

.  failure  of  parents  to  exercise  early  control  over  boy; 

.  absence  of  moral  training  regarding  stealing; 

.  a  home  background  that  the  boy  finds  difficult  or  unpleasant; 

.  a  broken  home; 

.  early  separation  from  one  or  both  parents; 

.  mother  goes  out  to  work; 

.  the  boy  has  tastes  that  go  beyond  his  financial  means; 

.  the  boy  is  either  fat  or  thin; 

.  the  boy  likes  to  ’get  his  own  back’; 

.  the  boy  watches  a  lot  of  television. 
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Background 

In  embarking  on  a  'causal*  enquiry,  we  were  deeply  aware  of  the  method¬ 
ological  difficulties  of  such  work.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  main 
reason  for  such  v/ork  not  having  been  done  in  the  past  was  the  virtual 
absence  of  a  methodology  for  tackling  it.  On  the  other  hand,  (i)  causal 
research  seemed  to  be  an  essential  requirement  for  the  mounting  of  any 
action  designed  to  reduce  delinquency  and  (ii)  our  special  interest  in 
research  methodology  pointed  to  ways  in  which  such  research  could  be 
carried  out.  Accordingly  vie  put  a  major  effort  into  this  class  of 
enquiry,  believing  that  this  would  not  only  be  of  value  in  itself  but 
would  contribute  methodologically  in  an  important  problem  area,  perhaps 
opening  the  way  for  v/ork  of  a  similar  kind. 

Our  concentration  upon  stealing  as  a  subject  matter  stemmed  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  stealing  is  by  far  the  most  recurrent  form  of  juvenile 
delinquency  recorded  in  official  tabulations. 

Methods 


Our  description  of  methods  falls  into  two  parts,  namely  (i)  the  preparation 
of  techniques  or  tactics  to  be  used  in  the  causal  enquiry  and  (ii)  the  use 
of  these  in  a  large  scale  enquiry  based  on  1425  London  boys. 

Preparation  of  Research  Techniques 

The  preparation  of  techniques  and  tactics  principally  involved:  (a)  the 
development  of  a  questioning  technique  for  getting  from  boys  reliable 
information  about  such  stealing  as  they  may  have  done;  (b)  the  design  of 
a  composite  of  research  tactics  for  testing  causal  hypotheses;  (c)  the 
use  of  interviewing  methods  for  deriving  a  body  of  hypotheses  about  the 
causes  of  stealing;  (d)  the  development  of  an  interviev/ing  situation 
in  v/hich  boys  v/ould  feel  more  free  to  make  admissions;  (e)  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system  for  bringing  boys  to  an  interviewing  centre  v/ith  minimum 
loss  from  the  sample.  These  techniques  are  described  in  detail  in  this 
report,  on  pages  indicated  in  the  *List  of  Contents’ » 
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The  Conduct  of  the  Enquiry 

The  testing  of  the  hypotheses  was  based  on  long  interviews  v/ith  1425  London 
boys,  representing  8 (f/o  of  the  total  target  sample  of  1655  boys.  These  boys 
were  all  in  the  age  range  12-17  years  (and  mainly  in  the  range  12-1 6  years) 
and  all  v/ere  drawn  from  Greater  London.  The  target  sample  of  1655  boys 
was  drawn  on  the  random  principle  from  a  universe  of  boys  established 
through  an  enumeration  survey  based  on  approximately  58,000  homes  in 
40  polling  districts. 

All  the  interviewing  v/as  done  at  an  interviewing  centre  in  mid-London,  the 
interviewing  rooms  being  small,  soundproofed  and  specially  equipped  v/ith 
apparatus  for  the  intervi ew.  The  interviev/ers  v/ere  male  graduates  v/ho 
had  undergone  a  preliminary  two  v/eeks  selection- training  course  and  who 
v/ere  thereafter  subject  to  continuing  quality  control.  Intervi ev/ing  was 
spread  over  a  tv/elve  month  period. 

In  getting  the  boys  to  the  intervi ew  centre,  a  complex  system  of  appoint¬ 
ment  making  (and  collection)  v/as  used.  An  Appointment  Maker  v/ent  to  the 
home  of  each  boy  to  convince  him  (and  his  parents)  that  he  should  come  to 
the  Centre  for  interview  (inducements  including  a  fee  of  £1 ,  food  and 
an  interesting  evening  v/ere  used) .  A  collector  called  at  the  agreed  time 
to  collect  the  boy  and  take  him  to  the  Centre.  Mien  appointments  v/ere  not 
kept,  the  Appointment  Maker  v/ould  agree  to  re-make  an  appointment  and  v/as 
prepared  to  go  on  doing  so  till  the  boy  v/as  secured. 

At  the  intervi  ev/ing  centre,  boys  v/ere  given  false  names,  v/ere  fed  and  each 
v/as  taken  to  an  interviewer.  In  this  interview,  the  boy  was  assured  of 
his  anonymity  and  v/as  processed  through:  a  questioning  procedure  for 
establishing  how  he  stood  in  relation  to  each  of  the  many  hypotheses  to  be 
tested;  the  technique  v/hich  had  been  designed  for  eliciting  from  boys 
details  of  any  stealing  they  may  have  done.  This  procedure  v/as  broken  by 
pauses  for  rest  and  for  food,  by  card  sorting,  by  movement  round  the  room 
to  different  kinds  of  equipment,  by  variation  in  the  form  of  the  procedure 
itself,  by  periodic  chats  betv/een  boy  and  interviewer. 
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An  analysis  was  made  of  the  age  and  class  characteristics  of  the  %  of 
boys  who  were  not  secured  for  interview  (these  being  known  from  the 
enumeration  survey)  and  it  v/as  estimated  that  their  inclusion  would  not  have 
changed,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  the  overall  distribution  of  age  and  class 
characteristics  of  the  boys  actually  interviewed.  Similarly,  the  available 
evidence  strongly  suggested  that  inclusion  of  the  theft  details  of  the 
remaining  14$  v/ould  not  have  made  any  appreciable  difference  to  that 
established  for  the  86/o  actually  interviewed. 

Three  kinds  of  analyses  we re  used  in  testing  the  hypotheses.  One  of  these, 
known  as  the  'matching*  technique,  involved:  (i)  classifying  boys  as 
qualifying  on  a  given  hypothesis  or  as  not  qualifying;  (ii)  matching  the 
latter  to  the  former  group  in  terms  of  a  large  composite  of  the  correlates 
of  stealing;  (iii)  interpreting  a  significant  residual  difference  in  theft 
score  of  the  two  groups  as  leaving  the  hypothesis  intact  -  i.e.,  for  further 
challenging  by  additional  tests. 

A  second  method  of  testing  or  challenging  an  hypothesis  v/as  through  assess¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  association  betv/een  (i)  qualification  in  terms  of  the 
hypothesis  and  (ii)  level  of  theft  score.  A  third  method  v/as  the  'testimony 
technique':  the  boy  v/as  asked,  in  carefully  prepared  conditions,  to  say 

v/hether  some  specified  circumstance  or  condition  had  or  had  not  contributed 
to  his  stealing.  The  weaknesses  of  this  method  are  very  clear  to  us,  but 
it  was  regarded  as  yet  another  challenge  to  the  hypothesis. 

As  background  to  the  testing  of  each  hypothesis,  tabulations  v/ere  prepared 
of  the  distributions  of  the  hypothesised  causal  factor  and  of  ho w  it  varied 
with  other  aspects  of  the  boy's  background.  Thus  our  study  of  an  hypothesis 
that  unpleasant  home  conditions  help  to  produce  thieving  in  boys  (i.e.,  by 
driving  them  into  the  street  and  into  the  company  of  local  boys)  v/as  backed 
by:  a  wide  range  of  details  about  home  conditions  and  the  relationships  of 

family  members;  the  incidence  and  nature  of  family  rov/s;  family  composition; 
the  boy's  feelings  about  being  at  home;  the  degree  to  which  there  is  any¬ 
thing  interesting  to  do  at  home;  v/hether  or  not  the  boy  had  a  room  of  his 
ov/n;  and  so  on. 


The  report  of  the  findings  is  to  be  issued  early  in  1970. 
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BACKGROUND  TO  THE  ENQUIRY 


In  1961  the  Home  Office  began  a  series  of  substantial  grants  to  the 
Survey  Research  Centre  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  for  the  study 
of  various  aspects  of  delinquency,  primarily  from  a  methodological  point 
of  view.  More  specifically,  the  programme  of  work  v/as  to  be  concerned 
v/ith  testing  and  with  developing  a  range  of  research  techniques  on  which 
criminological  inquiries  are  based  or  might  be  based.  Whereas  the 
emphasis  was  thus  strongly  methodological,  it  v/as  hoped  nonetheless  that 
the  programme  of  research  v/ould  produce  findings  about  criminological 
phenomena  in  their  ov/n  right. 

The  fact  that  the  project  had  a  strong  methodological  character  sprang 
jointly  from  two  considerations.  One  v/as  the  general  concern  of  the 
Home  Office  Research  Unit  for  the  continuing  development  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy  of  crime  research.  The  other  v/as  the  fact  that  the  Survey  Research 
Centre  has  had  and  has  a  primary  concern  v/ith  testing  and  developing  the 
techniques  of  social  and  business  research. 

The  first  study  in  this  series  dealt  with  the  research  potential  of  the 
case  records  of  approved  school  boys.  Since  many  researchers  use  this 
source  from  time  to  time  as  a  basis  for  analytical  v/ork,  it  seemed  most 
important  to  assess  its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses  from  a  scientific 
viev/point.  The  results  of  the  findings  were  reported  in  a  two  volume 
document  passed  to  the  Home  Office^^. 

The  case  records  study  v/as  followed  by  a  tightly  integrated  composite 
of  enquiries  built  into  a  study  of  causal  factors  in  the  development  of 

stealing  by  boys  in  the  general  population,  and  reported  in  a  series  of 

(2) 

documents  of  v/hich  this  is  one 


(1)  "The  Research  Potential  of  the  Case  Records  of  Approved  School  Boys", 
William  Belson  and  Roger  Hood,  Survey  Research  Centre,  1967 • 

(2)  Studies  of  causal  factors  in  juvenile  stealing. 


. 
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There  were  several  reasons  for  this  particular  choice  of  topic  and  of 
strategy  and  these  are  set  out  below. 

(l)  The  choice  of  causal  research  as  a  central  theme.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  research  team  and  their  advisers,  one  of  the  most  serious  gaps 
in  the  technology  of  criminological  enquiries,  concerns  CAUSAL  research. 
Techniques  for  ifentifying  causes  of  some  form  of  delinquency  -  as 
distinct  from  its  correlates  -  tended  not  to  be  used.  Correlational 
research  can  be  useful  and  informative,  but  inevitably  it  does  not 
establish  causal  relationships.  After  all,  the  correlation  of  a  given 
variable  with  some  form  of  delinquency  leaves  open  the  possibility  that 
some  other  variable  altogether  lies  behind  or  supports  that  correlation; 
it  also  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  delinquent  condition 
partly  controls  the  correlated  variable  and  not  vice  versa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  taking  of  crime  research  beyond  mere  correlational 
work  is  no  simple  matter  and  one  can  understand  why  this  tends  not  to  be 
done.  Faced  with  the  need  to  derive  unambiguous  findings,  the  criminol¬ 
ogist  might  consider  tightly  controlled  experimentation.  If  he  conducts 
this  on  the  pattern  of  laboratory  experimentation  with  simulated  models 
of  even  a  subtle  kind,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  this  extrapolation  of 
his  findings  to  real  life  delinquency  will  be  met  with  much  acceptance. 

If  he  attempts  to  set  up  local  experiments  with  real  life  delinquency 
as  his  dependent  variable  and  with  real  life  respresentation  of  his 
hypotheses,  he  faces  not  only  major  expense  but  serious  problems  in 
ensuring  that  his  experimental  design  is  maintained.  He  faces,  too, 
the  hard  fact  that  he  cannot  justify  the  inclusion  in  his  experiment  of 
any  factors  hypothesised  as  increasing  delinquency. 

Confronted  by  this  forbidding  set  of  problems ,  the  researcher  may 
perhaps  feel  defeated  because  his  only  other  choice  appears  to  be  the 
formidible  one  of  teasing  out  cause  and  effect  from  the  great  mix  of 
factors  ordinarily  operative  in  and  on  our  juvenile  society.  However, 
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there  are  in  use,  in  other  branches  of  the  social  sciences,  particularly 
in  media  research,  techniques  which  can  be  adapted  fairly  readily  to 
causal  research  in  criminology. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  decision  was  taken  to  proceed 
with  a  causal  enquiry  in  the  expectation  that  (i)  it  would  provide  a  much 
needed  class  of  information  about  delinquent  behaviour  and  (ii)  it  would 
help  open  the  way  for  further  research  into  the  causes  of  delinquent 
behaviour. 

(2)  The  choice  of  male  stealing  as  a  central  theme.  The  focusing  of 
the  study  on  stealing  by  boys  was  governed  by  utilitarian  considerations. 
It  was  our  aim  to  base  this  expensive  programme  of  work  upon  the  most 
prevalent  class  of  delinquency.  Clearly  this  was  stealing.  Moreover 
crime  statistics  marked  it  out  as  a  primarily  male  class  of  behaviour. 

(3)  The  decision  to  base  the  study  on  boys  in  the  general  population. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  present  enquiry  was  that  it  was  based  upon 
a  general  population  of  boys  rather  than  upon  some  population  of 
detected  delinquents.  There  are  major  advantages  in  doing  this:  In  the 
first  place,  it  means  that  the  delinquents  included  in  the  enquiry  are 
not  simply  those  v/ho  have  been  caught  by  the  police  at  some  time,  but 
delinquents  generally;  if,  as  seems  likely,  those  who  get  caught  are 
different  from  those  who  don't  (e.g. ,  in  terms  of  intelligence  level), 
the  present  arrangement  could  be  very  important;  sampling  the  total 
population  of  boys  also  means  that  a  particularly  appropriate  control 
system  is  automatically  available  to  the  enquiry. 

It  was  felt  that  a  full  report  of  the  team’s  experiences  in  going  to 
the  general  population  of  boys  would  be  of  value  at  the  methodological 
level  to  anyone  attempting  a  similar  operation.  Ue  planned,  too,  to 
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take  full  advantage  of  the  representative  sampling  of  boys  to  develop 
distributions  of  the  different  kinds  of  juvenile  stealing  that  go  on. 

(4)  Developing  a  technique  for  getting  accurate  information  about 

boys1  stealing.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  meaningful  study  of 
juvenile  stealing  can  be  made  unless  means  exist  for  getting  from  the 
young  people  concerned  reliable  details  of  the  amount  and  the  nature 
of  the  stealing  they  happen  to  have  done.  In  a  causal  enquiry  this  is 
particularly  important  for  it  could  be  very  misleading  if  boys  classified 
as  non-thieves  were  in  fact  involved  in  stealing  to  some  appreciable 
degree.  Accordingly,  an  important  methodological  facet  of  this  enquiry 
was  the  development  of  a  questioning  technique  for  getting  from  boys  in 
the  general  population  detailed  information  about  the  nature  and  extent 
of  any  stealing  which  they  may  have  done.  Such  a  tool  was  regarded  as 
having  value  in  its  own  right  for  others  engaged  in  studies  of  juvenile 
stealing.  But  in  addition  it  was  felt  that  with  certain  modifications, 
it  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  criminal 
statistics. 

(5)  Forming  hypotheses  about  causal  factors  in  the  development  of 
juvenile  stealing.  Another  methodological  feature  of  this  enquiry  was 
that  hypotheses  about  causal  factors  were  developed  not  only  from  a 
study  of  the  criminological  literature,  but  also  from  the  intensive 
interviewing  of  large  numbers  of  boys,  some  of  them  thieves  in  Approved 
Schools,  some  of  them  boys  in  the  general  population  who  had  done  a  lot 
of  stealing  without  being  caught,  and  some  of  them  boys  who  had  done 
little  or  no  stealing. 
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AIMS  OF  THE  ENQUIRY 

The  present  enquiry  was,  then,  multipurpose  in  its  aims.  It  was  a 
substantive  enquiry  heavily  featured  by  methodological  developments  in 
what  the  research  team  judged  to  be  an  important  area  of  delinquency 
research,  namely  the  identification  of  causal  factors  behind  one  of 
the  more  prevalent  forms  of  delinquency. 

More  specifically,  the  enquiry  had  the  following  aims: 

1.  To  originate  empirically,  and  then  to  test,  a  wide  range  of 
hypotheses  concerning  causal  factors  in  the  initiation  and  the 
development  of  juvenile  stealing. 

2.  In  preparation  for  this  work,  and  in  its  process: 

(a)  to  provide  a  working  example  of  the  use  of  the  intensive 
interviewing  method  on  boys  as  an  aid  in  developing 
hypotheses  in  the  criminological  area; 

(b)  to  develop  a  procedure  for  getting  from  boys  in  the  general 
population  reliable  information  about  the  extent  and  the 
nature  of  such  stealing  as  they  may  have  committed;  to 
open  the  way  for  the  use  of  this  technique  as  an  aid  in 
producing  statistics  of  juvenile  crime; 

(c)  to  provide  a  detailed  working  example  of  the  use  of  certain 
research  techniques  in  testing  causal  hypotheses  in  the 
criminological  area; 

(d)  to  provide  a  wide  body  of  information  about  the  extent  and 
nature  of  juvenile  stealing  in  the  area  in  which  the  survey 
was  to  be  carried  out,  namely  London;  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  other  information  about  factors  or  situations  found 
to  be  causally  linked  with  stealing. 
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METHODS  USED:  SUMMARY 


For  a  summary  of  the  methods  used,  see  pages  vi-viii.  This  summary 
should  be  used  as  a  means  of  orientating  the  reader  in  his  study  of 
the  details  and  methods  set  out  on  pages  7-131- 
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METHODS  IN  DETAIL 

PREPARATORY  WORK  IN  THE  FORM  OF  INSTRUMENT  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  THE  FORMULATION  OF  RESEARCH  STRATEGIES 


Preparatory  work  was  both  extensive  and  demanding.  It  involved  several 
distinct  phases: 

1 .  The  first  of  these  was  the  derivation  of  hypotheses  about  the  causes 

of  stealing.  This  process  was  based  jointly  upon  an  extensive 

analysis  of  the  literature  of  criminology  and  a  large  number  of 

intensive  interviews  with  boys  including  many  detected  delinquents. 

This  part  of  the  preparatory  work  is  described  in  broad  terms  on 

pages  9-27  of  this  document  and  presented  in  detail  in  a  forth- 

(1) 

coming  report  of  the  Centre 

* 

2.  After  this  came  the  development  of  a  questioning  procedure  for 

getting  from  boys  information  about  the  extent  and  the  nature  of 

such  stealing  as  they  may  have  committed.  This  was  a  major 

operation,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year.  It  has 

(2) 

been  fully  documented  in  a  separate  two-volume  report  but 
fairly  full  details  of  it  in  its  final  form  are  nonetheless  given 
in  this  report  on  pages  71-96.  See  Appendix  3(b)  for  the 
procedure  in  full. 

3.  A  third  important  preparatory  operation  was  the  formulation  and 
piloting  of  the  wider  questioning  procedure  in  the  context  of  which 
the  hypothesis  testing  was  to  be  done.  This  wider  array  of 
questions  was  concerned  with  (i)  the  formulation  of  questions  to 
separate  out  the  boys  who  qualified  on  a  given  hypothesis  and  those 


(1)  "The  development  of  hypotheses  about  causal  factors  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  stealing  by  boys". 

(2)  "The  development  of  a  procedure  for  eliciting  information  from  boys 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  stealing",  W.A.  Belson, 

G.L.  Millerson,  P.J.  Didcott,  Survey  Research  Centre,  1968. 
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who  were  to  be  used  as  controls;  (ii)  the  gathering  of  a  lot  of 
background  information  relevant  to  the  hypotheses,  e.go  the 
attitudes  of  boys  towards  being  at  home  as  background  to  an 
hypothesis  about  hostile  home  environment  (as  a  causal  element 
in  the  initiation  of  stealing).  This  part  of  the  preparatory 
work  is  described  on  pages  97-108  and  is  given  in  full  in 
Appendix  3(a). 

With  the  completion  of  these  three  preparatory  steps,  the  main  causal 
enquiry  could  be  set  going,  starting  with  the  enumeration  survey 
described  in  the  context  of  Sampling. 
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PREPARATORY  WORK:  DEVELOPING  HYPOTHESES  ABOUT  CAUSAL 
FACTORS  IN  JUVENILE  STEALING 


It  v/as  essential  that  the  hypotheses  tested  as  causal  elements  be  both 
realistic  and  comprehensive.  Accordingly,  a  major  search  for  possible 
causal  elements  v/as  conducted  in  two  broad  but  overlapping  areas: 
the  ideas  of  boys  themselves;  the  literature  of  criminology.  There 
follows  a  description  of  the  search  and  of  the  yield  in  each  case. 

We  wish  to  stress  that  throughout  this  process  of  search  we  v/ere  not 
looking  for  any  single  'cause  of  stealing'.  The  evidence  of  criminol¬ 
ogical  enquiry  makes  it  highly  unlikely  that  any  single  factor  v/ill 
prove  to  be  a  sole  cause.  Rather,  our  search  v/as  based  upon  an  assump 
tion  of  multiple  causality.  This  approach  does  not  rule  out  the 
subsequent  discovery  that  some  one  factor  is  a  dominant  one  in  the 
causal  sequence,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  allows  us  to  evaluate  the 
relative  (causal)  contributions  of  a  great  many  suspect  factors  or 
elements,  both  single  and  in  combination. 

The  search  of  the  literature  and  the  interviev/ing  of  boys  went  on  in 
parallel. 


The  Sample  of  Boys  Interviev/ed 

The  boys  interviev/ed  came  from  three  different  sources:  Stamford  House 
Remand  Home  and  Classifying  Centre  in  London  (37  boys);  four  approved 
schools  (38  boys);  boys  from  the  general  population  in  London  (l03)o 
The  composition  of  boys  from  these  three  sources  differed  in  several 
v/ays  as  did  the  manner  of  their  selection  and  accordingly  brief  details 
are  given  separately  about  each. 
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Stamford  House 

The  37  boys  were  drawn  for  interview  on  a  purposive  sampling  system 
designed  to  yield  the  maximum  amount  of  information  for  hypothesis 
development  but  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  departure 
from  representativeness.  Their  distribution  was  as  follows: 

19  were eon  remand  and  18  we re  awaiting  classification  for  approved 
school  committal;  26  of  them  had  three  or  more  previous  convictions 
for  larceny;  all  but  three  of  the  37  were  spread  fairly  evenly  over 
the  age  range  13-16,  the  remaining  three  being  12;  they  included  boys 
of  above  and  below  average  intelligence;  whatever  their  characteristics, 
boys  we re  excluded  if  they  were  due  very  shortly  for  court  appearance  or 
if  they  had  just  been  admitted  to  Stamford  House. 

Approved  School  Boys 

Valuable  as  v/ere  the  Stamford  House  interviews,  it  was  clear  that  the 
special  circumstances  of  these  boys  militated  against  their  discussing 
freely  the  matters  we  put  before  them.  After  all,  they  must  have  been 
aware  that  the  reports  of  Stamford  House  personnel  could  influence 
either  a  court  decision  or  the  decision  reached  concerning  their  classi¬ 
fication.  Whereas  the  interviewer  was  in  fact  v/orking  quite  indepen¬ 
dently  of  Stamford  House  officials  and  was  collecting  information  solely 
for  research  purposes,  it  was  always  possible  that  boys  would  remain 
somewhat  wary  and  suspicious  concerning  him.  Accordingly,  we  went  also 
to  a  number  of  approved  schools  -  for  whose  boys  the  major  decision  had 
already  been  taken. 

Several  considerations  governed  the  selection  of  approved  schools: 

(i)  they  must  cater  wholly  or  largely  for  London  boys;  (ii)  they  should, 
between  them,  be  such  as  v/ould  provide  us  with  a  fairly  representative 
spread  in  terras  of  age,  intelligence,  nationality,  religion  and  persistence 
in  criminality;  (iii)  they  should  vary  with  regard  to  size  of  school, 
whether  run  by  local  authorities  or  voluntary  organisations,  whether  they 
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put  emphasis  on  education  as  distinct  from  vocational  training  and 
whether  they  are  psychiatrically  based  or  not.  Six  approved  schools 
were  chosen  against  this  set  of  requirements,  each  to  yield  intensive 
interviews  with  ten  boys.  The  six  were:  St.  Christopher’s,  Hayes; 
Herts.  Training  School;  St.  Vincent's,  Dartford;  Ardale;  Mayford; 
Finnart  House. 

From  each  of  these  schools,  10  boys  were  selected  for  interview  on 
the  following  principles:  (i)  the  boy  must  have  at  least  two  larceny 
thefts  on  his  record;  (ii)  he  must  have  been  at  the  school  for  at 
least  two  weeks  (as  a  safeguard  against  his  being  unsettled  by  the 
newness  of  his  situation)  but  for  not  more  than  12  months  (so  that 
details  of  larcenies  and  how  they  came  to  commit  them  might  be  more 
accurately  recalled);  (iii)  the  whole  10  should  be  representatively 
spread  in  terms  of  age. 

Boys  in  the  General  Population 

Clearly  the  intensive  interviewing  of  convicted  thieves  is  highly 
relevant  to  the  development  of  hypotheses  about  the  causes  of  stealing. 
But  in  the  vi ew  of  the  research  team,  those  boys  alone  were  not  enough. 
It  seemed  necessary  also  to  interview  those  v/ho  had  not  been  caught 
and  also  boys  who  had  been  involved  in  little  or  no  stealing.  Those 
who  had  not  been  caught  might  well  be  a  source  of  new  kinds  of  causal 
factors;  boys  who  have  done  little  or  no  stealing  would  almost 
certainly  be  sources  of  hypotheses  about  circumstances  or  conditions 
that  work  against  the  development  of  stealing.  Accordingly,  steps 
were  taken  to  conduct  intensive  interviews  with  boys  in  the  general 
population  -  in  fact  with  approximately  100  in  Greater  London. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  four  areas  we re 
chosen  from  which  to  draw  boys  for  interview:  Paddington  with  its 
very  high  crime  rate,  the  City  Road  area  with  a  high  rate,  Camberwell 
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with  an  average  rate,  Streatham  with  a  below  average  crime  rate.  An 
enumeration  survey  was  conducted  in  each  of  these  districts  and  led  to 
the  drawing  of  a  random  sample  of  boys  in  each  of  them. 

These  boys  were  approached  by  special  interviewers  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  them  to  be  interviewed  at  a  city  centre.  Making  these  interviews 
and  getting  boys  to  the  Centre  for  interview  was  a  complex  and  expensive 
operation  conducted  on  the  lines  described,  in  detail,  later  in  this 
report^ \  It  yielded  103  interviews  with  boys  whose  involvement  in 
stealing  ranged  from  very  heavy  to  negligible. 

The  Method  of  Interviewing  Boys 

Inevitably  there  were  some  differences  between  the  methods  used  for 
interviewing  the  three  groups  of  boys.  These  are  dealt  with  separately. 

Interviewing  Boys  in  the 

General  Population 

The  interviews  were  designed:  to  get  from  boys  their  ideas  about  how 
they  got  started  in  stealing  and  what  it  was  that  led  them  to  ’keep  on’ 
stealing;  to  get  from  non-thieves  their  ideas  about  what  it  was  that 
kept  them  out  of  stealing.  In  order  to  get  this  type  of  information, 
each  boy  went  through  the  following  procedures. 

1 .  The  boy  had  come  to  the  Centre  expecting  to  talk  about  things  he 
did  in  his  spare  time.  He  had  been  told  he  would  receive  10s. 
for  taking  part,  that  he  would  be  collected  from  his  home  by  taxi 
and  that  he  would  receive  his  fare  home. 

2.  He  v/as  reminded,  on  arrival  at  the  interviewing  centre,  that  he 
would  be  paid  10s.  for  taking  part;  he  was  given  the  choice  of  a 


(1)  See  pages  12  -  13. 
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false  name  (e.g.  Ringo,  Sam,  Bert)  to  use  throughout  the 
interview  and  told  that  his  interview  would  he  absolutely 
private  and  confidential.  The  use  of  a  false  name  was 
intended  to  help  the  hoy  feel  safe  in  making  admissions  to 
the  interviewer.  He  was  taken  to  one  of  the  interviewing 
rooms  and  introduced  to  the  interviewer  hy  his  false  name. 

3.  The  interviewer  first  had  him  provide  information  about  his 
spare  time  activities,  this  being  what  the  boy  expected  and 
serving  also  to  settle  him  in  and  to  get  him  used  to  his 
interviewer, 

4»  After  this,  the  interviewer  got  him  to  sort  a  set  of  cards 

each  of  which  had  on  it  a  broad  class  of  theft  (e.g.  "I  stole 
something  from  work").  If  he  had  ever  done  what  was  on  the 
card,  he  was  asked  to  put  it  into  a  box  labelled  ’YES'.  If  he 
had  never  done  it,  he  was  to  sort  it  as  ’NEVER1.  This 
arrangement,  which  appeared  to  work  fairly  well,  served  to 
give  the  interviewer  firm  and  relevant  material  on  which  to  base 
his  questions  about  precipitating  factors  and  conditions. 

5-  For  each  of  a  number  of  the  admitted  thefts,  starting  with  those 
he  did  early  in  his  life,  the  boy  was  asked  for  the  various 
circumstances  of  the  theft  and  how  he  came  to  do  it.  This  rather 
lengthy  part  of  the  interview'  was  introduced  to  set  the  boy 
thinking,  in  a  realistic  context,  about  how  he  came  to  get 
involved  in  his  acts  of  theft.  This  in  turn  was  intended  to 
prepare  him  for  thinking,  in  the  next  stage  of  the  interview, 
rather  more  generally  about  causal  and  precipitating  factors. 

6.  For  boys  whose  evidence  so  far  indicated  that  they  had  been 

involved  in  stealing  to  some  appreciable  degree,  procedure  (a) 
was  now  followed.  For  boys  whose  evidence  indicated  very  little 
stealing,  an  alternative  procedure,  (b),  was  now  followed. 
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Procedure  (a),  (i)  The  hoy  was  reminded  that  he  had  done  *  a  lot/ 
a  fair  amount*  of  stealing  and  then  was  asked  to  say  what  it  was 
that  got  him  started  in  stealing.  (ii)  There  was  considerable 
probing,  the  question  was  re~put  several  ways  and  each  idea  he 
offered  was  discussed  with  him*  (iii)  Once  this  ’open*  approach 
had  been  pushed  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  boy  was  taken  throu^i 
each  of  several  broad  groupings  of  social  and  environmental  and 
personal  factors  frequently  postulated  in  the  literature  as 
contributing  to  the  development  of  delinquency,  namely: 
concerning  family  life  and  conditions  at  home?  concerning  his 
associates;  concerning  his  neighbourhood;  concerning  school; 
concerning  spare  time  activities;  concerning  religion; 
concerning  mass  media;  concerning  his  ideas  about  honesty. 

In  all  cases  the  approach  was  indirect  and  any  claim  made  by 
the  boy  was  challenged  in  order  to  discourage  any  easy  agreement 
with  any  of  the  possibilities  discussed  with  the  interviewer,. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  was  being 
sought  here  were  leads  and  possibilities  on  the  basis  of  which 
hypotheses  might  be  developed. 

Procedure  (b).  (i)  The  interviewer  summed  up  by  saying  that  the 

boy  did  not  seem  to  have  done  much  stealing,  (ii)  The  boy  was 
then  asked  to  try  to  help  the  interviewer  to  understand  how  it 
was  that  he  had  kept  out  of  stealing;  whether  he  ever  came  close 
to  stealing  but  drew  back  -  and  why;  whether  he  ever  felt  tempted 
to  steal  and  if  so  what  stopped  him.  (iii)  The  yield  from  such 
questioning  was  heavily  and  persistently  probed  but  where  nothing 
more  was  forthcoming,  the  boy  was  taken  through  each  of  several 
broad  groups  of  factors  frequently  postulated  as  working  against 
the  onset  of  delinquency. 
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7.  The  whole  interview  was  tape  recorded  (with  the  knowledge  of  the 
boy).  With  the  guarantee  of  confidentiality  and  with  the  use  of 
the  false  name,  very  few  boys  indeed  raised  any  objection  to  the 
interviev/er  saying  he  would  like  to  record  the  interviev/  "to  save 
him  writing  things  down’;. 

Interviev/ing  the  Boys  • 

at  Stamford  House 

For  these  boys,  the  second  part  of  the  interview  was  closely  similar 

to  that  v/ith  the  ’general  population'  boys,  but  it  differed  in  its 

early  stages. 

1.  The  interviev/s  took  place  in  a  small  private  room  in  Stamford 
House,  the  interviev/er  in  each  case  collecting  the  boy  himself. 

2.  The  interviev/er  explained  that  he  v/as  from  the  university  and 
was  v/riting  a  book  about  ho w  boys  got  mixed  up  in  stealing.  He 
promised  the  boy  that  anything  he  said  would  never  be  linked  to 
him  and  v/ould  not  be  shown  to  Stamford  House  authorities  as 
coming  from  him.  He  told  the  boy  he  v/ould  like  to  tape  record 
the  interviev/  "to  save  v/riting  things  down". 

3.  The  interviev/er  then  v/ent  through  the  different  offences  appearing 
on  the  boy's  record  sheet,  getting  for  each  of  them  all  available 
details  of  the  offence  and  the  different  factors  and  circumstances 
that  led  the  boy  to  do  it.  His  replies  were  probed  and  challenged 
throughout. 

4.  The  boy  v/as  next  asked  about  his  stealing  before  his  first  court 
appearance  and  the  admissions  made  on  this  count  were  similarly 
probed  for  details  and  for  precipitating  conditions. 

3.  From  this,  the  boy  v/as  taken,  as  were  the  'general  population' 

boys,  to  a  v/ider  consideration  of  any  factors  or  circumstances  or 
events  that  'got  him  started'  in  stealing  and  any  that  seemed  to 
keep  him  at  it.  All  replies  were  heavily  probed  and  challenged. 


' 
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After  this,  the  interviewer  took  up  any  of  the  more  general 
factors  named  by  the  boy  as  precipitating  in  relation  to 
specific  acts  of  theft. 

6.  Finally,  the  boy  was  taken  through  broad  groupings  of  social 
and  environmental  factors  just  as  had  the  ’general  population’ 
boys,  these  being  used  as  prompts  but  involving  strong 
challenging  of  any  of  the  claims  thus  evoked  in  the  boy. 

Interviewing  the  Boys 

at  Approved  Schools 

For  these  boys,  the  intervi ew  was  closely  similar  to  that  used  v/ith 

the  ’general  population'  boys. 

(1)  Once  the  boy  v/as  in  the  interviewing  room,  the  interviev/er 
explained  his  purposes  just  as  at  Stamford  House. 

(2)  A  card  sorting  system  was  used  to  get  admissions  of  the  kinds  of 
thefts  committed  by  the  boy. 

(3)  Various  of  these  thefts  v/ere  then  discussed  with  the  boy  just  as 
with  the  'general  population’  boys.  His  officially  recorded 
thefts  were  dealt  with  similarly.  After  this  came  the  usual 
questioning  and  probing  for  the  boy’s  ideas  about  factors 
initiating  his  stealing  and  keeping  it  going. 

The  Analysis  of  the  Ideas  of  the  Boys 

Very  special  steps  were  taken  to  protect  the  evidence  from  selection 

and  distortion  by  those  analysing  it.  These  steps  and  precautions 

v/ere  as  follows: 

(1)  A  full  transcript  of  each  recorded  interview  v/as  made. 

(2)  The  analyst  read  through  the  transcript  and  then  began  extract¬ 
ing  each  reason  given  for  stealing  or  not  stealing.  The  reason 
v/as  in  each  case  formulated  as  a  causal  statement  (e.g. ,  "the 
boy  continued  to  steal  because  he  felt  he  would  go  on  'getting 
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away  with  it’,  just  as  he  and  his  mates  had  done  in  the  past”). 
Underneath  this  formulation,  the  analyst  was  to  write  all  the 
evidence  on  which  it  v/as  based,  in  the  form  of  verbatim  statements 
by  the  boy  and  the  interviewer.  This  arrangement  made  it  possible 
for  anyone  to  challenge  the  analyst’s  interpretation  of  causal 
claims  by  the  boy.  There  was  a  'lOCP/o  challenge  of  this  kind. 

(3)  The  causal  statements  stemming  from  each  boy  were  then  typed  in 
list  form,  one  list  for  each  of  the  198  boys.  Each  list  was  then 
sliced  up  so  that  only  one  statement  appeared  on  a  single  narrow 
strip  of  paper.  The  strips  from  all  198  boys  were  mixed  together,  , 
giving  a  total  of  over  2,500  strips  in  all. 

(4)  These  strips  were  then  made  the  basis  of  a  massive  content  analysis. 

This  is  a  system  through  which  the  eventual  classification  or 
grouping  of  data  springs  from  the  character  of  the  data  itself  and 
is  not  imposed  by  any  analyst.  Very  briefly,  the  system  is  as 
follows:  (i)  similar  statements  are  placed  together,  a  new  group¬ 

ing  being  started  with  each  statement  that  does  not  fit  easily  into 
any  of  the  groups  developing  on  the  sorting  table.  (ii)  Eventually, 
the  groupings  which  come  out  of  this  process  are  given  names  which 
properly  describe  the  content  of  the  whole  group.  In  the  present 
case,  these  generalised  names  took  the  form  of  hypotheses  about 
causal  factors  in  the  onset  and  maintenance  of  stealing. 

(5)  The  analysts  working  in  these  several  processes  we re  experienced 
in  this  class  of  work,  and  the  naming  of  groups  (of  statements) 
stemming  from  the  content  analysis  was  done  by  experienced  content 
analysts  and  checked  by  members  of  the  research  team. 
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The  Gathering  of  Ideas  from  Adults  Who 
Have  Close  Working  Contact  with  Young  Thieves 

To  broaden  the  source  of  ideas  to  be  used  in  developing  hypotheses, 
intensive  interviews  were  also  carried  out  with  a  number  of  adults 
closely  associated  with  boys,  particularly  delinquent  boys.  These 
adults  were:  four  housemasters,  two  teachers  and  one  psychologist 
(all  from  Stamford  House)  and  three  youth  leaders.  Arrangement  for 
a  larger  and  wider  array  of  specialised  adult  respondents  did  not  work 
out  because  of  difficulties  in  securing  the  necessary  permission  to 
interview  them. 

These  people  were  intensively  interviewed  at  length  in  an  effort  to 
get  from  them  their  ideas  about  causal  factors  in  the  development  of 
juvenile  stealing.  The  interviews  were  tape  recorded  and  the  results 
fed  into  the  content  analysis  of  material  from  boys. 

The  Search  of  the  Literature  for  Facts,  Ideas, 

Hypotheses  and  Theories  Concerned  with  Causal 
Processes  in  Juvenile  Delinquency 

A  major  task  in  the  search  for  tenable  hypotheses  about  causal  factors 
in  stealing  was  made  in  the  literature  of  criminology.  More  specifically, 
the  aims  of  this  part  of  the  enquiry  were  to  derive  hypotheses  about  the 
causes  of  juvenile  stealing,  basing  these  upon  an  examination  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  past  and  current  theories,  hypotheses  and  ideas  presented  in  the 
literature  of  criminology.  The  yield  of  hypotheses  resulting  from  this 
operation  would  be  fed  into  the  pool  derived  from  questioning  boys  and 
would  contribute,  with  the  latter,  to  the  selection  of  hypotheses  for 
testing  in  the  later  stages  of  this  enquiry. 
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This  type  of  search  of  the  literature  was  especially  difficult  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  was  difficult  because  of  the  great 
profusion  of  theories,  ideas  and  hypotheses  which  have  been  put  forward 
over  the  years  -  a  profusion  which  appears  not  to  have  been  system¬ 
atically  analysed  or  categorised^^.  Second,  there  was  considerable 
variation  in  the  apparent  value,  in  scientific  terms,  of  the  different 
theories,  ideas  and  hypotheses  put  forward.  Third,  in  many  cases  the 
evidence  on  which  a  suggestion  or  theory  rested  was  difficult  to  secure, 
and  in  some  cases  it  was  not  available  at  all.  Fourth,  many  of  the 
contributions  were  very  general  in  their  references  to  delinquency 
(i.e.,  as  distinct  from  referring  to  specific  classes  of  delinquency 
such  as  larceny,  offence  to  persons). 

The  Methods  Used 

There  were  four  steps  in  deriving  hypotheses  from  the  literature. 

1.  An  examination  was  made  of  the  standard  text  books  on  criminology 
in  order  to  identify  the  main  theories,  hypotheses  and  ideas  about 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  (particularly  of  theft)  put  forward 
in  them  and  to  provide  a  guide  to  primary  sources. 

2.  An  examination  was  made  of  primary  sources  when  the  main  text  gave 
too  little  information. 

3»  An  evaluation  was  made  of  the  ideas,  hypotheses  and  theories 
derived  from  1.  and  2.  above. 

4.  A  content  analysis  was  made  of  the  yield  from  steps  1-3  above. 


(l)  An  exception  is  the  work  published  by  Moles,  0.,  Lippitt,  R. , 
Withey,  S.B.  (1959)?  Selective  Review  of  Research  and  Theories 
Concerning  the  Dynamics  of  Delinquency.  (Inter-Center  Program  of 
Research  of  Children,  Youth  and  Family  Life,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan). 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  review  is  selective  and  there  is,  in 
particular,  a  dearth  of  information  about  English  studies.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  well  organised  presentation  of  many  of  the  major 
contributions. 
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( 1 ) 

Examination  of  Standard  Texts.  Twelve  standard  texts  were  analysed 
for  any  idea,  hypothesis  or  theory  put  forv/ard.  For  each,  the  follow¬ 
ing  was  sought:  (a)  a  statement  of  what  the  idea  or  hypothesis  or 
theory  actually  is;  (b)  an  explanation  of  the  mechanism  behind  the 
theory,  etc.  (i.e.,  how  the  hypothesised  condition  is  supposed  to 
contribute  to  the  delinquent  condition  concerned);  (c)  reference  to 
any  other  books,  articles,  reports  where  these  seem  likely  to  throw  up 
relevant  information  not  included  in  the  text  book  being  examined. 

Examination  of  the  Primary  Sources.  These  were  consulted  where  the 
general  text  books  gave  inadequate  information  for  defining  the 
hypothesis,  etc.,  or  for  our  evaluation  of  it.  The  first  of  the 
primary  sources  consulted  v/ere  those  listed  in  the  texts,  but  v/here 


(l)  BARNES,  H.E.  ,  and  TEETERS,  N.K.  (1959):  New  Horizons  in  Criminology; 
Prentice-Hall,  New  Jersey, 

JOHNSON,  E.H.  (1964):  Crime,  Correction  and  Society;  Dorsey  Press, 
Illinois. 

JONES,  H.  (1965):  Crime  and  the  Penal  System;  University  Tutorial 
Press,  London. 

KORN,  R.R.  and  McCORKLE,  L.W.  (1961):  Crime  and  Penology;  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  New  York. 

NEUMEYER,  M.H.  (1961):  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Modern  Society; 

Van  Nostrard  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

ROBISON,  S.M.  (i960):  Juvenile  Delinquency  -  Its  Nature  and  Control; 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  New  York. 

SHULMAN,  H.M.  (1961):  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  American  Society; 
Harper,  N ew  York. 

SUTHERLAND,  E.H.  and  CRESSEY,  D.R.  (i960):  Principles  of  Criir  ‘.nology 
J.B.  Lippincott  Co. ,  New  York. 

TAFT,  D.R.  (1956):  Criminology;  McMillan,  New  York. 

TAPPAN ,  P •  W.  ( 1 960 ) :  Crime,  Justice  and  Correction;  McGraw-Hill , 
Nev;  York. 

VOLD,  G.B.  (1958):  Theoretical  Criminology;  Oxford  University 
Press,  N ew  York. 

WALKER ,  N .  (1 965 ) :  Crime  and  Punishment  in  Britain ;  Edinburgh 

University  Press. 
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these  v/ere  inadequate,  bibliographical  literature  was  also  searched. 

In  addition,  recent  journal  issues  of  a  relevant  kind  were  searched 
(i.e.,  those  published  after  the  later  of  the  general  texts  studied). 

The  type  of  information  extracted  from  the  texts  and  primary  sources. 

The  following  information  was  sought  in  the  texts  and  the  primary 
sources  as  a  basis  for  establishing  both  relevance  to  present  purposes 
and  scientific  adequacy.  (l)  Was  the  item  based  upon  a  properly 
conducted  causal  enquiry  or  upon  a  correlation  or  was  it  just  an  idea? 

(2)  Was  the  item  a  theory  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term?  (3)  Did 
the  causal  statement  postulate  the  sort  of  delinquency  that  is  being 
’caused’  (e.g. ,  larceny,  offences  against  persons,  ....)  or  did  it  just 
refer  generally  to  delinquency?  (4)  What  sort  of  people  were  concerned 
in  the  causal  statement  (e.g.,  adults,  boys,  the  mentally  unstable)? 

(3)  Is  there  an  account  of  the  process  whereby  the  hypothesised  factor 

is  said  to  contribute  to  the  dependent  condition  and  if  so  what  is  this? 

(6)  Is  the  information  on  which  the  causal  statement  rests  scientifically 

adequate  in  its  own  right  (e.g.,  with  regard  to  sample  size,  the  possible 

existence  of  bias  in  the  way  the  data  v/as  collected,  the  size  of  the 

correlation  on  which  the  causal  statement  rests)?  These  various  details 

are  fully  recorded,  v/here  they  are  available,  in  our  enlarged  document 

(1) 

dealing  v/ith  the  development  of  hypotheses. 

Evaluating  the  ideas,  hypotheses  and  theories.  Causal  statements 
tended  to  be  disregarded  v/here  they  related  specifically  to  a  kind  of 
delinquency  v/hich  v/as  other  than  stealing  (e.g.,  offences  against 
persons)  or  v/here  the  evidence  on  v/hich  they  rested  was  of  a  grossly 
inadequate  kind. 


(l)  See  the  Centre’s  report  on  the  development  of  hypotheses:  "Techniques 
for  Developing  Hypotheses  about  Causal  Factors  in  the  Development  of 
Juvenile  Thieving". 
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Another  form  of  test  which  was  applied  early  in  the  evaluation  process 
was  to  try  to  develop  a  diagram  showing  the  suggested  causal  linkage 
or  mechanism  necessary  for  getting  from  the  postulated  causal  factor 
to  the  postulated  outcome.  The  aim  of  so  doing  was  to  allow  us  to 
identify  gaps  in  the  linkage  system  and  postulated  links  which  were 
out  of  line  with  known  facts.  This  examination  seemed  to  us  to  be 
intensely  rewarding  as  an  evaluation  process  for  it  pointed  to: 

(i)  major  failures  of  some  of  those  originating  causal  statements  and 
even  of  ’fully  fledged’  theories  to  indicate  how  they  go  from  syggested 
causal  factor  to  suggested  outcome;  (ii)  the  dependence  of  some  of  the 
theories  upon  a  number  of  highly  dubious  assumptions  in  going  from 
suggested  causal  factor  to  suggested  outcome;  (iii)  some  very  tenuous 
and  questionable  causal  claims.  However,  for  our  present  purposes, 
this  evaluation  technique  was  too  time  consuming  and  so  was  discarded 
after  we  had  used  it  upon  fourteen  contributions  or  theories 


(l)  See:  ABRAHAMSEN ,  D.:  Family  Tension,  Basic  Cause  cf  Criminal  Beraviour;  J,  of  Criminal  Lair. 
Criminology  and  Police  Science;  1949/50?  40,  (3). 

BEELEY,  A.L.:  A  Social  Psychological  Theory  of  Crime  and  Delinquency;  J.  of  Criminal  Law, 
Criminology  and  Police  Science;  1954/55?  45,  (4). 

BOWLBY,  J.  (1946):  Forty-four  Juvenile  Thieves;  Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox,  London. 

DUGDALE,  R.D.  (1895):  The  Jukes;  Putnam,  New  York. 

ENGLAND,  R.U. :  A  Theory  of  Middle  Class  Juvenile  Delinquency;  J.  of  Criminal  Law,  Criminology  and 
Police  Science;  1955-60,  ^0,  (6). 

FRIEDLANDER,  K.  (1947):  The  Psycho-Analytical  Approach  to  Juvenile  Delinquency;  Routledge,  London. 
HASKELL,  M.R. :  Towards  a  Reference  Group  Theory  of  Juvenile  Delinquency;  Social  Problems; 

1960/61,  8,  (3). 

LOTTIER,  S.:  A  Tension  Theory  of  Criminal  Behaviour;  American  Sociological  Review;  1942,  2?  (6). 

MERTON,  R.K.:  Social  Structure  and  Anomie;  American  Sociological  Review;  1938  (October). 

PODOLSKY,  E. :  The  Criminal  Brew  of  Criminal  Behaviour;  J.  of  Criminal  Law,  Criminology  and 
Police  Science;  1954-55,  XLV  (6). 

RECKLESS,  W. :  A  Nev;  Theory  of  Delinquency  and  Crime;  Federal  Probation;  1961  (December),  25. 

SHULMAN,  H.M.  (1961):  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  American  Society;  Harper  Brothers,  New  York. 

SUTHERLAND,  E.H.  &  CRESSEY,  D.R.  (i960):  Principles  of  Criminology;  Lippincott  Co.,  New  York. 

SYKES,  G.  &  MATZA,  D.:  Techniques  of  Neutralisation  -  A  Theory  of  Delinquency;  American 
Sociological  Review;  1957?  (December),  XXII. 

TRASLER,  G.  (1962):  The  Explanation  of  Criminality;  Routledge,  London. 
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In  fact,  v/e  were  conservative  v/ith  regard  to  leaving  out  ideas, 
suggestions  or  theories  presented  in  the  literature.  In  other  words, 
relatively  few  v/e re  in  fact  ruled  out  at  the  evaluative  stage. 

A  total  pool  of  variables.  The  hypotheses  and  the  suggestions 
stemming  from  the  interviews  v/ith  the  boys  v/ere  brought  together,  in 
a  general  pool,  v/ith  the  yield  from  our  search  of  the  literature. 

From  this  pool  v/e  drew  16  groups  of  hypotheses  (or  theories  or  ideas) 
for  testing  in  the  causal  enquiry.  In  making  this  selection  v/e  v/ere 
guided  by  several  considerations:  (i)  the  frequency  v/ith  v/hich  the 
different  factors  or  conditions  came  up  in  testimony;  the  adequacy 
of  the  evidence  on  v/hich  published  hypotheses  rested;  (iii)  the 
feasibility  of  testing  particular  hypotheses;  (iv)  the  degree  of 
overlap  betv/een  hypotheses;  (v)  the  total  length  of  the  interviev/ing 
procedure  in  the  course  of  v/hich  all  the  information  would  have  to  be 
gathered. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  find  gaps  in  this  list  of  hypotheses,  some 
of  v/hich  he  may  deem  important.  This  is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
selective  criteria  listed  above.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  number 
of  hypotheses  selected  for  testing,  and  their  range,  is  quite  large. 
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The  Hypotheses  to  be  Tested 

in  the  Causal  Enquiry 

From  the  pool  of  hypotheses  built  up  in  the  way  indicated,  sixteen 

( 1 ) 

groups  of  hypotheses  v/ere  selected  for  testing.  These  were  as 

follows. 

1 .  Concerning  the  possibility  of  getting  caught 

.  An  expectation  of  being  caught  by  the  police  if  he  steals/ 
continues  to  steal  [  -  ] 

«  An  expectation  of  being  caught  by  someone  (not  necessarily  the 
police)  if  he  steals  [  -  ] 

.  The  experience  of  being  caught  by  police  [  -  3 
.  Fear  of  the  consequences  of  being  caught  by  the  police  [  -  3 
•  Concern  at  the  thought  of  parents  finding  out  [  -  3 

2.  Concerning  opportunity  to  steal 

.  Knowing  lots  of  places  from  which  it  is  easy  to  steal  [  4-  3 
»  Living  in  an  area  where  there  are  lots  of  possibilities 
for  stealing  [  +  3 

.  Knowing  of  specific  people  v/ho  will  receive/buy  stolen 
property  [  +  3 

3«  Concerning  the  desire  for  fun  and  excitement 

.  Wanting  a  lot  of  fun  and  excitement  C  +  3 
.  Going  out  just  looking  for  fun  and  excitement  [  +  3 

4.  Concerning  association  with  thieves 
«  Having  mates/friends  v/ho  steal  [  +  3 

.  Having  amongst  their  associates  a  majority  v/ho  steal  [  +  3 
.  Association  v/ith  thieves  at  an  early  age  [  +  3 
.  Lengthy  association  v/ith  boys  v/ho  steal  [  +  3 


(1)  See  further  details  of  selection  in  ”The  development  of  hypotheses 
about  causal  factors  in  juvenile  stealing”,  Survey  Research  Centre, 

1969. 

[  -  3  =  the  hypothesis  is  that  this  factor  makes  for  less  stealing. 

[  +  3  =  the  hypothesis  is  that  this  factor  makes  for  more  stealing. 
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5.  Concerning  personal  ambition 

.  An  absence  of  personal  ambition  [  +  3 

6.  Concerning  school  and  truancy 

.  Involvement  in  truancy  [  +  3 
.  Being  backward  at  school  [  +  3 
.  Disliking  school  [  +  ] 

7»  Concerning  interests  and  hobbies  and  spare  time  activities 

.  A  paucity  of  (legal)  interests  [  +  ] 

•  A  paucity  of  (legal)  interest  at  the  active  level  [  +  ] 

„  Not  knowing  what  to  do  in  his  spare  time  [  +  ] 

,  A  tendency  to  get  bored  or  fed  up  [  +  ] 

8.  Concerning  religion  and  religious  attendance 

«  The  nominal  religion  of  the  boy  [no  particular  religion 
hypothesised  as  +  or  -  3 

.  High  frequency  of  attendance  at  church  or  chapel  or  synagogue  [  -  3 

9.  Concerning  parental  control  or  discipline 

.  Tendency  of  parents  to  exercise  early  (e,g.  at  10  years  or  less) 
control  over  boy’s  choice  of  associates  [  -  3 
.  Tendency  of  parents  to  exercise  early  (at  10  years  or  less)  control 
over  where  he  spends  his  spare  time  [  -  3 
o  Tendency  of  parents  to  exercise  early  (at  10  years  or  less)  control 
over  boy’s  'going  out’  [  ~  3 
.  The  consistency  of  parental  punishment  [  -  3 

10.  Concerning  teaching  or  training  in  honesty 

.  Has  received  direct  instruction  about  ’not  stealing’  [  -  3 
»  A  belief  that  stealing  is  wrong  [  -  ] 

11 .  Concerning  conditions  at  home 

o  A  high  frequency  of  row's  between  family  members  [  +  3 
A  dislike  for  or  boredom  with  ’being  at  home’  [  +  3 


' 
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12.  Concerning  separation  from  parents,  broken  homes*  and 
family  composition 

.  Early  separation  from  mother/father/both  parents  [  +  3 

.  Later  separation  from  mother/father/both  parents  [  +  3 

.  The  home  is  broken  by  the  permanent  absence  of  one  or 
both  parents  [  +  3 

•  The  presence  of  siblings  in  the  home  [  +  ] 

13.  Concerning  mother’s  absence  at  work 

.  During  the  boy’s  early  childhood  the  mother  went  out  to  work  [  +  ] 

.  The  mother  tended  not  to  be  at  home  when  the  boy  got  home 

from  school  [  +  3 

14.  Concerning  money  matters 

•  The  boy  gets  very  little  pocket  money  [  +  ] 

.  The  boy  has  wants  which  go  beyond  his  (legal)  means  [  +  ] 

15 .  Concerning  physiological  factors 

•  The  boy  tends  to  be  either  fat  or  thin  [  +  3 

.  The  boy  is  short  for  his  age  [  +  3 

Concerning  other  factors 

.  The  boy  likes  ’to  get  his  own  back’  [  +  3 

.  The  boy  watches  a  lot  of  TV  [  +  3 


16. 


. 
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OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PREPARATORY  WORK 


Other  of  the  preparatory  work  is  described  in  appropriate  sections 

of  this  report,  as  follows: 

1.  Developing  a  technique  for  getting  boys  (in  the  general  population) 
to  provide  reliable  information  about  any  stealing  which  they  may 
have  committed:  see  page  71  for  a  brief  statement  about  the 
development  of  this  procedure  and  an  earlier  report  for  full  details 
of  its  development  ;  see  pages  71-96  for  a  description  of  the 
technique  itself;  see  Appendix  3(b)  for  full  working  details  of 
the  technique  as  used. 

2.  Developing  a  set  of  questions  on  the  bases  of  which  to  classify 
boys  in  relation  to  each  of  the  hypotheses:  this  is  described  in 
detail  on  pages  97-108  of  the  report  and  is  given  in  full  working 
detail  in  Appendix  3(a). 

3.  Developing  procedures  for  testing  causal  hypotheses  (as  distinct 
from  deriving  correlates):  see  pages  109-131  of  the  report  for  full 
working  detail.  See  also  references  in  the  footnote  for  a 

(2) 

technical  description  of  one  of  the  procedures  actually  used. 


(1)  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  developmental  procedure,  see  "The 
Development  of  a  Procedure  for  Eliciting  Information  from  Boys  about 
the  Nature  and  Extent  of  their  Stealing”,  W.A.  Belson,  G.L.  Millerson, 
P.J.  Didcott,  Survey  Research  Centre,  1968. 

(2)  Matching  and  prediction  on  the  principle  of  biological  classification, 
W.A.  Belson,  Applied  Statistics,  Vol.  VIII,  No. 2.,  1959*- 
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SAMPLING  METHODS 


The  region  and  the  population _ on 
which  the  enquiry  was  to  be  based. 

The  area  chosen  for  the  enquiry  was  London.  It  was  chosen  mainly  because 
it  constituted  the  largest  single  concentration  of  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  because  the  amount  of  detected  juvenile  stealing 
there  was  relatively  high.  A  supporting  consideration  was  that  the 
Survey  Research  Centre  had  available  there  excellent  interviewing 
facilities  in  the  form  of  a  mid-city  building  containing  a  reception  room, 
9  interviewing  rooms  and  a  room  suitable  for  briefing  and  control  of 
interviewers.  Furthermore,  the  interviewing  team  which  had  worked  on 
techniques  development  was  drawn  entirely  from  London  and  would  not 
have  been  transferable  to  another  population  centre.  Their  training 
and  experience  v/ere  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 


In  fact,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  exclude  from  the  survey  certain 
of  the  outer  suburbs  of  London,  namely  districts  situated  more  than 
twelve  miles  from  the  interviewing  centre.  This  was  because  bringing 
boys  in  from  these  remote  areas  and  getting  them  back  again  raised 
major  problems  in  terms  of  timing  and  of  transport.  The  effect  of 
this  decision  was  to  eliminate  from  the  survey  the  homes  of  about  one 
quarter  of  the  *  electors  *  in  the  Greater  London  Conurbation.  Some 
details  of  this  exclusion  are  given  in  footnote and  the  actual 

W  1,343,496  electors  out  of  a  total  of  5,834,572  were  thus  excluded 

(on  the  basis  of  1955/6  figures).  The  area  distribution  of  the 
exclusions  is  shown  in  Table  1  below  and  is  given  in  greater  detail 
in  the  map  on  page  219  of  Appendix  4, 

Table  1 

The  Electorate  in  the  Survey  Area  After 

Exclusion  of  Outlying  Districts 


Areas  Within  the 
Greater  London 
Conurbation 

Total 

Electorate 

Electorate 
Excluded  from 
Survey  Area 

Remaining 
Elector  ate 
Within  Survey 

Area 

Essex  and  Herts 

837,402 

180,247 

657,155 

Kent  and  Surrey 

992,719 

476,689 

516,030 

Middlesex 

1,619,313 

686,560 

932,753 

North  London 

1,325,059 

- 

1,325,059 

South  London 

1,060,079 

- 

1,060,079 

TOTAL 

5,834,572 

1,343,496 

4,491,076 

■ 


atari***,  aud*  9-is 


. 
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location  of  the  excluded  areas  is  shown  in  the  map  on  page  219 
in  Appendix  4.„ 

A  further  limitation  of  the  sample  was  the  restriction  of  the  age  range 
of  those  to  be  interviewed  to  ages  lp-16  inclusive.  The  reasons  for 
this  limitation  have  already  been  given  in  some  detail  in  an  earlier 
report  of  the  Centre^\  Briefly,  these  reasons  were: 

1.  The  interviewing  of  boys  below  13  was  expected  to  raise  special 
problems  about  their  attendance  (alone)  at  the  Centre;  it  would 
also  call  for  a  range  of  interviewing  procedures,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  boy, 

2.  Since  the  enquiry  was  to  be  about  juvenile  stealing,  the  upper 
limit  to  the  juvenile  age  was  used. 

This  limitation  puts  a  special  restriction  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  findings  of  the  enquiry,  but  in  this  connection  it  must  be  noted 
that  for  each  boy  information  was  to  be  sought  about  his  behaviour 
over  a  period  going  back  as  far  as  possible. 

The  sampling  of  area  units  within 

the  total  region  of  the  survey. 

A  basic  sampling  requirement  for  testing  the  hypotheses.  A  basic 
requirement  of  the  ultimate  sample  was  that  it  should  yield,  for  each 
hypothesis,  a  sufficient  number  of  qualifying  boys.  Thus  for  the 
hypothesis : 

"Boys  who  associate  with  thieves  at  an  early  age  are 
thereby  rendered  more  likely  to  engage  in  stealing 
themselves"  - 

it  was  essential  that  there  be  in  the  final  sample  a  statistically 
adequate  number  of  boys  who  qualified  as  'associating  with  thieves 
at  an  early  age'.  Similarly  for  each  of  the  other  hypotheses. 


(l)  "The  Development  of  a  Procedure  for  Eliciting  Information  from 

Boys  about  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  their  Stealing",  W.A.  Belson, 
G.L.  Millerson,  P.J.  Didcott,  Survey  Research  Centre,  19&9* 
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With  unlimited  funds,  this  requirement  could  be  met  by  using  a  very 
large  sample  of  boys  -  well  beyond  the  maximum  of  1,600  which  the 
available  funds  could  support 0  Accordingly  the  following  economy 
tactic  was  used. 

Since  the  available  correlational  evidence  indicated  that  ’qualifiers’ 
would  be  more  numerous  in  the  more  economically  depressed  sections  of 
the  community,  it  was  decided  initially  to  skew  the  sample  downwards 
in  terms  of  economic  level  (and  so  to  over-represent  the  ’less  well 
off’ ) ,  but  with  the  intention  ultimately  of  re-weighting  the  survey 
results  to  restore  representativeness  in  terms  of  economic  level. 

In  this  way,  an  adequate  number  of  qualifiers  could  be  secured  without 
having  to  lift  total  sample  size  to  a  very  costly  level.  The  details 
of  this  weighting  and  re-weighting  process  are  given  on  pages  30-33 
and  37-61, 

The  initial  skewing  ’downwards**  of  the  sampling  units.  The  initial 
skewing  ’downwards’  of  the  sampling  units  or  districts  was  geared  to 
the  juror  index  system^,  wards  with  low  juror  percentages  being 
regarded  as  of  low  economic  level.  Since  the  available  juror 
percentage  counts  were  all  in  terms  of  wards  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  the  skew  towards  districts  of  low  economic  level  through  the 
selection  of  wards  rather  than  any  other  type  of  area  unit* 

The  selection  of  wards  was  as  follows, 

1,  All  wards  in  the  survey  area  were  listed  in  descending  order 
according  to  their  ’ juror  percentages ’ , 

(l)  See  "The  Proportion  of  Jurors  as  an  Index  of  the  Economic  Status  of 
the  District"  by  P.G.  Gray,  Te  Corlett,  C,P,  Jones,  Govt.  Social 
Survey,  M60,  September,  1951* 


. 
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2.  This  full  list  T/as  then  separated  into  ten  divisions  which  were 
approximately  equal  in  terms  of  the  number  of  electors  in  them. 
These  were  regarded  as  ’decile*  divisions. 

3  •  To  secure  the  required  systematic  bias  towards  areas  of  low 
economic  level,  the  number  of  wards  selected  for  each  decile 
group  was  increased  in  going  from  the  top  towards  the  bottom 
decile  division,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  A  total  of 
40  wards  was  selected  in  this  way. 

Table  2 

The  Characteristics  of  Decile  Groups  and  the  Number 
of  Wards  Selected  from  Each  Group. 


Decile  Groups  in 
the  Greater  London 
Population 

Number  of 
Wards 

Number 

of 

Electors 

Range  of 
Juror 
Indices 

Number  of 
Wards 

Drawn 

1  High  Juror  Index 

72 

445 , 701 

26.29  -  12.62 

1 

2 

53 

451,429 

12.61  -  9.69 

2 

3 

58 

450,205 

9.68  -  7.28 

2 

4 

59 

451,201 

7-27  -  5.46 

2 

5 

54 

449,424 

5.45  -  4.27 

3 

6 

57 

449? 530 

4*26  -  3.27 

3 

7 

62 

446,866 

3.26  -  2.51 

5 

8 

59 

444,125 

2.51  -  1.72 

6 

9  J 

73 

453,783 

1.71  -  1.03 

7 

10  Low  Juror  Index 

81 

448,812 

1.02  -  0.03 

9 

TOTAL 

628 

4,491,076 

- 

40 

For  re-weighting,  it  was  planned  that  a  reverse  system  be  used, 
results  from  the  districts  in  the  bottom  decile  division  being 
rated  as  1,0  and  those  from  districts  in  the  top  decile  division 
getting  a  weight  of  9«0e  The  purpose  of  this  proposed  form  of 
re-weighting  was  to  bring  the  sample  back  to  representativeness 
in  terms  of  economic  level.  Full  details  of  the  re-weighting 
actually  carried  out  are  given  on  pages  57-61 . 


' 
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4*  The  sampling  of  wards  from  within  decile  groups  was  itself 
controlled  by  juror  percentage  level.  Thus  each  decile  list 
was  split  into  a  number  of  sections  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  wards  to  be  drawn  from  them,  these  several  sections  being 
approximately  equal  in  terms  of  the  number  of  electors  living  in 
them.  Within  each  section,  a  ward  was  drawn  at  random.  Take  for 
example  the  selection  of  the  required  nine  wards  from  the  bottom 
decile  division.  The  wards  in  this  division  had  already  been 
listed  in  descending  order  of  juror  percentage.  The  total  list 
of  them  was  split  into  nine  sections,  in  each  of  which  the 
percentage  of  electors  was  approximately  the  same.  From  each  of 
these  nine  sections,  a  ward  was  drawn  at  Random. 

5*  Control  was  exercised  over  the  geographic  location  of  each  ward 
in  order  to  ensure  a  wide  scatter  of  the  sampling  units  throughout 
the  total  survey  area.  When  a  selected  ward  proved  to  be  very 
close  to  one  already  drawn,  that  particular  ward  was  rejected  and 
a  substitute  for  it  randomly  drawn  from  the  same  section  of  the 
decile  division  concerned.  This  was  also  done  where  a  ward  was 
drawn  v;hich  had  already  been  used  in  one  of  the  preparatory  phases 
of  the  enquiry.  In  Appendix  4  the  geographic  distribution  is 
given  of  the  wards  eventually  included  in  the  sample. 

Drawing  polling  districts  within  the  7/ards.  For  financial  reasons, 
the  development  of  a  sample  of  boys  had  to  be  geared  to  area  units 
smaller  than  wards.  This  was  because  the  sampling  of  boys  in  any  area 
had  to  be  preceded  by  an  enumeration  survey  to  establish  a  ’universe1 
from  which  to  draw  a  sample,  there  being  available  no  existing  universe 
of  London  boys.  To  conduct  an  enumeration  survey  in  each  of  the  40 
wards  would  have  been  enormously  expensive,  involving  data  collection 
at  up  to  200,000  homes.  To  be  financially  feasible,  an  area  unit 
smaller  than  the  ’ward’  would  have  to  be  used,  and  the  natural  choice 
appeared  to  be  the  ’polling  district *,  Even  so,  conducting  enumeration 
surveys  in  each  of  the  40  polling  districts  was  going  to  be  a  major 
task,  though  to  this  matter  we  will  return  in  later  pages. 
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Accordingly,  the  next  step  in  the  sampling  procedure  was  to  draw  a 
polling  district  at  random  from  each  of  the  selected  40  wards. 

Y/here  a  polling  district  had  in  it  less  than  2,000  electors^), 
then  the  polling  district  adjacent  to  it  but  nearest  to  it  in  juror 
percentage  level  was  also  drawn,  the  two  polling  districts  to  be 
treated  as  one  sampling  area.  Where  their  joint  number  of  electors 
was  still  less  than  2,000,  a  third  polling  district  was  included  on 
the  same  principle*  In  fact,  in  23  of  the  40  wards  only  one  polling 
district  was  drawn;  in  a  further  1 6  wards,  two  polling  districts 
were  drawn;  in  one  ward  three  polling  districts  were  drawn. 

As  in  the  drawing  of  wards,  certain  additional  controls  were 
exercised  over  the  drawing  of  a  polling  district.  A  drawn  polling 
district  was  rejected  (and  a  substitute  for  it  randomly  drawn)  if  it 
was  found  to  contain  large  areas  of  property  in  process  of  demolition 
or  if  it  was  made  up  primarily  of  business  rather  than  residential 
property.  Substitution  on  these  grounds  occurred  in  two  instances. 

The  enumeration  surveys  in  the  polling 

districts  drawn  in  the  area  sample. 

The  reasons  for  conducting  enumeration  surveys.  An  integral  feature 
of  this  enquiry  was  the  unavailability  of  anything  like  a  complete 


(1)  Experience  in  the  developmental  stages  of  the  research  project 
indicated  that  on  average,  an  electorate  of  2,000  could  be 
expected  to  yield  approximately  60  boys  aged  13  to  l6  years. 


U  .f 


" 

' 
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list  of  London  "boys  from  which  to  draw  a  sample* (i) (ii) (iii) *  v  A  ’universe’ 
from  which  to  draw  the  sample  had  therefore  to  he  specially  prepared. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible,  in  terms  of  the  money  or  the  time 
available,  to  compile  a  full  list  of  all  London  boys  in  the  target 
age  range.  What  could  be  done  however  was  to  compile  a  ’universe’ 
in  each  of  the  polling  districts  drawn  in  the  sample  and  to  draw  the 
sample  of  boys  from  these  (40  boys  aged  13-16  from  each  of  the  40 
sampling  areas). 

The  methods  used  in  conducting  the  enumeration  surveys.  For  each 
sampling  area,  the  following  procedures  were  used  in  the  enumeration 
survey. 

(l)  Each  household  in  the  polling  district  was  recorded  on  the 
enumeration  inventory  together  with  its  address,  the  list  of 
households  being  obtained  from  Electoral  Registers.  Amendments 
and  additions  to  this  enumeration  inventory  was  subsequently  made 
by  the  enumerators  to  take  account  of  changes  since  the  completion 
of  the  records  on  which  the  electoral  register  was  based. 


(2)  The  following  sources  were  carefully  considered,  but  rejected  on 
the  grounds  indicated: 

(i)  Schools:  Permission  could  not  be  obtained  in  all  cases. 

Some  boys  attended  schools  well  away  from  the  area  in  which 
they  lived  and  any  sampling  would  have  to  be  based  on 
schools,  not  on  place  of  residence. 

(ii)  School  attendance  lists:  These  were  available  only  for 

certain  areas.  Moreover  these  did  not  include  details  of 
boys  who  had  left  school. 

(iii)  Lists  of  National  Health  Service  patients:  Official 

permission  very  difficult  to  obtain 5  lists  are  very  out- 

of-date. 
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(2)  The  enumerator  wa s  to  visit  each  household  on  the  inventory, 
making  repeat  calls  in  an  effort  to  contact  one  of  its  members. 

On  doing  so,  she  was  to  introduce  herself  as  from  the  LSE  and 
v/as  to  explain  that  she  was  "carrying  out  a  youth  survey  in 
this  area  to  find  out  what  boys  do  in  their  spare  time"  ... 
and  that  "to  start  with  we  are  getting  the  ages  of  all  boys 

in  this  district."  She  then  sought  to  find  out  if  there  were 
any  boys  living  in  the  informants  home  or  ordinarily  resident 
there,  and,  if  so  what  their  ages  were.  If  there  were  no  boys 
there  or  if  there  were  none  in  the  age  range  12-17  ,  the 

interview  was  to  be  terminated.  If  not,  the  following  details 
were  sought  of  each  boy  aged  12-17 :  (a)  the  boyfs  first  name; 

(b)  the  date  of  his  birthday;  (c)  whether  he  was  living  at 
home  or  away  from  home;  (d)  whether  he  was  at  school  or  at  work; 

(e)  date  of  his  next  return  home  if  he  was  living  away;  (f) 
whether  or  not  he  had  any  handicap  and  the  nature  of  any  such 
handicap  (e.g.,  physically  or  mentally  handicapped).  The 
informant  was  then  asked  for  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  the 
household  and  was  told  by  the  interviewer  that  if  the  boy  was 
selected  for  interview,  someone  would  call  to  arrange  an 
appointment.  The  respondent  was  thanked  for  the  interview  just 
given. 

(3)  Enumerators  were  instructed  to  make  at  least  three  recalls  on 
three  separate  days  and,  if  possible,  at  different  times  of  day 
before  giving  up  the  attempt  to  contact  some  member  of  a 
household.  If  such  contact  had  not  been  made  by  this  time, 
information  was  sought  from  neighbours  and  recorded  on  the 
enumeration  sheets.  In  this  way  direct  contact  was  made  with  94$ 

of  the  households,  and  indirect  contact  made  with  an  additional  4*5$ 
of  them  (i.e.,  information  was  secured  about  a  total  of  98*5$  of 
the  households  in  the  inventory). 

(l)  Although  the  survey  was  confined  to  boys  aged  between  13  and  1 6, 

details  were  collected  at  the  enumeration  stage  about  12  and  17  year 
olds  as  a  margin  of  safety  -  their  ages  being  subsequently  checked 
against  the  date  of  birth  to  ensure  that  the  informant  had  not 
slightly  miscalculated. 
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(4)  Enumerators  worked  mainly  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  and 
were  required  to  make  daily  telephone  contact  with  the  survey 
controller.  Their  number  varied  during  the  survey  but  on 
average  there  were  five  of  them. 

(5)  The  work  of  enumerators  was  subject  to  personal  check  by  a  full 
time  supervisor/checker.  In  the  majority  of  the  polling  districts, 
she  went  to  one  in  10  of  households  on  emunerators’  inventories, 
attempting  to  conduct  the  interview  afresh  and  ascertaining  (i) 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  previous  interview  and  (ii) 
whether  the  information  secured  was  the  same  as  that  reported  by 
the  enumerator.  Enumerators  were  kept  well  aware  that  the  checker 
was  at  work  and  any  errors  or  mistakes  by  the  former  were  rapidly 
taken  up  with  her.  Enumerators  were  made  aware  that  falsifications 
or  repeated  errors  would  lead  to  dismissal. 

(6)  The  work  of  the  enumerators  was  not  allowed  to  get  too  far  ahead 
of  the  survey  ?/ork  for  which  it  v/as  providing  the  sampling  frame. 
The  reason  for  this  was  to  keep  the  derived  sample  of  boys  as 
’current'  as  possible  and  so  to  reduce  sample  loss  to  families 
moving  away.  Control  over  the  rate  of  completion  of  the 
enumeration  work  was  exercised  by  keeping  down  the  number  of 
enumerators  at  work.  In  fact,  both  enumeration  and  the  field 
work  for  the  causal  enquiry  were  spread  over  a  full  year, 
enumeration  usually  being  kept  two  to  three  polling  districts 
ahead  of  the  survey  work  for  which  it  was  being  carried  out. 

For  the  most  part,  the  enumerators  worked  in  pairs  in  any 
polling  district. 


. 
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Success  rates  for  the  enumeration  survey.  Over  the  whole  40  polling 
districts,  successful  calls  were  made  with  respect  to  57,650  of  the 
58,550  homes  in  the  enumerators'  inventories  (=  98.5/d)*  Between  them, 
these  homes  yielded  a  total  of  3,878  boys  aged  from  13  to  l6  years 
inclusive  and  distributed  as  follows: 


13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 


Number 

910 

952 

974 

1,042 


All  =  3,878 


This  yield  is  not  less  than  what  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of 
census  data.  It  represents  an  average  of  97  boys  per  sample  area, 
the  range  being  from  50  in  the  area  v/ith  fewest  boys  to  276  in  the 
area  with  most.  The  distribution  of  boys  by  age  in  each  of  the  40 
sampling  areas  is  given  in  Table  14  in  Appendix  4. 


Eliminating  certain  boys  from  the  40  'universes'.  Prior  to  sampling, 
certain  types  of  boys  were  eliminated  from  the  complete  lists  built 
up  through  the  enumeration  surveys.  Firstly,  where  more  than  one  boy 
in  the  relevant  age  range  came  from  the  one  household,  all  but  one  of 
these  was  eliminated  by  random  methods.  This  v/as  done  to  avoid  the 
gross  influencing  of  boys  yet  to  be  interviewed  by  brothers  already 
interviewed.  Secondly,  boys  reported  by  the  enumerators  to  be 
seriously  disabled  or  handicapped,  so  as  to  make  them  unfit  for  being 
interviev/ed  (e.g.,  spastic,  deaf,  chronically  ill),  v/ere  also  removed 
from  the  lists.  So  too  v/ere  boys  whom  the  enumerators  reported  to  be 

(l) 

currently  in  approved  schools'  and  those  living  permanently  av/ay  from 
home. 


(l)  Some  of  these  boys  nonetheless  v/ere  unintentionally  included  and 
these  account  for  some  of  the  eventual  sample  loss. 


- 


Reasons  for  Elimination 


No.  of  boys  eliminated 


Brothers . .  .  •  .  . . .  330 

Disabled  or  handicapped . . .  31 

At  Approved  School.  . . . .  12 

Living  permanently  away  from  home .  21 


TOTAL  394 


This  process  led  to  the  elimination  of  394  boys  as  indicated  in  the 
above  table,  leaving  a  total  of  3484  boys.  It  should  be  noted  that 
certain  other  types  of  boys  quite  likely  to  present  difficulties  wiih 
respect  to  interviewing  were  not  removed  from  the  lists:  boys  living 
temporarily  or  periodically  away  from  home  but  not  at  approved  school 
(e.g. ,  at  boarding  school) 5  moderately  handicapped  boys  such  as 
illiterates,  the  partly  crippled,  the  chronically  shy.  The  3484  boys 
left  in  the  lists  were  distributed,  with  respect  to  age  and  area,  as 
shown  in  Table  14  in  Appendix  4. 

Drawing  a  sample  from  the 

total  list  of  boys. 

For  each  of  the  40  sampling  areas,  the  remaining  boys  were  separated 
■into  four  age  groups:  13?  14  y  15  and  16  years.  For  each  such  age 
group,  10  boys  plus  one  potential  substitute  were  drawn  on  the  random 
principle.  These  -substitutes  were  to  be  used  where  necessary  to  replace 
boys  who  were  completely  unavailable  for  interview  throughout  the 
period  of  the  survey  (e.g,,  boy  permanently  away  from  home,  very  spastic 
very  low  intelligence).  A  given  polling  district  thus  yielded  a  sample 
of  40  boys  plus  four  potential  substitutes.  This  selection  process  was 
carried  out  progressively  as  each  new  sampling  area  was  enumerated, 
but  over  the  whole  40  sampling  areas,  the  derived  sample  aggregated 
to  40  x  40  (=  1600)  boys  plus  40  x  4  (=  160)  potential  substitute  boys. 
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In  four  of  the  160  age  lists,  the  number  of  names  available  from  the 
enumeration  survey  was  slightly  less  than  the  required  44  and  in  these 
cases  boys  from  adjacent  age  groups  within  the  same  area  were  drawn 
at  random  to  fill  the  gaps.  In  spite  of  this,  the  total  sample  drawn 
was  fairly  evenly  distributed  between  the  four  age  groups.  It  is 
shown  by  area  and  age  in  Table  14. 
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SECURING  INTERVIEWS  WITH 
BOYS  IN  THE  SAMPLE 


The  Requirement  that  the  Interview 
be  done  Away  From  Home 

A  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  enquiry  had  firmly  established  the 
necessity  of  conducting  the  interviews  away  from  the  homes  of  the  boys. 
Thus  it  had  been  found  that  in  many  homes  the  quiet  and  privacy 
necessary  for  conducting  our  very  specialised  interview  were  far  from 
being  available.  Boys  we  re  quite  unwilling  to  talk  about  their  steal¬ 
ing  or  about  home  conditions  when  their  parents  were  within  hearing. 
Furthermore,  the  home  tended  not  to  be  conducive  to  establishing  the 
rapport  and  the  considerable  control  which  was  essential  for  the 
proposed  interviev/.  Nor  could  interviev/ers  readily  carry  into  homes 
the  equipment  which  v/as  an  integral  part  of  the  questioning  procedure: 
an  interviev/ing  screen;  sorting  bags  and -sorting  boxes;  tape  recorder; 
food* 

Nor  v/as  it  feasible  to  conduct  the  interviev/  at  some  local  headquarters, 
for  preliminary  v/ork  had  clearly  shown  (i)  that  it  v/as  virtually 
impossible  in  many  areas  to  secure  any  such  headquarters  for  short-term 
occupation  and  (ii)  that  where  one  did  become  available,  it  was  ill 
suited  to  our  specialised  purposes  -  insufficient  interviewing  rooms, 
no  sound-proofing  between  interviev/ing  rooms,  insufficient  privacy  for 
boys  during  interviev/,  dirty  or  dismal  conditions. 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  it  had  been  decided  to  carry  out  all 
interviev/s  in  a  mid-city  building  designed  for  such  v/ork.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  interviewing  centre  is  given  on  page  62.  What  this 

decision  meant,  hov/ever,  v/as  that  securing  the  interviev/s  with  boys  in 
the  drawn  sample  presented  special  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature. 
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Thus:  parents  had  to  be  persuaded  to  let  boys  go  to  the  Centre  for 
interview;  the  boys,  too,  had  to  be  persuaded  to  make  this  journey; 
the  time  of  arrival  of  boys  at  the  interviewing  Centre  had  to  be 
tightly  geared  to  the  availability  of  members  of  the  interviewing 
team;  special  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  get  the  younger  boys  home 
again. 

This  operation  was,  in  fact,  a  highly  specialised  one,  featured  by  a 
number  of  innovations  in  recruitment  tactics  and  aimed  at  securing 
interviews  with  not  less  than  90 %  of  the  sample.  The  full  recruit¬ 
ment  procedure  is  briefly  described  below.  It  is  given  in  full  in 

(1) 

a  separate  document 

The  Recruitment  System  Used 

In  broad  outline,  the  system  used  was  as  follows.  A  special  member 
of  the  survey  team  (called  an  Appointment  Maker)  would  call  at  the  home 
of  a  boy  and  get  from  him,  with  the  agreement  of  his  parents,  a  promise 
to  take  part.  Boys  were  made  aware  that  they  would  receive  a  fee  of 
£1  if  they  took  part.  The  appointment  maker  fixed  with  the  boy  the 
evening  on  which  he  would  come  for  interview  and  the  time  at  which 
another  member  of  the  research  team  (called  a  Collector)  would  call  by 
car  to  collect  him  and  take  him  to  the  interviewing  centre.  There  he 
would  be  met  at  reception  and  allocated  to  one  of  the  interviewers. 
After  being  interviewed,  the  boy  would  be  given  his  fare  home  or,  as 
for  some  of  the  younger  boys,  would  be  sent  home  by  taxi.  There  we re 
two  appointment  makers,  one  to  a.  single  sampling  area,  and  each  was 
responsible  for  getting  firm  appointments  fixed  with  four  boys  per 
interviewing  evening,  making  eight  per  evening  in  all. 


(l)  "Field  Strategies  Used  in  Securing  a  High  Rate  of  Success  in  Inter¬ 
viev/ing  Boys",  P.J.  Didcott,  Survey  Research  Centre,  1969. 
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Appointment  making 

Two  appointment  makers  were  engaged  on  a  full  time  basis,  working  in 
the  afternoons  and  evenings.  They  worked  quite  separately,  each  to 
an  assigned  sampling  area,  and  moved  progressively  through  20  sampling 
areas  each.  Each  appointment  maker  was  responsible  for  securing  four 
firm  appointments  for  interviev;  per  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday 
inclusive. 

From  the  point  of  viev;  of  arranging  appointment  times,  the  sample 
divided  conveniently  into  two  halves;  the  younger  boys,  all  of  whom 
were  at  school  during  the  day;  the  older  boys,  many  of  whom  we re  in 
full  time  jobs.  This  meant  that  at  least  two  interviev/ing  times  had 
to  be  arranged.  For  the  younger  boys,  the  appointment  time  was, 
wherever  feasible,  geared  to  the  commencement  of  interviev/ing  at  5°  15  p»m. , 
whereas  for  the  older  boys  the  appointment  for  collection  v/as  geared  to 
a  commencement  time  of  7-15  p.m.  There  was,  of  course,  room  for  some 
degree  of  variation  from  this  pattern.  Appointments  for  interviev;  v/ere 
not  usually  made  for  more  than  three  or  four  days  in  advance  because  it 
had  been  found  that  v/ith  longer  intervals  boys  tended  either  to  forget 
or  to  lose  interest.  Here  too,  hov/ever,  there  was  room  for  the 
occasional  long  term  appointment,  though  in  such  cases  the  boy  v/as 
re-contacted  v/ithin  a  f ew  days  of  the  actual  appointment  time. 

In  attempting  to  fix  an  appointment  for  a  boy  to  be  taken  to  the  Centre 
for  interviev/,  the  first  approach  v/as  made  to  the  parents  whenever  this 
v/as  feasible.  On  meeting  them,  every  effort  v/as  made  to  enlist  their 
support  for  the  project  so  that  they  could  use  their  influence  to  help 
the  boy  agree  to  take  part  and  to  help  him  keep  to  his  appointment. 

The  appointment  makers  v/ere  both  women,  one  of  v/hom  had  done  a  lot  of 
this  class  of  v/ork  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  the  enquiry.  An 
appointment  maker  would  begin  by  introducing  herself  as  working  for  the 
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university  (showing  an  official  card  of  the  Centre)  and  explaining  that 

she  was  helping  to  conduct  a  survey  of  some  of  the  activities  of  boys. 

She  explained  that  many  boys  in  London  were  being  interviewed  in  this 

( 1 ) 

survey  and  that  their  son  had  been  selected  at  random  as  one  of 
the  boys  from  this  district  to  be  asked  to  take  part.  The  interview 
was  to  be  on  LSE  premises  and  the  boy  would  be  paid  a  fee  of  £1  for 
giving  the  interview. 

The  social  importance  of  the  survey  was  emphasised.  Parents  were  told 
that  if  the  boy  would  agree  to  take  part,  she  (the  appointment  maker) 
would  arrange  a  convenient  date  and  time  for  him  to  be  collected  from 
his  home  and  driven  to  the  Centre  for  the  interview.  Arrangements  for 
getting  him  home  were  explained. 

In  the  course  of  this  interview  with  parents,  the  boy  quite  often 
appeared,  frequently  because  the  parent(s)  called  him.  The  explanation 
was  then  repeated  to  the  boy  in  full  and  the  payment  of  £1  was  stressed, 
as  were  certain  other  rewards  or  incentives  to  taking  part  (see  later). 

When  a  date  and  the  collection  time  had  been  fixed,  the  appointment 
maker  gave  the  boy  an  appointment  card  on  which  was  written  the  time  at 
which  he  would  be  called  for,  the  fact  that  he  would  be  paid  £1  for  the 
interview  and  the  fact  that  light  refreshments  would  be  served  at  the 
Centre.  At  this  stage  the  parent(s)  were  given  a  letter  from  a  Senior 
Research  Officer  of  the  Survey  Research  Centre  thanking  them  for  giving 
permission  for  their  son  to  be  interviewed  and  re-stating  the  point  that 
their  son  would  be  called  for  by  a  member  of  the  research  team. 


(l)  The  term  ’random*  was  elaborated  where  it  seemed  necessary 
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The  incentives  offered  to  the  boy 

An  important  element  in  persuading  boys  to  take  part  was  the  use  of 
various  incentives.  Thus  boys  x^ere  told  beforehand  that  they  would 
be  paid  £1  for  taking  part,  would  be  called  for  by  car,  would  receive 
light  refreshments  at  the  Centre.  With  some  of  the  hard-to-recruit 
boys,  the  fee  for  taking  part  was  raised  to  £2,  but  only  when  most  of 
the  other  boys  in  the  sample  for  that  district  had  been  dealt  with. 

In  addition,  certain  other  benefits  were  provided  in  the  course  of 
the  boy’s  stay  at  the  Centre,  these  being  intended  to  serve  both  to 
heighten  rapport  and  to  encourage  other  sample  members  to  take  part 
once  the  interviewees  got  talking  to  them  later  on.  Thus:  on  arrival 
at  the  Centre,  the  boy  found  the  reception  room  stocked  with  a  wide 
range  of  publications  for  his  age  group;  at  several  points  during  the 
interview,  a  halt  was  called  for  refreshment;  about  two  thirds  of  the 
way  through  the  interview,  the  boy  was  told  that  at  the  end  of  the 
interview  he  would  receive,  in  addition  to  his  £1  fee,  either  a 
Churchill  Memorial  Crown  or  a  choice  of  a  pop  record,  whichever  he 
wanted. 

Overcoming  parents*  reluctance 

to  let  their  sons  take  part 

Quite  understandably,  some  parents  we re  reluctant  to  have  their  young 
sons  taken  off  for  interview.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  maker,  a  woman,  talked  first  to  the  parents,  establishing  the 
survey  as  genuine,  respectable  and  socially  useful  and  making  it  clear 
that  the  bey  would  be  taken  to  the  Centre  by  car  and  that  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  would  be  made  for  taking  him  home  -  by  car  if  the  boy  was  young  or 
if  the  parents  were  especially  anxious.  In  some  instances,  parents  of 
a  shy  or  disabled  child  who  felt  that  he  could  not  go  alone  were  told 
that  their  son  could  go  with  a  friend  (though  the  friend  was  not 
interviewed. .unless  he,  too,  happened  to  be  in  the  sample)  if  he  wished. 
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Parental  support  for  boys’  attendance  was  obviously  vital  and  this  was 
always  regarded  as  a  primary  target  of  the  appointment  makers’  efforts. 
The  formal  letter  left  v/ith  parents,  signed  by  a  Senior  Research  Officer 
of  the  Survey  Research  Centre  was  intended  to  act  as  post-interview 
assurance  to  the  consenting  parents. 

Dealing  with  boys  who  initially 

refused  to  take  part 

The  boys  themselves  were  subject  to  the  persuasive  efforts  of  the 
appointment  maker,  though  the  support  of  a  parent  and  the  offer  of  £1 
were  a  considerable  help  in  getting  his  agreement  to  take  part.  None¬ 
theless,  some  boys  were  difficult  to  recruit  and  some  initially  refused. 
Sometimes  the  boy  was  simply  shy  or  lacking  in  confidence  that  he  could 
cope  with  the  travel  and  the  interview;  in  others  his  spare  time  was 
already  fairly  fully  occupied  with  his  interests  or  with  homework  or 
with  jobs  at  home;  some  of  the  working  boys  appeared  to  find  the  fee 
of  £1  insufficiently  attractive.  Appointment  makers  were,  of  course, 
especially  briefed  to  deal  with  difficulties  of  these  kinds  and  were 
free  within  limits  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  the  boys’ 
co-operation.  Thus  a  shy  boy  or  one  lacking  self-confidence  would  be 
reminded  that  a  car  would  take  him  to  the  Centre,  or,  in  the  extreme 
case,  the  boy  was  told  that  he  could  bring  a  friend  with  him  for 
company  (though,  as  stated  above,  this  friend  tended  not  to  be 
interviewed).  With  very  busy  boys,  a  wide  choice  of  appointment  times 
was  offered,  even  outside  of  normal  interviewing  hours  (e.g. ,  Saturday 
morning).  For  other  boys  mention  would  be  made  of  the  additional 
bonus  of  a  pop  record  or  a  Churchill  crown.  With  extreme  cases  an 
additional  fee  could  be  offered  (though  net  until  after  practically  all 
other  boys  in  the  district  had  been  interviewed).  On  occasions,  a 
second  appointment  maker  -  for  example  a  male  member  of  the  research 
team  or,  for  some  older  boys,  an  attractive  young  female  appointment 
maker  -  was  sent  to  try  to  get  the  boy  to  agree  to  come  for  interview. 
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Dealing  with  boys  who 

broke  appointments 

A  total  of  89  boys  out  of  the  target  sample  broke  their  appointment 
arrangement,  though  5"1  of  these  were  subsequently  interviewed.  Appoint¬ 
ment  breaking  appeared  to  occur:  where  the  boy  was  genuinely  prevented 
from  taking  part  through  illness  or  seme  other  pressing  circumstance; 
where  the  boy  made  the  initial  appointment  without  really  intending  to 
keep  it.  In  the  former  situation,  a  second  appointment  could  usually 
be  arranged  and  it  tended  to  be  kept.  The  other  class  of  boy  was 
pressed  for  a  second  appointment  and,  if  that  failed,  for  a  third.  With 
some  of  these  boys,  special  tactics  were  used,  such  as  making  appoint¬ 
ments  for  immediate  interview,  collecting  them  from  outside  school  or 
their  place  of  work. 

Dealing  with  boys  who  had  moved  away  from  the 

district  since  the  enumeration  survey 

The  appointment  makers  found  that  about  50  boys  had  changed  address  since 

the  enumeration  survey  -  which  in  a  given  case  may  have  preceded  appoint- 

(2) 

ment  making  by  anything  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months  .  Of  these 
boys,  nearly  half  were  traced  and  contacted  either  by  consulting  local 
authorities  (in  the  case  of  families  living  in  council  dwellings)  or  by 
asking  neighbours.  Any  boy  who  could  not  be  traced  or  whose  new  address 
was  outside  the  London  area  was  replaced  by  a  substitute  drawn  from  the 
supplementary  list  of  160  (see  pages  48,  49  and  Appendix  4)° 


(1)  The  target  sample  consisted  of  1,600  boys  in  a  primary  sample  and 
160  in  a  pool  of  potential  substitutes  (of  whom  55  were  actually 
drawn  for  interview). 

(2)  As  when  the  boy  was  contacted  well  after  the  appointment  maker  had 
dealt  with  most  of  the  other  boys  in  the  district. 
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The  collection  and  transport  of 
boys  to  the  interviewing  centre 

The  names  and  addresses  of  boys  for  whom  appointments  had  been  arranged 
were  given  to  a  female  member  of  the  research  team,  referred  to  here  as 
the  'Collector' .  On  a  typical  evening,  she  would  collect  from  their 
homes  all  the  boys  whose  appointments  were  for  about  the  same  time  and 
take  these  boys  by  car  or  taxi  to  the  interviewing  centre.  These  boys 
would  tend  to  be  all  in  the  13-1^  age  group  due  for  interviewing 
commencement  at  3*15  p.m.  She  would  then  prepare  to  collect  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  boys  due  for  interviewing  commencement  at  7*15  p»m.  Inevitably 
there  were  instances  where  a  single  boy  had  to  be  collected  from  a 
district  well  away  from  that  in  which  the  other  boys  lived.  In  such 
cases,  a  second  collector  was  called  in  to  bring  the  boy  to  the  Centre. 
This  happened  more  and  more  towards  the  end  of  the  survey  where  quite  a 
lot  of  'clearing  up'  had  to  be  done.  Occasionally,  arrangements  would 
be  made  to  pick  up  a  boy  outside  his  school  or  place  of  work. 

The  collector  would  introduce  himself  to  the  boy  and  his  parents,  showing 
an  official  card.  In  most  cases  the  boy  was  ready  and  eager  to  accompany 
her.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  boy  would  not  be  available  when 
the  collector  called  and  when  this  happened,  it  was  her  task  to  try  to 
find  out  the  reasons  why  and  to  pass  these  on  to  the  appointment  maker 
for  action. 


. 


" 
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THE  RATE  OF  SUCCESS  ACHIEVED 
IN  INTERVIEWING  BOYS 


It  will  be  recalled  that  1,600  boys  had  been  drawn  in  the  primary  sample 
and  that  a  further  160  had  been  placed  in  a  pool  for  use  as  substitutes 
if  necessary.  The  following  account  of  the  degree  of  success  achieved 
in  securing  interviews  with  boys  begins  with  a  statement  about  the  use 
of  substitutes  (55  of  the  160  were  in  fact  drawn  for  use)  and  then  goes 
on  to  the  level  of  success  achieved  for  the  whole  sample  of  1,655  boys. 

The  drawing  of  substitutes 

As  part  of  the  sample  design,  four  potential  substitute  boys  -  one  in 
each  age  group  -  had  been  selected  at  random  from  the  ’universe'  in  each 
of  the  forty  sampling  areas,  making  160  potential  substitutes  in  all. 
Altogether,  55  of  these  160  potential  substitutes  were  drawn  to  replace 
boys  in  the  original  sample;  in  each  case,  the  substitute  came  from 
the  same  sampling  area  as  the  replaced  boy.  The  reason  for  each 
substitution  is  given  in  Table  3  below.  Table  14  in  Appendix  4  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  55  substitutes  by  sampling  sub-areas. 


1 


. 


Table  3 


Reasons  for  Substitution 


Number  of  Boys 

Substituted 


Boy’s  family  had  moved  and  could  not  be 

traced  or  new  address  was  too  far  away  .  27 

Boy  had  been  committed  to  approved  school 

or  similar  institution  . . .  9 

Boy  had  moved  permanently  away  from  home  .  4 

Boy  had  died  . 1 

Boy  was  unknown  at  address  . . . . .  3 

Boy's  recorded  age  was  grossly  inaccurate  .  2 

Boy’s  father  was  a  public  figure,  v/hich 

could  have  caused  publicity  . 2 

Boy  was  a  recent  immigrant  and  could  not 

speak  English  . .  2 

Boy  was  interviewed  but  his  results  had  to 
be  discarded  because  he  was  completely 

uncommunicative  or  mentally  sub-normal  .  3 

Boy  was  very  severely  handicapped  (i.e.,  mentally 
or  physically)  . . 2 

Total  55 


From  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  most  common  reason  for  substitu¬ 
tion  was  that  the  boy  had  moved  either  a  long  way  from  the  sampling 
district  or  beyond  being  traced.  There  v/ere  27  of  these  boys  -  compared 
with  the  23  who  had  moved  and  were  subsequently  traced  and  contacted 
(see  above).  There  v/ere  also  nine  substitutions  for  boys  v/ho  had 

been  committed  to  an  approved  school  or  similar  institution  since  the  time 
of  the  enumeration  survey. 

i 

Substitutes  v/ere  used  only  under  stringent  conditions  and  their  number 
was  kept  to  a  low  level. 


- 

' 

'  •  ... 
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The  overall  success  rate  in 
securing  boys  for  interview 

Of  the  total  target  sample  of  1,655  boys  (including  the  55  substitutes), 
1,425  completed  their  interviews  at  the  Centre,  representing  an  86 %  success 
rate  (and  an  89%  success  rate  if  the  substituting  process  is  ignored). 

Table  4  below  gives  details  of  ho w  the  sample  loss  v/as  constituted. 


Table  4 

Reasons  for  Failure  to  Interview 

%  % 


No. 

on  250 

on  1 , 655 

Boy’s  family  had  moved  and  could  not  be  traced 

or  had  moved  to  new  address  too  far  away  . . . . 

27 

11.7 

1.6 

Boy  had  moved  permanently  away  from  home  . . 

4 

1.7 

0.2 

Boy  away  at  school  or  work  for  a  long  period  . . 

8 

5.5 

0.5 

Boy  committed  to  approved  school  or  similar 
institution  •  ©•oo«oooeooo6oooooo*cc»ooo90*»©Q 

9 

5.9 

0.5 

Family  not  contacted  after  repeated  calls  . 

6 

2.6 

0.4 

Boy  very  seriously  handicapped  (physically  or 

mentally)  . . . . . 

2 

0.9 

0.1 

Boy  actually  interviev/ed  but  results  discarded 
because  boy  completely  uncommunicative  or 
mentally  sub* ’normal  «o©o..ooooo.o.o«oo.ooo... 

5 

1.5 

0.2 

Boy  a  recent  immigrant  and  cannot  speak  English 

2 

0,9 

0.1 

Boy  unknown  at  adclress  oeoooo©©©oo®oo©o*oo©«©©» 

5 

1.5 

0.2 

Recorded  age  grossly  inaccurate  ............... 

2 

0.9 

0.1 

Boy  deceased  ©oooo©ooooooooooooooo#o*oo*©o©©©©# 

1 

0.4 

0.1 

Boy  dropped  because  father  a  public  figure 

(i.e. ,  to  avoid  publicity)  . . 

2 

0.9 

0.1 

Boy  refused  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 

change  his  mind  o©©ooooooooo©o©o©©o©oo©oo©©©© 

125 

55.5 

7.4 

Boy  broke  first  appointment  and  either  broke  a 
second  appointment  or  refused  a  second 
appointment  .o.o.«ooo..o...oooo«. ...oo. ...... 

58 

16.5 

2.5 

All 

250 

100.0% 

15.8% 

■ 


, 


■ 
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The  Characteristics  of  Those  Interviewed 
Compared  with  Those  Not  Interviewed 

A  success  rate  of  86?o,  though  very  high  for  a  sample  of  boys  in  London, 
still  leaves  '\b%  of  the  sample  uninterviewed <>  And  this  in  turn  raises 
the  important  question  of  ho w  the  230  uninterviewed  boys  (14$  of  the 
target  sample)  differed  from  the  1,42.5  boys  v/ho  were  interviewed. 

• 

Differences  in  terms  of  class  and  age.  The  enumeration  survey  had 
produced  certain  background  information  about  all  the  boys  in  the  target 
sample,  namely  the  father's  occupation  and  the  age  of  the  boy.  Table  5 
compares,  in  these  terms,  the  sample  members  who  were  interviev/ed,  those 
who  were  not  and  the  total  target  sample  (1,655  boys). 


* 


. 
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Table  5 

A  Comparison  of  Boys  Interviewed  with  Those  Not  Interviewed, 

in  Terms  of  Age*  and  Social  Class^ 

(all  figures  as  at  time  of  interview) 


• 

Characteristics 

- Ca3 - 

Boys 

Interviewed 

(1425) 

No.  % 

Tb) 

Not^ 

Interviewed 

(230) 

No.  % 

(c)  ] 

All 

Boys 

(1655) 

No.  %  | 

Social  Class  Rating  of  Father 

(Registrar  General’s  classifica¬ 
tion) 

Professional  and  Semi-Professional 

232 

16.3 

23 

10.0 

255 

15-4 

Skilled,  non-manual  . . 

170 

11.9 

17 

7.4 

187 

11.3 

Skilled,  manual  ................. 

628 

44.1 

91 

39.5 

719 

43.4 

Semi-skilled  . . . 

249 

17.5 

39 

17.0 

288 

17.4 

Unskilled  . . . . 

143 

10.0 

26 

11.3 

169 

10.2 

Not  classified  .................. 

3 

0.2 

34 

14,8 

37 

2.2 

1425 

100.0 

230 

r 

100.0 

1655 

100.0 

Boy’s  Age 

*13  ooi»oooooo*oc©®«ooooooooo*o«* 

329 

23.1 

25 

11.1 

354 

21.4 

14  ............................ 

369 

25.9 

38 

16.8 

407 

24.7 

338 

23.7 

62 

27-4 

400 

24.2 

*  7+ 

389 

27.3 

101 

44.7 

490 

29.7 

All  = 

1425 

100.0 

226 

100.0 

1651 

100.0 

Average  Age  = 

14 

— 

.6 

15 

.1 

14. 

6 

*  Age  at  time  of  interview. 

/  Registrar  General’s  classification. 

$4  Ages  for  uninterviewed  boys  are  estimates  of  their  ages  at  the  time  when 
the  other  boys  were  interviewed,  namely  3  months  (on  average)  after 
enumeration. 

+  Including  a  minority  of  boys  aged  17  years. 


■ 
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From  this  table  it  is  clear  that  the  un-interviewed  230  boys  and  the 
interviewed  1,425  v/ere  somewhat  different  in  terms  of  social  class  and 
age,  the  un-interviewed  boys  being  on  average  somewhat  older  and  of 
slightly  lower  ’social  grade’.  In  spite  of  this  there  is  very  little 
difference  betv/een  the  age  and  class  distributions  of  the  total  1,425 
boys  actually  interviewed  and  the  target  1,655  boys:  this  is  because 
of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  un-interviewed  group  and  the  moderate 
degree  of  their  atypicality. 


Differences  in  terms  of  amount  of  stealing.  Whereas  the  existence  of 
age  and  class  differences  between  the  interviewed  and  the  non-inter vie wed 
boys  must  be  noted  v/ith  care,  what  the  reader  most  needs  to  know  is 
whether  or  not  the  230  who  were  not  interviewed  differed  from  the  others 
in  terms  of  such  stealing  as  they  may  have  done.  It  is  possible  v/ith 
the  information  available  to  us  to  make  some  limited  estimates  of  the 
'theft  scores’  of  the  230  boys  who  v/ere  not  interviev/ed  and  of  the  effect 
of  not  interviev/ing  them  upon  the  overall  sample  average.  'Thus  we  know 
that  class  and  age  make  the  following  differences  (see  Table  6  below) 
to  the  average  ’index  of  amount  of  stealing’.  We  also  know  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  by  age  and  class,  of  the  un-interviewed  boys  (see  Table  5  )• 

Table  6 


/ 

Averaged 

Averaged 

Social  class'  of 

Index  of 

Age  of 

Index  of 

boy's  father 

Amount  of 

Boy 

Amount  of 

Stealing* 

Stealing* 

Professional  and  semi- 

pr  o  f  essi  onal  oooooooo©ooo©oo 

?6,6 

13  ..... 

64.9 

Skilled,  non-manual  .......... 

91o5 

14  ..... 

....  83.4 

Skilled,  manual  ©©ooo©©o©©*©o© 

102.2 

15  ..... 

Pa rtl v  ski  1 1  ad  ............... 

95o3 

103-8 

16  . 

....  122.6 

Unskilled  eooooo©ooo©©o»oo©ooo 

*  Based  on  scores  of  interviev/ed  boys  at  time  of  that  interview. 
/  Registrar  General's  classification. 


If  we  combine  these  data  we  can  derive  estimates  of  theft  scores  for 
the  uninterviewed  boys. 


Averaged  score  on 
index  of  amount  of 
stealing,  based  upon 

Scores  for  boys 
actually  inter¬ 
viewed 

Estimated  scores 
for  boys  not 
interviewed 

Estimated  scores 
for  all  boys  in 
target  sample 

Social  Class 

alone 

95.7 

97.1 

95c  9 

Age*  alone 

95-7 

i 

105.6 

97.0 

• 

*  Ages  as  at  time  of  interview  (or  attempted  interview). 


The  reason  for  difference  between  the  estimates  based  on  class  alone  and 

those  based  upon  age  alone  is  that  these  two  variables  are  differently 

correlated  with  amount  of  stealing.  This  situation  points  up  the 

possibility  that  some  of  the  other  differences  possibly  existing  between 

the  interviewed  and  the  non-interviev/ed  boys  could  be  substantially 

correlated  with  stealing.  In  that  event,  the  difference  between  the 

correlated  score  for  the  interviewed  boys  and  the  estimated  score  for  the 

uninterviewed  boys  could  be  greater  than  that  shown  in  the  age  ro w  of  the 

above  table.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  from  that  table  that  it 

takes  a  great  deal  of  such  difference  to  produce  any  substantial 

difference  between  the  average  for  the  1,425  boys  actually  interviewed 

and  the  estimate  for  the  total  target  sample  of  1,655  boys.  Moreover, 

we  kno w  from  other  of  the  evidence  stemming  from  this  enquiry  that  age 

(1) 

is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  main  correlates  of  accumulated  theft  score 

Certain  other  evidence  bears  directly  on  this  matter.  Thus  in  the 

Centre’s  report  on  "field  strategies  in  securing  a  high  rate  of  success 

•  •  (2) 

m  interviewing  boys"  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  the  theft  level  of 


(1)  See  "The  Correlates  of  Stealing",  Survey  Research  Centre,  1969. 

(2)  "Field  Strategies  Used  in  Securing  a  High  Rate  of  Success  in  Interview¬ 
ing  Boys",  P.  J.  Didcott,  Survey  Research  Centre,  1969* 


' 


. 
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boys  who  vary  in  the  degree  of  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  them 
for  interview.  The  salient  finding  from  this  special  analysis  was  that 
the  theft  level  of  the  51 %  more  easily  contacted  was  not  substantially 
different  from  the  theft  level  of  the  35/  who  proved  relatively  difficult 
to  contact.  This  outcome  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  table. 

Table  7 

Showing  Percentage  Distribution  of  Stealing*  According  to 

Level  of  Difficulty  in  Securing  an  Interview. 


Level  of  Difficulty  in  Securing  Interviews 

Theft  Score 

Relatively  Easy 

Relatively  Difficult 

(51#) 

(35#) 

Index  of  Variety  of 

% 

% 

of  Stealing" 

0-4 

13.2 

15.2 

5  -  8 

20.5 

20.1 

9-12 

18.5 

17.4 

13  -  1 6 

16.0 

13.5 

17  -  20 

13«2 

10.2 

21  -  24 

7.9 

12.1 

25  -  28 

4.2 

5.3 

29  -  32 

3.2 

3.7 

33  -  36 

2.3 

1.5 

37  -  4o 

0.7 

0.8 

4l  -  44 

0.4 

0.2 

All 

100.0 % 

100.0/ 

Average  scoie  for 

Variety  of  Theft 

13.1 

13.7 

Index  of  Amount 

% 

% 

of  Stealing/ 

0-50 

41.4 

39.7 

51  -  100 

22.6 

22.1 

101  -  200 

24.1 

23.9 

201  and  over 

11.9 

14.3 

All 

100.0 

100.0 

Average  score  for 

f 

Amount  of  Stealing 

93-6 

98.7 

*  These  are  indices  of  variety  and  of  amount. 

/  For  the  ’scores’  or  indices  of  stealing  set  out  in  this  table,  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  classes  of  theft  where  the  amount  taken  was  less  than 
l/6d.  The  effect  of  this  exclusion  is  to  sharpen  any  differences  between 
the  figures  in  the  two  columns  in  this  table. 


\ 
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Thus  in  terms  of  variety  of  stealing,  there  is  little  difference  betv/een 
them;  in  terms  of  amount  of  stealing  the  difference  is  noteworthy,  but 
still  relatively  small.  Direct  extrapolation  of  the  findings  to  the 
remaining  14 %  of  boys  would  suggest  averages  of  approximately  14.0  for 
variety  and  1CEL3  for  amount.  Even  if  these  averages  should  in  fact  be 
as  high  as  15  and  120  -  which  seems  most  unlikely  -  their  addition  to 
the  results  from  the  interviewed  8 6?j  v/ould  make  very  little  difference 

indeed  to  the  overall  averages. 


Area  differences  in  intervi ewing  success  rates.  Table  14  in  Appendix  4 
gives  the  interviewing  success  rates  in  each  of  the  40  polling  districts 
and  it  indicates  a  fairly  even  success  level  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  sampling  areas. 

Summing  up  on  the  extent  of  bias  involved 

in  the  failure  rate  of  l4?o 

Taken  altogether,  the  body  of  evidence  available  (and  presented  here) 
argues  strongly  against  the  achieved  sample  of  1,425  boys  being  appreciably 
unrepresentative  of  the  overall  target  sample  of  1,655  boys. 


. — — — ' 


THE  LATER  RE-UEIGHTING  OF  THE  SURVEY  SAMPLE 


A  reversible  sk ew  had  been  built  into  the  drawing  of'  the  40  wards  on 
which  the  enquiry  was  based.  This  bias  was  downwards  in  terras  of  the 
economic  level  of  the  wards  and  is  detailed  in  Table  2  ,  page 
Thus  instead  of  drav/ing  4  v/ards  in  each  of  the  10  economic-decile-groups 
in  the  London  region,  only  one  had  been  drawn  from  the  top  economic-decile 
group,  two  from  the  second,  ....  7  from  the  9th  decile  group  and  9  from 
the  10th  economic-decile-group.  The  purpose  of  this  skev/ed  selection 
v/as  to  ensure  that  the  total  sample  of  interviev/ed  boys  would  yield  a 
v/orkably  large  number  of  boys  who  qualified  in  terms  of  the  different 
hypotheses.  But  it  had  always  been  intended  that  the  total  sample  be 
re-v/eighted,  prior  to  analysis,  to  eliminate  the  economic  skew  initially 
put  into  it. 

The  Proposed  Method  of  Re-V/eighting 

The  planned  system  of  re-weighting  v/as  as  follows.  Each  decile  group 
of  cards  v/as  to  be  physically  re-v/eighted  so  as  to  yield  an  equal 
proportion  of  cases^  .  Nor  should  there  be  any  casting  out  of  cases 
in  doing  this.  Since  the  decile  group  with  the  largest  actual  yield 
of  cases  v/as  group  10  (based  on  9  v/ards),  all  the  different  decile 


(1)  A  different  procedure  v/as  used  in  relation  to  hypothesis  testing  by 
matching.  Thus,  for  this  highly  specialised  process,  there  v/as  no 

re-v/eighting  of  the  1,425  boys  to  bring  them  to  overall  represent¬ 
ativeness.  But  once  the  controls  and  the  qualifierss(re»any  one 
hypothesis)  v/ere  identified,  the  system  for  matching  control  group 
to  qualifying  group  v/as  through  the  computerised  v/eighting  of  every 
single ccard, on  the  system  described  on  pages  124-126. 
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groups  we re  to  be  weighted  up  to  that  particular  number  (i.e.,  312). 
The  intended  weighting  system  therefore  took  the  following  form. 

Table  8  . 


Decile 

Group 

Number 

of 

Wards 

Included 

Actual  Number 
of  Cases 

Yielded 

Weighting 

Index 

Initially- 

Proposed 

Planned 

Yield 

of 

Cards 

Actual 

Weighting 

Index 

Used 

Actual 

Yield 

of 

Cards 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

<d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

1 

1 

38 

8.21 

312 

4.98 

189 

2 

2 

76 

4.11 

312 

4.98 

378 

3 

2 

74 

4.22 

312 

4.98 

369 

4 

2 

67 

4.66 

312 

3.69 

247 

5 

3 

102 

1 

3.06 

312 

3.69 

376 

6 

3 

101 

3.09 

312 

2.23 

225 

7 

5 

179 

1.74 

312 

2.23 

399 

8 

6 

217 

1.44 

312 

1.44 

312 

9 

7 

259 

1.20 

312 

1.20 

311 

10 

9 

312 

1.00 

312 

1.00 

312 

. 

1,425 

3,120 

However,  on  later  discussion  of  the  statistical  problems  raised  by  the 
heavy  weighting  of  small  sub-groups  of  a  sample  (in  this  case,  of  the 
sub-group  of  boys  drawn  from  decile  group  1)  and  on  the  advice  of 
statistical  colleagues,  a  less  extreme  system  of  re-weighting  was  used. 
Thus  the  economic-decile-groups  1-3  (including  3  wards  in  all)  were 
grouped  together  and  given  a  joint  weighting  index  sufficient  to  lift 
their  combined  total  of  188  cases  to  a  weighted  total  of 
3  x  312  (=  918  =  4.98).  Similarly  economic-decile-groups' 4  and  3  were 

TEE 

combined  and  given  a  joint  weighting  index  of  3.89  (=  624) .  Economic- 

TE9 

decile-groups  6  and  7  were  given  a  combined  weighting  index  of 
2.23  (=  624).  Decile  groups  8,  9  and  10  were  v/eighted  as  originally 

2H0 


planned. 
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The  result  of  this ’precautionary'  measure  is  shown  in  column  (g)  of 
Table  8.  Clearly  it  was  to  under-represent  boys  from  groups  1 ,  4  and 
6  and  to  over-represent  boys  from  decile  groups  2,  3  and  7* 

Inevitably,  this  type  of  arrangement  leaves  the  v/ay  open  to  disagreement 
of  some  kind.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  take  note  of  the 
very  small  difference  in  the  estimated  (all  sample)  theft-level  yielded 
by  the  above  re-weighting  system  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  re-wei ght- 
ing  system  which  was  initially  planned  and  which  is  shown  in  column  (c) 
of  Table  8.  This  comparison  is  given  in  Table  9* 


■ 
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Table  9 

The  Effect  upon  Score  Distribution  of  Using 
a  Modified  Weighting  System. 


1  Amount 1 
Scores 

1 

Using  Weighting  System 
as  Initially  Planned 
(See  Col.(d)  of  Table  8) 

Weighting  System 
Actually  Used 
(See  Col.(f)  of  Table  8  ) 

Completely 

(See  Col.( 

Unweighted  System 

c)  of  Table  8  ) 

N 

$ 

N 

$ 

N 

$ 

0-10 

375 

12 

370 

12 

159 

11 

11  -  20 

213 

7 

222 

7 

105 

7 

21  -  30 

290 

9 

300 

10 

136 

10 

31  -  40 

223 

7 

216 

7 

88 

6 

41  -  50 

193 

6 

204 

7 

92 

6 

51-60 

128 

4 

132 

4 

60 

4 

6l  -  70 

159 

5 

157 

5 

70 

5 

71  -  80 

l66 

5 

157 

5 

71 

5 

81  -  30 

128 

4 

138 

4 

60 

4 

91  -  100 

157 

5 

141 

5 

59 

4 

101  -  110 

100 

3 

99 

3 

48 

3 

111  -  120 

89 

3 

89 

3 

38 

3 

121  -  130 

96 

3 

96 

3 

43 

3 

131  -  140 

69 

2 

69 

2 

34 

2 

141  -  150 

109 

4 

107 

3 

50 

4 

151  -  200 

275 

9 

266 

9 

127 

9 

201  -  250 

125 

4 

119 

4 

66 

5 

251  -  300 

92 

3 

90 

3 

42 

3 

301+ 

132 

4 

138 

4 

77 

5 

3,H9 

1 

99$  ;  3,110 

_  .  a. 

100$ 

1,425 

1- 

99$ 

' 


' 


■ 
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In  fact,  the  difference  is  remarkably  small.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simply  that  the  economic  level  of  a  ward,  as  indicated  by  the  Juror 
figure  has  a  linear  correlation  with  theft  level  of  less  that  -0.1. 

This  was  fully  recognised  at  the  time  the  compromise  decision  about 
weighting  was  reached. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  much  worth  noting  that  the  completely  unweighted 
distributions  of  theft  score  are  remarkably  similar  to  the  distributions 
yielded  by  either  of  the  two  weighting  systems. 

Had  the  initial  skewing  and  the  subsequent  re-weighting  been  based, 

not  on  the  economic-decile  level  of  wards,  but  upon  the  occupational 

level  of  the  fathers  of  boys ,  the  outcome  would  have  been  much  the  same , 

for  the  linear  correlation  between  occupational  level  of  father  and 

(1) 

theft  level  is  approximately  -0.2. 


(1)  See  "The  Extent  of  Stealing  by  London  Boys  and  Some  of  its  Origins", 
W.A.  Belson,  The  Advancement  of  Science,  Vol.25  (124),  December,  19 68. 
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THE  INTERVIEWING  PROCEDURE 

The  Place  of  Interview 


Interviewing  was  conducted  in  a  mid-city  centre  especially  equipped 
for  interviewing.  The  reasons  for  this  choice  of  interviewing  venue 
have  been  given  already  on  page  40  of  this  report.  Very  briefly 
however  these  were:  (i)  that  the  necessary  degree  of  privacy  was 
rarely  available  in  boys’  homes;  (ii)  that  it  was  virtually  impossible 
to  get  local  interviewing  centres  in  each  of  the  districts  drawn  in  a 
random  sample  and  that  even  when  such  premises  became  available  in 
some  districts,  they  did  not  provide  anything  like  desirable  inter¬ 
viewing  conditions. 

The  mid-city  centre  used  was  a  small  self-contained  building  in 
Portsmouth  Street,  W.C.2.  The  internal  structure  of  the  building  had 
been  adapted  to  provide  eight  interviewing  rooms,  a  reception  room 
and  two  additional  offices  for  members  of  the  research  team  in  charge 
of  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  project.  The  interior  of  the 
building  was  decorated  to  provide  an  informal -atmosphere  and  to  avoid 
possible  association  with  school  or  officialdom.  Each  of  the  eight 
interviewing  rooms  was  sound-proofed  to  prevent  anyone  outside  a  room 
from  hearing  what  was  said  by  boys  being  interviewed  there,  to  protect 
the  interview  from  outside  noises  and  distractions  and  to  impress  the 
boy  with  the  privacy  of  the  interview.  Each  room  was  furnished  with 
two  tables,  chairs  and  various  items  of  equipment  connected  with  the 
interview  and  described  later  on  in  this  section. 

The  Interviewers 


For  a  number  of  reasons  the  interviewing  procedure  was  a  difficult 
and  demanding  one:  matters  being  investigated  were  of  a  distinctly 
delicate  kind;  the  administration  of  the  interview  was  complex  and 
lengthy;  a  very  high  quality  of  intensive  probing  was  required. 
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For  these  and  other  reasons  it  was  essential  that  interviewers 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  trained  and  that  their  work 
should  at  all  times  be  subject  to  quality  control. 

Selection  of  Interviewers 

Male  rather  than  female  interviewers  were  recruited  since  it  was 
thought  that  boys  might  be  more  willing  to  talk  to  men  about  a 
matter  like  stealing,  though  this  assumption  was  never  tested. 

Only  young  men  (under  30  years  of  age)  were  used  as  interviewers 
as  evidence  from  an  Exploratory  Study  ^  suggested  that  they  were 
more  likely  to  gain  the  confidence  and  the  co-operation  of  adolescent 
boys  than  were  older  men.  Ideally,  the  qualities  required  of 
prospective  interviewers  were  high  intelligence!  friendliness 
coupled  with  firmness;  an  unshockable  outlook;  an  air  of  depend¬ 
ability;  an  absence  of  off-putting  mannerisms  or  peculiarities, 

(e.g. ,  a  stammer,  a  twitch,  a  sophisticated  accent);  a  tendency  to 
use  simple  language;  an  ability  to  seize  quickly  on  points  of 
relevance;  a  youthful  appearance.  Such  requirements  would  have 
been  virtually  impossible  to  meet  in  full,  but  in  the  selection 
process  every  effort  was  made  to  meet  them  as  fully  as  possible. 

Advertisements  in  the  press  and  in  selected  circular  systems  provided 

a  large  number  of  applicants  and  these  were  initially  screened  on  the 

details  provided  by  them  on  an  application  form.  Those  getting 

(2) 

through  this  check  were  interviewed'  ' .  On  the  basis  of  this, 
approximately  twenty  applicants  were  given  a  week’s  ’selection  course’ 
designed  to  assess  potential  for  interviewing  of  the  kind  that  would 

(1)  "Identifying  Difficulties  and  Facilitating  Factors  in  Gathering 

Information  from  Boys  about  Their  Stealing  and  Associated  Matters: 
An  Exploratory  Study",  W.A.  Belson  and  M.  Beeson,  1968,  The  Survey 
Research  Centre. 

(2)  In  all  cases  an  applicant  was  required  to  carry  out  a  trial 
interview  which  was  tape  recorded  for  analysis  by  those  responsible 
for  selection. 
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have  to  be  done.  These  candidates  were  given  instructions  in  the 
required  interviewing  technique  and  in  the  use  of  the  equipment 
necessary  for  it.  They  first  practiced  the  procedure  on  each  other 
and  subsequently  carried  out  trial  interviews  with  boys  who  came  to 
the  Centre  for  this  purpose.  These  test  interviews  were  fully  tape 
recorded  by  the  interviewer  concerned.  On  the  following  morning  each 
recording  was  played  to  the  applicants  (as  a  group)  for  discussion 
and  for  corrective  suggestions  by  the  persons  responsible  for  selection 
and  training.  This  process  was  repeated  throughout  the  week  and  at 
the  end  of  it  there  was  little  difficulty  in  eliminating  people  who 
appeared  to  lack  the  necessary  special  ability.  These  processes  led 
to  the  selection  of  ten  men  for  full  training  as  interviewers. 

Training  of  Interviewers 

The  subsequent  training  period  for  the  selected  interviewers  lasted 
for  two  weeks.  During  this  period,  the  trainee  interviewers  continued 
the  procedure  started  in  the  week  devoted  to  selection.  They  were 
constantly  encouraged  to  criticize  their  own  performances  and  the 
performances  of  other  interviewers  and  to  ask  questions  about  all 
aspects  of  the  interviewing  procedure.  The  person  in  charge  of 
training  corrected  errors  in  procedure,  pointed  out  opportunities 
for  interrogation  that  were  missed  and  generally  instructed  the 
trainees  as  necessary. 

The  emphasis  during  training  was  on  (i)  asking  standardised  questions 
precisely  as  worded  in  the  question;  (ii)  keeping  rigorously  to 
procedural  instructions;  (iii)  the  exacting  requirements  of  probing 
and  challenging  in  the  parts  of  the  questionnaire  where  the  securing 
of  detail  had  to  be  left  to  the  interviewers. 


. 
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The  emphasis  put  upon  keeping  rigorously  to  set  questions  and  to 
the  questioning  procedure  arose  out  of  long  experience  with  the 
tendency  of  interviewers  to  deviate  from  question  wordings  and 
from  instructions.  Evidence  of  this  tendency  is  presented  in 
reports  of  the  Centre Moreover,  the  experience  of  members  of 
the  Survey  Research  Centre  is  that  deviation  from  instructions 
increases  quite  markedly  with  the  graduate  population.  The  tape 
recordings  of  performance  provided  marked  evidence  of  this  process 
in  action  and  instructors  were  constantly  pointing  this  tendency 
out  to  the  interviewers  concerned  and  generally  guarding  against  the 
asking  of  questions  which  were  more  of  interviewer  origin  than  part 
of  the  planned  procedure. 

Whereas  some  parts  of  the  procedure  demanded  the  use  of  standardised 
questions,  other  parts  of  it  were  dependent  upon  the  use  of  high- 
grade  probing  and  challenging  techniques.  These  techniques  were 
presented  to  the  interviewers  as  processes  of  detection,  demanding 
both  concentration  and  flexibility  on  their  part.  Interviewers  had 
to  learn  to  avoid  using  negative  probing  (e.g,  "That's  all  then?"/ 
"Nothing  else?")  and  to  avoid  leading  questions  that  might  bias  boys 
towards  giving  some  one  kind  of  answer  rather  than  what  he  actually 
felt  or  had  done  in  the  matter  concerned. 

Throughout  training  every  effort  was  made  to  impress  upon  interviewers 
the  fact  that  their  approach  had  at  all  times  to  be  firm  yet  friendly 
and  helpful  and  that  on  no  account  should  there  be  any  tendency  on 
their  part  to  judge  or  even  to  seem  to  judge  the  boy's  behaviour  as 
right  or  wrong.  Furthermore,  a  major  effort  had  been  made  to  impress 
upon  these  interviewers  the  need  to  be  self-critical  and  to  examine 
their  own  tape  recordings  for  evidence  of  deviation  from  instructions 
and  of  inadequate  probing  or  challenging. 

(l)  "Studies  in  Readership",  W.A.  Belson,  Business  Publications  Ltd., 
London,  196% 

"The  Semantic  Differential  Scaling  System  in  Market  Research: 

III  Interviewer  Deviations  from  Instructions",  W.A.  Belson  and 
S.B.  Quinn,  Survey  Research  Centre,  London,  1969* 
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By  the  end  of  the  two  Y^reeks*  training  period  the  trainee  inter¬ 
viewers  were  judged  to  have  reached  a  satisfactory  level  of 
proficiency  and  to  be  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  interviewing 
procedure  for  them  to  make  a  start  with  the  interviewing  of  boys 
in  the  survey  itself. 

Interviev/ers  expected  to  v/ork  for  a  year  on  this  enquiry  and  this 
arrangement  se'~ved  as  a  safeguard  against  any  substantial  degree  of 
interviewer  turnover.  Nonetheless,  several  interviewers  did  leave 
in  the  course  of  the  year  long  fieldwork  and  were  replaced  by  new 
interviewers  who  then  went  through  a  similar  process  of  initial 
training. 

The  Organisation  of  the  Interviev/ers 

The  interviewing  of  boys  was  carried  out  by  a  team  of  eight  full-time 
interviewers,  located  at  the  interviewing  centre.  Normally,  each 
would  conduct  one  interview  per  day,  starting  either  in  the  late 
afternoon  or  early  evening.  But  occasionally  during  school  holidays, 
when  boys  were  available  during  the  daytime,  an  interviewer  would  be 
required  to  carry  out  two  interviews  -  one  in  the  morning  and  another 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

Detailed  scheduling  of  interviews  was  made  possible  by  the  work  of 
the  appointment  makers  who  had  arranged,  two  or  three  days  in  advance, 
times  for  the  collection  of  boys  and  for  the  commencement  of  their 
interviews.  Interviewers  were  kept  informed  of  the  estimated  time  of 
arrival  of  interviewees  for  the  coming  day  and  they  were  required  to 
be  ready  in  their  rooms  at  the  arranged  time.  This  co-ordination  of 
field  workers  and  interviewing  staff  was  a  key  factor  in  the  smooth 
and  efficient  running  of  the  survey. 
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In  addition  to  conducting  the  interview,  which  was  spread  over  a 
period  of  three  hours  and  was  tape  recorded,  interviewers  were 
required  to  prepare  a  detailed  report  on  each  interview.  This  was 
done  at  the  centre  on  the  morning  or  early  afternoon  of  the  day 
following  the  interview  itself*  Report  preparation  was  virtually 
a  transcription  of  the  tape  recording,  the  interviewer  having  been 
left  free  of  a  writing  commitment  during  the  interview  itself  so 
that  he  could  be  more  alert  in  conducting  it.  The  transcribing 
process  was  a  lengthy  one,  taking  two  to  three  hours  to  complete. 

Thus  for  most  of  the  day  the  interviewers  were  engaged  either  in 
conducting  or  transcribing  interviews.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
filled  by  meetings  and  discussions  with  the  quality  control  officer 
(see  next  section)  or  with  other  members  of  the  research  team. 

The  interviewing  of  the  1425  boys  brought  to  the  Centre  was  spread 
out  over  approximately  one  year.  During  this  period  a  total  of  14 
interviewers  were  employed,  although  the  number  actually  interviewing 
on  any  one  evening  did  not  exceed  eight.  The  number  of  interviews 
conducted  per  interviewer  varied  from  167  to  44*  In  addition  28  boys 
were  interviewed  by  other  members  of  the  research  team. 

Quality  Control  of  Interviewers 

The  interviewing  technique  employed  in  this  project  relied  heavily 
upon  the  performance  of  the  interviewers.  Deficiencies  can  take  the 
form  of  deviation  from  instructions,  the  use  of  leading  probes, 
failure  to  challenge  and  clarify  ambiguous  statements,  mistakes  in 
writing  down  replies.  The  detection  and  elimination  of  these  and 
other  potential  sources  of  error  were  of  crucial  importance  in  achieving 
a  high  standard  of  accuracy  and  of  thoroughness  in  data  collection. 
Consequently  an  elaborate  system  of  control  was  instigated  to  ensure 
that  the  necessary  quality  of  interviewer  performance  was  maintained 
throughout. 
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The  method  used  for  quality  control  depended  to  a  large  degree  on 
the  fact  that  interviews  were  fully  tape  recorded  and  could  thus  he 
checked  in  detail ,  Quality  control  was  carried  out  by  a  full  time 
member  of  the  research  team  called  the  Quality  Control  Officer,  whose 
personal  ability  and  thoroughness  as  an  interviewer  had  been  proved 
in  the  developmental  stages  of  the  research  programme.  He  listened 
to  recorded  material  from  each  interviewer,  sometimes  making  spot 
checks  and  sometimes  listening  to  a  complete  interview;  normally, 
one  complete  tape  per  week  for  each  of  the  eight  interviewers  was 
fully  checked.  While  listening  to  the  interview,  the  Quality  Control 
Officer  also  checked  the  adequacy  of  the  transcription  of  information 
from  tape  to  report  form.  Any  deficiencies  in  performance  were 
straight  away  communicated  to  the  interviewer  responsible  in  order 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  their  being  repeated  in  subsequent 
interviews. 

As  well  as  the  quality  control  of  individual  work,  daily  meetings 
between  all  the  interviewers  and  the  Quality  Control  Officer  were 
held.  This  allowed  discussion  of  any  recurrent  points  of  failure  and 
the  suggestion  of  methods  for  overcoming  these.  Interviewers  could 
also  be  alerted  to  any  new  types  of  mistakes  that  were  starting  to 
develop  in  the  work  of  team  members.  These  meetings  were  also  important 
in  helping  interviewers  to  maintain  uniformity  in  the  nature  and  degree 
of  probing  and  challenging  which  they  employed. 


(l)  Indeed,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  using  tape  recorders  was  that 
they  afforded  a  means  of  checking  the  performance  of  interviewers. 
Other  reasons  are  outlined  on  pages  92-3  of  this  report. 
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Procedures  adopted  at  the  Interviewing  Centre 

Before  and  After  the  Interview 


Rather  special  considerations  governed  the  way  the  hoysv/ere  received 
on  arrival  at  the  Centre.  In  the  first  place,  the  anonymity  of  the 
boys  had  to  be  maintained  from  start  to  finish,  for  the  exploratory 
study  had  demonstrated  that  anonymity  was  essential  for  getting 
meaningful  information  from  the  boys.  Secondly,  any  anxiety  or 
hostility  felt  by  boys  had  to  be  reduced  as  early  as  possible  so  that 
a  co-operative  relationship  between  boy  and  interviewer  could  be 
established  more  easily.  In  addition,  arrangements  had  to  be  made 
for  paying  the  boys  their  fees  and  for  providing  refreshments.  To 
meet  these  requirements,  the  following  procedures  were  adopted  at  the 
reception  and  the  departure  stages. 

Reception  of  Boys 

Boys,  almost  always  in  groups,  were  brought  to  the  interviewing  centre 
by  a  Collector  (see  page  47  for  details  of  the  job  of  the  Collectors). 
Here  they  were  met  at  the  front  door  by  a  member  of  the  research  team 
called  the  Receptionist  who  took  the  boys  into  a  reception  room. 

Whereas  the  Collector  knew  the  names  of  the  boys  she  had  brought  to 
the  Centre,  the  Receptionist  did  not.  To  maintain  this  difference, 
the  Collector  did  not  enter  the  Centre  but  simply  passed  the  boys  over 
with  no  more  than  a  perfunctory  greeting  to  the  Receptionist.  The 
Collector  then  went  off  to  call  on  the  next  set  of  boys  (i.e.,  for  the 
later-starting  session  of  the  evening).  The  reception  room  was 
pleasantly  furnished.  It  was  provided  with  magazines  likely  to  interest 
adolescent  boys  and,  as  a  guide  for  later  choice  of  a  pop  record,  a 
chart  of  the  current  ’Top  Twenty’*  The  Receptionist  then  offered  the 
boys  refreshments  in  the  form  of  soft  drinks,  tea,  sandwiches,  and 
chatted  with  them  for  a  few  minutes.  She  then  went  on  to  explain  that 
they  were  going  to  be  interviewed  separately,  that  the  interview  would 
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be  friendly  and  enjoyable  and  that  afterwards  they  would  return  to 
the  reception  room,  collect  their  payment  and  go  off  home.  The  boys 
were  then  shown  a  set  of  cards  each  bearing  a  Christian  name  and 
asked  to  choose  one  of  them.  The  Receptionist  explained  that  as  the 
interview  was  completely  private,  they  would  not  be  called  by  their 
real  names  but  by  the  name  on  the  card  they  selected.  If,  for  instance, 
someone  chose  the  card  marked  'Jimmy1,  then  the  interviewer  would  call 
him  Jimmy  during  the  interview  and  would  never  know  his  real  name. 

It  was  stressed  that  they  were  free  to  choose  any  one  of  the  cards. 

Boys  appeared  to  be  amused  by  the  idea  of  having  a  false  name  -  some 
of  which  (e.g. ,  Ringo)  were  deliberately  included  for  this  effect  - 
so  that  this  strategy  helped  to  create  a  relaxed  atmosphere  as  well 
as  emphasising  the  anonymity  of  the  interview.  As  soon  as  all  the 
boys  had  selected  cards,  they  were  led  to  the  interviewing  rooms, 
each  boy  being  briefly  introduced  to  his  interviewer  by  his  false  name. 

Procedure  After  the  Interview 

After  the  interview,  each  boy  was  brought  back  to  the  reception  room 
by  his  interviewer.  Because  of  variability  in  the  lengths  of  the 
interview  with  the  different  boys,  they  came  back  singly.  As  each 
boy  came  in,  the  Receptionist  measured  his  height,  weight  and  grip 
strength  with  apparatus  in  the  reception  room.  She  then  handed  over 
the  promised  payment  in  cash  and  either  a  Churchill  Crown  piece,  a 
pop  record  or  five  shillings,  according  to  the  boy’s  preference.  The 
boy  was  also  given  the  fare  home  by  public  transport.  Finally,  the 
Receptionist  made  out  a  receipt  for  these  items  which  the  boy  signed 
with  his  false  name,  checked  that  the  boy  knew  the  way  home  arid 
escorted  him  to  the  front  door.  With  younger  boys  and  with  those 
finishing  an  interview  really  late,  transport  home  was  by  pre-paid 
taxi  cab. 
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THE  INTERVIEW 
Introductory  Comment 

Although  the  setting  in  which  interviews  took  place  and  the  necessary 
preparations  have  already  been  described,  it  may  be  useful  to  recall 
here  the  salient  features  of  these  arrangements.  Interviews  were 
carried  out  in  small  soundproofed  rooms  at  a  centre.  Here,  each  boy 
was  questioned  separately  for  two  to  three  hours  by  one  of  a  team  of 
eight  interviewers.  Prior  to  the  interview,  boys  had  been  told  that 
it  was  about  "What  they  did  in  their  spare  time"  and,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible,  the  real  nature  of  the  enquiry  had  been  concealed  from  them. 
On  arrival  at  the  Centre,  special  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  any 
anxiety  felt  by  the  boys  and  the  cover  of  anonymity  was  introduced 
by  giving  each  boy  a  false  name. 

The  interview  consisted  of  three  parts: 

(1)  an  introductory  phase  designed  to  put  the  boy  at  ease; 

(2)  the  administration  of  a  specially  constructed  questioning 
technique  for  getting  from  boys  information  about  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  such  stealing  as  they  may  have  done; 

(3)  the  administration  of  numerous  questions  about  many  aspects 
of  the  boys’  backgrounds. 

The  background  information  was  required  (i)  to  determine  whether  or 
not  ihe  boy  qualified  in  terms  of  the  different  hypotheses  which  were 
to  be  tested  with  respect  to  causal  factors  in  the  development  of 
stealing  (e.g. ,  whether  or  not  he  frequently  went  out  just  looking 
for  fun  and  excitement;  whether  or  not  he  feared  the  consequences 
of  getting  caught  for  stealing);  (ii)  to  provide  a  pool  of  background 
variables  likely  to  meet  the  matching  requirements  of  hypothesis 
testing.  The  information  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  boys’  stealing 
was  required  primarily  as  a  criterion  against  which  to  test  the 
hypotheses.  However,  it  would  also  be  used  to  establish  the  true 
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extent  of  the  stealing  phenomenon  (as  distinct  from  that  indicated 
by  the  official  figures)  about  which  the  whole  enquiry  was  centred. 

All  stages  of  the  interview  had  been  subject  to  major  preparatory  work. 
Stages  1  and  2  were  in  fact  developed  through  a  separate  project  which 
took  over  a  year  to  complete,  which  has  been  detailed  briefly  on  pages  7>  27 
and  which  has  been  fully  reported  in  Parts  I  and  II  of  MThe  development 
of  a  procedure  for  eliciting  information  from  boys  about  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  their  stealing" Briefly,  what  happened  was  this: 

(1) .  An  exploratory  study  of  an  intensive  kind  was  conducted  to 

identify  difficulties  and  facilitating  factors  in  getting 
from  boys  information  about  such  stealing  as  they  may  have 
done. 

(2) .  On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  a  first  approximation  to  a 

questioning  procedure  was  designed. 

(3) -  This  procedure  was  then  tested  and  subsequently  modified  in 

the  light  of  the  weaknesses  found  in  it. 

(4) *  The  process  of  ’test  leading  to  modification’  was  carried  out 

seven  times  in  all  before  the  procedure  was  regarded  as  satis¬ 
factory  for  the  causal  inquiry. 

(5) .  The  procedure  was  then  subjected  to  a  reliability  test  and 

yielded  reliability  indices  ranging  from  0.86-0.95* 

The  questions  about  background  were  also  subject  to  considerable 
preparatory  work,  in  that  the  data  concerned  had  to  be  geared  to 
the  needs  of  hypothesis  testing  and  to  the  provision  of  biographical 
details  geared  to  these  hypotheses.  The  numerous  questions  developed 
for  these  purposes  were  piloted  and  then  modified  as  necessary. 

They  are  given  in  full  in  Appendix 


(l)  A  Survey  Research  Centre  report,  1968. 
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The  Introductory  Phase  of  the  Interview 

The  interview  began  with  a  short  introductory  phase  designed  partly 
to  put  the  boy  at  ease  and  establish  rapport  and  partly  to  introduce 
him  to  the  concepts  and  techniques  which  would  be  used  in  securing 
information  about  stealing. 

Putting  the  boy  at  ease  and 

developing  co-operation 

On  entering  the  interviewing  room  the  boy  was  told  that  the  first 
part  of  the  interview  would  deal  with  the  kinds  of  things  he  might 
do  in  his  spare  time.  He  was  then  asked  his  false  name  and  reassured 
that  no-one  wanted  to  know  his  real  name.  It  was  explained  tnat  this 
helped  boys  to  tell  about  all  their  activities.  The  interviewer 
proceeded  by  saying  that  the  information  was  required  to  help  in  the 
writing  of  a  book  on  boys  and  their  activities.  Finally,  the  presence 
of  a  tape  recorder  was  pointed  out  to  the  boy  and  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  save  writing  lots  of  notes  during  the  interview. 

These  explanations  and  reassurances  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
dispel  anxiety  or  suspicion  at  this  early  stage  of  the  interview,  when 
the  boy  was  still  unaware  of  its  main  purpose.  Later  on,  when  the 
subject  of  stealing  was  introduced,  explanations  were  considerably 
elaborated  and  considerably  reinforced. 

Questions  about  spare  time  interests  used  as 

a  means  of  introducing  boys  to  the  concepts 

and  techniques  of  the  Eliciting  Procedure 

See  Booklet  A  (pages  1-9)  of  Appendix  3(b)  for  full  working  details  of  this 
part  of  the  procedure.  Boys  had  come  to  this  interview  expecting  to 
be  asked  about  their  spare  time  activities  and  accordingly  questions 
on  the  traditional  types  of  spare  time  activities  were  asked  to  set 
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the  interview  going  and  to  establish  friendly  contact  between  the  boy 
and  the  interviewer.^^ 

However,  preliminary  work  had  established  it  as  highly  desirable  to 
exploit  this  introductory  phase  to  get  the  boy  used  to  the  kinds  of 
procedures  with  which  the  questions  about  stealing  would  begin. 

Thus  the  initial  questions  about  stealing  were  to  be  put  to  boys  through 
a  series  of  statements  about  stealing,  e.g. ,  "I  have  stolen  something 
from  a  stall  or  barrow”,  each  printed  on  a  card,  which  would  be  passed 
through  a  slit  in  a  screen,  separating  the  boy  from  the  interviewer 
(see  the  diagram  on  page  78(b)  of  this  report).  The  boy  would  then  be 
required  to  sort  each  card  into  one  or  the  other  of  two  boxes  (attached 
to  the  screen)  marked  ’YES'  and  'NEVER’,  according  to  whether  he  had 
ever  committed  the  type  of  theft  described  by  the  statement  on  the  card. 
(A  full  description  of  this  equipment  and  procedure  is  given  on 
pages  78-9  and  in  Appendix  3(b)).  To  prepare  the  boy  for  this,  the 
questions  about  spare  time  activities  were  made  to  take  the  form  out¬ 
lined  in  (a)  -  (d)  below  and  given  in  full  in  Booklet  A  of  Appendix  3(b). 

(a)  The  boy  was  to  sort  into  two  boxes  ('YES’  or  'NEVER')  each  of 
twenty  cards.  On  each  of  these  was  printed  a  spare  time 
activity  of  some  kind  (e.g.,  I  have  been  fishing;  I  have  made 
models;  I  have  played  football;  I  have  been  to  a  fun-fair 


(1)  The  responses  to  these  questions  were  later  exploited  to  test 
several  hypotheses  about  the  part  played  by  a  boy's  store  of 
interest  in  keeping  him  out  of  stealing.  See  section  on 
hypotheses. 
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or  amusement  arcade)^  '.  If  the  boy  believed  he  had  ever 
done  what  was  on  the  card,  he  was  to  put  the  card  into  the 
box  labelled  ’YES'.  Otherwise  it  was  to  go  into  the  box 
labelled  ’NEVER' • 

(b)  The  two  sorting  boxes  were  fixed  to  a  screen  behind  which 
sat  the  interviewer.  The  interviewer  passed  the  cards  one 
at  a  time  to  the  boy  through  a  slot  at  the  bottom  of  the 
screen.  The  boy  could  not  see  the  interviewer  and  the 
interviewer  could  see  neither  the  boy  nor  where  the  boy  put 
the  different  cards.  The  equipment  is  shown  on  page  78(b) 
(showing  the  screen)  and  page  79(b)  (showing  open  booklet) . 


(l)  The  full  twenty  'interests'  listed  on  the  cards  were  as 
follows: 

1.  I  have  been  fishing; 

2.  I  have  played  a  musical  instrument; 

3.  I  have  made  models; 

4.  I  have  been  train  spotting; 

5.  I  have  been  skating; 

6.  I  have  played  table  tennis; 

7.  I  have  collected  stamps  or  coins; 

8.  I  have  collected  gramophone  records; 

9.  I  have  been  a  cub  or  a  scout; 

10.  I  have  done  some  photography; 

11.  I  have  looked  after  a  pet; 

12.  I  have  played  football; 

13.  I  have  played  billiards  or  snooker; 

14«  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  club; 

15.  I  have  been  to  a  museum; 

16.  I  have  been  to  a  fun  fair  or  an  amusement  arcade; 

17*  I  have  been  to  a  school  dance; 

18.  I  have  borrowed  books  from  a  public  library; 

19.  I  have  been  to  a  theatre  to  see  a  play; 

20.  I  have  gone  especially  to  see  some  famous  buildings* 
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(c)  The  boy  received  early  instruction  as  to  how  to  use  the 
sorting  boxes  and  what  to  do  if  he  was  unsure  about  where 
to  put  a  card.  In  addition,  the  first  five  cards  were 
exploited  to  teach  the  boys  the  rules  of  sorting.  See 
pages  3-7  of  booklet  A  (on  pages  191-3  of  this  report)  for 
the  details  of  this  rule  teaching.  The  rules  were: 

(1)  A  card  is  sorted  as  ‘YES'  even  if  the  act  concerned: 
had  been  done  only  once  in  all  the  boy’s  life;  had 
been  last  done  a  long  time  ago  or  when  he  was  very 
young;  had  been  only  very  minor  in  character;  had 
been  only  a  ’try  out*  in  character. 

(2)  If  the  boy  does  not  know  where  to  put  a  card  he  should 
ask  for  clarification  by  the  interviewer  but  if  this 
does  not  help  he  should  put  the  card  face  down  in  front 
of  him  for  later  clarification. 

These  rules  were  taught  through  questioning  (e.g. ,  ’’Where 
would  you  put  the  card  if  you  did  this  only  when  you  were 
very  young?"  CORRECT  IF  NECESSARY.  THIN  GET  HIM  TO  SORT 
THE  CARD).  For  all  the  rules  included  under  (a)  above, 
there  was  at  least  one  repetition. 

The  first  few  cards  were  also  used  as  a  test  to  find  out  if 
the  boy  could  read  with  sufficient  fluency  for  this  operation. 
If  not,  all  cards  had  to  be  read  out  for  him,  both  in  this 
check  on  spare  time  activities  and  in  the  sea? ting  of  ©ards 
about  stealing. 

(d)  At  the  end  of  the  sorting  of  the  twenty  spare  time  activity 
cards,  the  interviewer  was  required  to  clear  up  any  outstanding 
'not  sure’  cards,  and  then  ask  the  boy  to  bundle  up  his  ’YES’ 

cards  in  one  pack  and  his  'NEVER'  cards  in  another. 
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(e)  The  spare  time  activity  cards  were,  in  preparation  for  the 
interview,  inserted  between  the  pages  of  a  bound  book  of 
instructions  to  which  the  interviewer  had  to  work.  Some 
parts  of  these  instructions  were  in  the  form  of  general 
directions  and  others  were  in  the  form  of  specific  words  to 
be  used.  The  interviewer  worked  through  the  booklet  in  order, 
taking  out  the  twenty  interest  pages  in  proper  order  for 
sorting  by  the  boy. 

The  Administration  of  a  Questioning  Technique  for 
Getting  Information  About  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Stealing 

The  way  was  now  open  for  introducing  the  boy  to  the  questions  about 
stealing.  The  rules  so  far  taught  were  intended  to  be  directly 
transferable  to  that  part  of  the  procedure.  This  vital  part  of  the 
questioning  technique  is  detailed  in  Booklets  B  and  C  of  Appendix  3(h), 
pages  196—214.  It  was  made  up  of  several  different  phases: 

(1)  the  sorting,  as  YES  or  NEVER,  of  cards  bearing  statements  about 
stealing; 

(2)  the  use  of  conditioning  and  checking  processes  to  increase 
the  accuracy  of  card  sorting; 

(3)  getting  detailed  information  about  the  cards  sorted  as  YES. 
Details  of  these  phases  follow  in  order. 

The  Sorting  of  Cards  Bearing 

Statements  About  Stealing 

This  part  of  the  interview  consisted  firstly  of  the  teaching  and 

reinforcing  of  rules  for  sorting  cards  and  secondly  of  sorting  44 

(1) 

cards  bearing  statements  about  thefts'1  .  The  first  six  of  these 
cards  were  utilised  in  teaching  the  rules. 


(l)  The  full  set  of  44  theft  cards  is  given  on  a  foldout  page  ( 84  )  of 
this  report. 
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Introducing  the  sorting  of  theft  cards  to  the  boy.  After  dealing 
with  the  spare  time  activity  cards,  the  interviewer  (still  separated 
from  the  boy  by  the  screen)  told  the  boy  that  he  had  some  more  cards 
to  be  sorted  in  just  the  same  way.  Then  for  the  first  time  the 
interviewer  mentioned  stealing  -  the  central  part  of  the  interview. 

This  initial  reference  to  stealing  was  made  as  unalarming  as  possible, 
being  phrased  as  'mischief  that  boys  may  get  up  to  in  their  spare  time'. 
The  boy  was  reminded  (twice)  that  he  had  a  false  name  and  special 
emphasis  was  now  put  upon  the  fact  that  the  interview  was  private, 
that  the  boy  v/ould  not  meet  the  interviewer  again,  that  it  was 
essential  for  the  boy  to  tell  us  everything  he  had  ever  done. 

The  sorting  screen.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  interview  that  the 
sorting  screen  became  really  important  and  it  is  appropriate  to 
describe  it  in  detail  here.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  photograph  of  it 
on  page  78(b)  it  consisted  of  a  large  flat  piece  of  hardboard 
approximately  3  ft.  wide  and  2 ■§•  ft.  high,  supported  in  an  upright 
position  on  a  table  between  the  interviewer  and  the  boy.  On  the  side 
facing  the  boy,  at  the  bottom  of  the  board,  were  two  boxes  about  9" 
long  and  6"  high  (one  labelled  YES  and  the  other  labelled  NEVER, 
printed  in  block  letters  2 "  high).  At  the  bottom  of  the  board, 
between  the  two  boxes,  was  a  slit  wide  enough  to  allow  cards  8"  x  5" 
to  be  passed  through. 

The  use  of  such  a  sorting  screen  sprang  directly  out  of  the  indications 
of  the  exploratory  study  which  preceded  the  development  of  this 
technique^)*  This  study  had  shown  that  some  boys  had  felt  ashamed, 
nervous  or  embarrassed  when  asked  questions,  face  to  face  with  an 
interviewer,  about  their  stealing.  The  screen,  it  was  hoped,  would 


(l)  See  "The  Development  of  a  Technique  for  Eliciting  Information  about 
Stealing  from  Boys:  An  Exploratory  Study",  Survey  Research  Centre, 
1968. 
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give  the  hoy  a  sense  of  privacy  when  sorting  the  cards  and  would 
take  out  of  that  situation  something  of  the  feeling  of  personal 
confrontation.  The  testing  of  this  expectation  had  been  favourable 
in  that  most  of  the  boys  wanted  the  screen  up  at  this  stage  of  the 
interview. 

The  sorting  of  the  theft  cards.  During  the  first  sorting  of  the 
theft  cards,  the  interviewer  sat  on  one  side  of  the  sorting  board 
and  the  boy  on  the  other.  Just  as  with  the  sorting  of  the  spare  time 
activity  cards,  the  interviewer  passed  the  theft  cards  to  the  boy 
through  the  slit  at  the  bottom  of  the  board.  This  sorting  process 
moved  through  two  stages,  namely  the  teaching  of  rules  and  the  sorting 
of  the  main  body  of  the  theft  cards. 

Teaching  the  rules.  The  first  seven  cards  in  a  pack  of  44  had  been 
carefully  selected  as  vehicles  for  teaching^  the  basic  rules  of 
card  sorting.  At  the  same  time,  they  remained  as  theft  cards  in 
their  own  right  and  as  part  of  the  pack  of  44-  Teaching  was  again 
through  the  method  of  questioning.  Thus  for  Card  1,  the  following 
teaching  method  was  used  (see  page  l(d)  in  Booklet  B,  page  197  of 
this  report).  See  also  photograph  of  booklet  on  page  79(h). 


(l)  Some  of  these  rules  had  been  taught  in  the  spare  time  activity 
stage  of  the  Eliciting  Procedure,  but  these  were  due  for 
consolidation  and  others  were  now  to  be  added. 
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PASS  CARD  1.  (dealing  with  ’keeping  things  he  found1), 

SAYING: 

"I’ll  hold  it  while  you  read  it  out  aloud  for  me". 

THEN  SAY: 

"Suppose  a  boy  kept  6d  he  had  found:  what  box  should  he  put  this 
card  in?" 

CORRECT  HIM  IF  WRONG  (RIGHT  ANSWER  IS  ’THE  YES  BOX’) 

"So  the  rule  is:  It  counts  even  if  the  amount  is  very  small." 

SAY: 

"Now  look  at  this  card  again  and  decide  whether  or  not  you’ve 
ever  done  what  it  says  on  the  card  yourself.  Then  put  it  in  the 
oox  where  it  ought  to  go." 

PUSH  THE  CARD  RIGHT  THROUGH  THE  SLIT  SO  THAT  HE  CAN 

TAKE  IT  AND  SORT  IT. 


Through  this  and  the  remaining  six  practice  cards,  the  following 

rules  were  administered  to  the  boy  (see  pages  l(d)  -  7(a)  of 

Booklet  B  on  pages  197-201  of  this  report): 

1.  It  counts  (as  ’Yes’)  even  if  the  amount  or  thing  was  very  small. 

2.  It  counts  even  if  you  did  it  only  once  in  all  your  life. 

3#  It  counts  even  if  you  did  it  only  a  long  time  ggo. 

4.  It  counts  even  if  you  did  it  just  for  fun  or  just  to  try  it  out. 

5*  It  counts  even  if  you  were  just  helping  others  to  do  it  or  just 

acting  as  a  lookout. 

6.  If  you  can’t  remember  if  you  did  it  or  not,  you  put  the  card  face 
down  in  front  of  you, 

7.  Ask  me  (the  interviewer)  for  help  at  all  times.  Ask  for  help  if 
the  card  is  not  clear  or  if  you  are  not  sure  about  a  rule  or  if 
you  don’t  know  what  to  do. 
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There  v/as  then  a  repeat  instruction  (through  questioning)  for  each 
of  these  rules  (see  page  7(a)  on  page  200  of  this  report). The  case 
for  ’hammering  home’  the  rules  of  procedure  had  been  apparent 
throughout  the  construction  process  and  any  attempt  to  save  time  and 
effort  by  cutting  down  on  the  frequency  of  their  presentation  is  to 
invite  error  and  procedural  failure. 

After  this  came  the  main  sorting  process,  though  this  process  was 
featured  by  interruptive  reminders,  repeats  of  rules,  appeals  for 
frankness  and  for  care.  For  the  most  part  these  reminders,  appeals, 
etc.,  were  made  to  precede  cards  which  the  programme  of  testing  had 
already  identified  as  sources  of  trouble.  Thus,  just  before  Card  22 
("I  have  pinched  toys”),  which  was  known  to  be  interpreted  by  some  as 
meaning  only  from  a  shop,  came  the  following  clarification  statement? 

BEFORE  PASSING  IT,  SAY: 

"The  next  one  is  about  pinching  toys.  This  could  be  from 
anywhere  at  all  -  from  a  shop,  in  a  park,  off  kids,  .... 
anywhere  at  all." 

PASS  CARD. 


Then  again,  Card  41  ("I  have  stolen  money  from  a  meter”)  was  quite 
often  interpreted  narrowly  (e.g.,  as  money  from  a  gas  meter  only). 
Accordingly  it  was  preceded  by  the  following  instruction  card  (to  be 
administered  by  the  interviewer? 

SAY,  BEFORE  PASSING  CARD: 

"This  is  about  stealing  money  from  a  meter.  This  could  be 
any  sort  of  meter  at  all:  a  gas  meter,  a  light  meter, 
a  parking  meter  -  any  meter  at  all." 
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Other  of  the  interruptive  statements  were  more  general  in  character, 
for  example : 


"New  remember  to  ask  me  for  anything  you  want  to  know.  O.K.? 
If  that  doesn’t  help  or  if  you  can’t  make  up  your  mind  what 
box  to  put  it  in,  it  goes  face  down  in  front  of  you.  O.K.? 
(See  Card  9(a)  in  Booklet  B). _ 


"Remember  you’ve  got  a  false  name  and  that  anything  you  say  is 
just  between  the  two  of  us."  (See  Card  16(a)  in  Booklet  B), 


The  full  set  of  interruptive  cards  can  be  identified  in  the  detail 
of  Booklet  B,  presented  on  pages  196-209  of  this  report.  Each  of  them 
involves  an  attempt  to  cope  with  some  difficulty  identified  through 
the  Exploratory  Study  or  through  the  testing  conducted  in  the  various 
construction  cycles.  If  anything,  the  difficulties  found  call  for 
additional  reminders.  Certainly  there  must  be  no  question  of  cutting 

down  on  them  in  any  way.  There  will  of  course  be  individual  boys  for 

* 

whom  some  reminders  are  not  necessary  -  and  some  boys  may  perhaps  be 
irritated  by  them.  But  for  the  great  majority  of  boys  they  are 
necessary  and  any  attempt  to  leave  it  to  the  interviewer  to  omit  a 
statement  for  some  boys  (e.g. ,  bright  ones)  is  to  ask  for  failure  - 
because  interviewers  are  in  no  position  to  know  that  a  boy  really  does 
not  need  some  instruction  or  some  clarification.  Precisely  the  same 
argument  applies  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  the  basic  rules  of 
sorting. 

Dealing  with  the  ’Not  Sure1  cards.  At  the  end  of  the  first  sorting 
process,  the  interviewer  attempts  to  help  the  boy  resolve  his  difficulties 
about  cards  placed  face  down  as  ’Not  Sure’.  Details  are  given  on  page 
4(b)  of  Booklet  B. 
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Stage  5:  The  Pretending  Game  and  the  Resorting 

of  Cards  Previously  Sorted  as  * Never* 

The  Pretending  Game  v/as  devised  to  get  each  boy  to  reveal  his 
remaining  worries  about  making  admissions  and  to  allow  the  interviewer 
to  attempt  to  eliminate  such  worries  through  processes  of  counter¬ 
argument  and  conditioning.  After  this  came  the  resorting  of  all  cards 
previously  sorted  as  ’Never*  -  the  verified  expectation  being  that  the 
Pretending  Game  would  sufficiently  have  reduced  resistances  for  some 
of  these  cards  now  to  be  sorted  as  ’Yes'*  Details  of  this  part  of  the 
Eliciting  Procedure  are  given  on  pages  1-7  of  Booklet  C  (pages  210-212 
of  this  report). 

The  Pretending  Game  (see  pages  1-5  of  Booklet  C).  This  important  part 
of  the  procedure  is  detailed  on  pages  1-5  of  Booklet  B  (pages  210-212 
of  this  report).  It  serves  the  vital  function  of  identifying  the  boy's 
resistances  to  making  a  free  admission  of  his  stealing  and  reducing/ 
overcoming  them.  It  cannot  be  bypassed  and  it  must  not  be  ’watered 
down  ’ . 

Introducing  the  Pretending  Game.  The  interviewer  starts  this  part  of 
the  procedure  by  coming  out  from  behind  the  sorting  board  in  order  to 
deal  directly  ("man  to  man")  with  the  boy.  He  emphasizes  that  the 
first  part  of  the  interview  is  over,  and  that  now  something  different 
is  to  be  done.  He  tells  the  boy  (page  2  of  Booklet  C)  that  now  he 
wants  to  know  "if  there  is  anything  at  all  that  might  stop  boys  from 
telling  us  everything  they  pinched".  He  explains  that  "if  we  know  this 
we  can  improve  the  way  we  ask  our  questions." 

Conducting  the  Pretending  Game.  After  further  preliminaries,  the  boy 
is  asked  .just  to  pretend  that  he  has  stolen  some  specific  item  (in 
this  case,  ’five  pounds’)  and  he  is  then  asked  if  he  would  admit  it 
in  this  sort  of  interview'.  If  he  says  ’Yes',  he  is  asked  for  his 
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The  44  Theft  Cards  Used  la  the  Final  Form  of  the  Eliciting  Procedure 


1*  I  have  kept  something  I  have  found. 

2.  I  have  stolen  something  just  for  fun. 

3.  I  have  taken  something  just  for  a  dare. 

4.  I  have  taken  junk  or  scrap  without  asking  for  it  first. 

5.  I  have  stolen  something  from  a  stall  or  a  barrow. 

6.  I  have  stolen  something  from  a  shop, 

7.  I  have  stolen  a  book  or  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  or  a  comic. 

8.  I  have  pinched  something  from  my  family  or  relations. 

9.  I  have  pinched  something  when  I  was  in  someone  else's  home. 

10.  I  have  got  away  without  paying  the  fare  or  the  proper  fare. 

11.  I  have  taken  things  belonging  to  children  or  teenagers. 

12.  I  have  got  something  by  threatening  others. 

13.  I  have  pinched  sweet3, 

14.  I  have  stolen  oigarettes. 

15.  I  have  stolen  something  from  a  changing  room  or  a  cloakroom, 
lo.  I  have  stolen  fruit  or  some  other  kind  of  food. 

17.  I  have  got  into  a  place  and  stolen. 

18.  I  have  stolen  something  belonging  to  a  school. 

19.  I  have  stolen  something  from  someone  at  sohool. 

20.  I  have  pinohed  something  when  I  was  on  holiday. 

21.  I  have  stolen  from  a  park  or  a  playground. 

22.  I  have  stolen  toys. 

23.  I  have  stolen  from  a  cafe. 

24.  I  have  stolen  milk. 

25.  I  have  stolen  coal  or  wood  or  paraffin  or  something  else  that  is  used 

for  burning. 

26.  I  have  stolen  from  a  building  site. 

27.  I  have  stolen  by  stripping  something  from  a  building. 

28.  I  have  stolen  from  a  goods  yard,  or  from  the  yard  of  a  factory,  or  from 

the  docks,  or  from  a  timber-yard. 

29.  I  have  stolen  a  letter  or  a  parcel. 

30.  I  have  cheated  someone  out  of  money. 

31.  I  have  stolen  from  work. 

32.  I  have  stolen  from  someone  at  work. 

33.  I  have  had  something  that  I  knew  was  stolen. 

34.  I  have  stolen  something  out  of  a  garden  or  out  of  the  yard  of  a  house. 
35*  I  have  stolen  a  bike  or  a  motor  bike. 

36.  I  have  stolen  something  from  a  bike  or  a  motor  bike. 

37.  I  have  stolen  a  car  or  a  lorry  or  a  vein. 

38.  I  have  stolen  something  from  a  car  or  a  lorry  or  a  van. 

39.  I  have  stolen  from  a  club. 

40.  I  have  got  into  some  place  without  paying  the  monjy  to  go  in. 

41.  I  have  stolen  money  from  a  meter. 

42.  I  have  stolen  something  from  a  telephone  box. 

43.  I  have  got  things  out  of  a  slot  machine  without  paying. 

44.  I  have  stolen  money. 
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reasons  for  being  willing  to  admit.  His  reasons  are  then  repeated 
back  to  him,  with  a  statement  that  he  is  right ,  in  order  to  reinforce 
his  existing  willingness  to  admit.  If  he  says  'No*  (i.e.,  he  would  not 
admit  it),  he  is  asked  why  he  would  not  do  so  and  his  reasons  are  then 
met  with  certain  counter-arguments  which  had  been  developed  from  boy 
responses  in  the  process  of  constructing  the  Eliciting  Procedure. 

Most  of  these  counter-arguments  had  in  fact  come  from  the  reasons  boys 
gave  for  being  willing  to  make  an  admission.  The  full  set  of  these 
counter-arguments  is  given  on  fold-out  page  88  of  this  report.  The 
interviewer  is  instructed  to  make  a  big  thing  of  the  counter-arguments 
and  if  at  all  necessary  to  have  a  discussion  with  the  boy  about  his 
difficulties,  building  the  counter-arguments  into  this  discussion. 

In  this  discussion  he  is  to  help  the  boy  to  see  that  he  is  completely 
sincere  and  that  he  is  friendly  and  someone  that  the  boy  can  trust 
(see  page  3  of  Booklet  C). 

If  the  boy  offers  no  reasons  either  way,  the  interviewer  is  to  deliver 
two  standard  counter-arguments  in  any  case. 

1.  "Remember  that  nothing  goes  further  than  this  room.  It’s  just 

between  the  two  of  us." 

2.  "Remember  you’ve  got  a  false  name  and  anything  you  say  is 

absolutely  private." 

This  whole  procedure  is  then  repeated  with  a  second  supposed  theft 
which  is  intended  to  be  of  a  fairly  serious  kind  ("I  have  stolen  a 
bike  or  a  motor  bike.") 

Some  boys  may  feel  that  this  second  application  of  the  Pretending 
Game  is  too  much  and  some  interviewers  will  object  that  the  boy  is 
already  convinced  or  that  he  will  be  bored  with  the  repeat  operation. 


T 
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However,  experience  with  the  procedure  (and  with  testing  it)  has 
strongly  indicated  that  the  repeat  operation  is  necessary  for  most 
boys  and  that  the  objections  come  much  more  from  interviewers  than 
from  boys.  Moreover,  the  evidence  suggests  that  some  of  the  boys 
who  object  are  ones  who,  in  the  final  intensive  interview  (i.e.,  as 
applied  in  the  test  cycles),  admitted  residual  resistances  to  making 
admi s s ions .  It  is  essential  that  those  administering  this  procedure 
should  not  cut  out  the  second  application  of  the  Pretending  Game  - 

in  spite  of  such  objections  as  interviewers  may  raise.  Our  use  of  the 
seeond  application  is  based  upon  empirical  grounds. 

After  dealing  with  the  two  applications  of  the  Pretending  Game,  the 
interviewer  raises  again  with  the  boy  the  matter  of  how  he  feels  about 
fully  admitting  what  he  has  done.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
the  interviewer  specifically  asks  about  the  following  if  they  have  not 
been  raised  already  by  the  boy:  (i)  Will  anyone  else  find  out?  (ii)  Is 
the  boy  embarrassed  in  any  way  at  talking  about  his  stealing?  The 
matter  of  embarrassment  is  probed  in  case  the  boy  does  not  want  to 
admit  it  (i.e.,  his  embarrassment).  Counter-arguments  are  delivered 
as  necessary  in  the  course  of  this  exchange.  The  boy  is  then 
considered  ready  to  re-sort  the  cards  he  originally  sorted  as  'Never*. 

Re-Sorting  his  'Never'  Cards.  Details  of  this  step  are  given  on 
pages  6-7  of  Booklet  C  (page  212  of  this  report).  The  boy  is  now  asked 
to  sort  once  more  through  the  cards  he  put  into  the  'Never'  box.  He  is 
told  that  this  is  because  he  might  have  forgotten  something  the  first 
time  or  because  he  didn't  want  to  tell  the  first  time.  He  is  reminded 
that  the  value  of  the  research  depends  entirely  upon  the  help  that  he 
and  the  other  boys  give  us. 


. 
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He  is  asked  to  pass  the  interviewer  all  his  Never  cards  and  any 
which  he  sorted  as  'Not  Sure'.  He  is  told  that  these  will  now  be 
passed  to  him  one  at  a  time  and  that  "I  want  you  to  sort  them 
SLOWLY  and  CAREFULLY"  ....  thinking  "HARD  and  CAREFULLY  about 
each  one."  He  is  reminded  that?  the  whole  thing  is  private, 
that  the  interviewer  doesn't  know  him  and  he  doesn't  know  the 
interviewer  and  that  "I  don't  suppose  you'll  ever  see  me  again." 

The  interviewer  then  goes  back  behind  his  board  and  passes  the 
first  card  through  to  the  boy  with  an  instruction  'to  take  his  time' 
and  'not  to  rush  it'.  He  is  again  encouraged  to  ask  for  help  if  he 
needs  it. 

A  final  reminder  is  given,  before  the  sorting  of  the  second  card, 
that  'just  helping'  someone  else  to  pinch  counts  as  'Yes'; 

"By  the  way,  where  would  you  put  a  card  if  you  were  .just 
helping  someone  else  to  do  a  bit  of  pinching?" 

INSTRUCT  'YES'  BOX. 

The  interviewer  keeps  passing  the  cards  slowly,  asking  the  boy  if 
necessary  to  'take  your  time  ....  don't  rush  it  ....  think  carefully'* 
Throughout  the  re-sorting  the  boy  is  encouraged  to  ask  questions. 

After  about  a  third  of  the  cards  are  re-sorted,  the  interviewer  reminds 
the  boy; 

"Please  don't  hold  anything  back.  Everything  you  say  is 
absolutely  private." 

He  does  this  again  after  two  thirds  of  the  cards  have  been  re-sorted; 

"Remember  that  all  this  is  private.  It's  just  between 
the  two  of  us.  So  please  don't  hold  anything  back." 
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THE  COUNTER  ARGUMENTS  USED  IN  THE 

PRETENDING  GAME 


I.  IF  A  BOY  IS  ASHAMED  OF  HIS  ACT 

SAY: 

1.  "I'm  not  judging  anyone.  I'm  just  finding  out." 

2.  "You  don't  know  me  ...  I  don't  know  you  ...  and  I  don't  suppose  we'll  ever  meet  again." 


II.  YOU  MIGHT  TELL  SOMEONE 
SAY: 

1.  "Do  you  really  think  this  is  so?" 

WHATEVER  HE  REPLIES,  TELL  HIM: 

2 .  "If  we  did  a  thing  like  that,  boys  would  not  help  us  any  more  ...  we'd  be  finished. 

If  we  talked,  other  boys  in  your  area  would  get  to  know  and  we'd'  be  finished." 

3.  "Anyhow  there  were  four  boys  who  came  in  together.  I  don't  know  their  names.  Even 

if  I  did,  I  don't  know  which  one  you  were." 

IF  HE  HAS  DOUBTS  STILL,  SAY: 

4.  "I  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like  that.  Anyhow,  it  xrould  only  be  my  word  against  yours  ... 

There  are  no  witnesses,  are  there  ...  And  you  could  deny  the  whole  thing." 

"I'll  tell  you  something  else:  Nobody  can  tell  from  what  you  said  where  you  pinched  from 
or  how  you  got  it.  So  they  couldn't  do  a  thing  about  it." 

III.  (a)  THEY  REALLY  KNOW  MY  NAME 
SAY: 

"I.  don't  know  your  name.  There  were  four  boys  came  this  evening.  Even  if  I  knew  any 
names,  I  wouldn't  know  which  one  you  were.  You've  got  a  false  name.  I  don't  know 
who  you  are." 

(b)  THE  LADY  KNOTIS  MY  NAME 


ir. 


SAY: 


"Yes,  but  she  didn't  tell  the  receptionist  who  was  who,  did  she.  And  nobody's  told  me." 


"There  will  be  no  leak.  You've  got  my  xrord  for  that.  It's  private." 
IT'S  GOING  DOWN  IN  A  BOOK 


Explain  that  there  are  no  real  names  in  this  sort  of  book. 

Explain  that  it  is  all  figures  and  show  the  boy  a  page  of  such  a  book  as  an  example. 


SAY  ALSO : 

"You  could  just  deny  it  and  you  could  sue  me.  Anyway,  nobody  is  allowed  to  give  names 
in  this  sort  of  book.  That's  one  of  the  rules.  The  people  who  publish  these  books 
don't  allow  it  because  they  know  they'd  be  sued." 


V.  HE  DOES  NOT  BELIEVE  IT  IS  FOR  A  BOOK 


Show  him  the  cover  of  a  criminological  book.  Show  him  pages  of  tables. 


VI.  IT'S  ON  THAT  TAPE 


VII. 


SAY: 

"Yes,  but  your  name  is  not  on  it  ...  it's  just  ...  (e.g.  Ringo)." 

SAY  ALSO: 

"A  tape  recording  is  not  evidence." 

SAY  ALSO: 

"If  you  really  want  me  to,  I'll  wipe  it  off  the  tape  at  the  end.  I  hope  you  won't 
ask  me  to  do  that,  but  I  will  if  you  really  want  me  to.  That's  a  promise." 

SOME  GENERAL  ARGUMENTS 


1.  "Nobody  <aiows  who  you  got  it  from,  do  they.  So  they  couldn't  do  anything  about  it, 

could  they." 

2.  "Nobody  xri.ll  find  out  -  it's  just  between  the  two  of  us." 
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At  the  end  of  this  procedure,  the  ’Never'  cards  are  handed  together 
with  a  terminal  card  marked  'NEVER'.  Similarly  for  the  'YES’  cards 
(i.e.,  with  a  terminal  card  marked  ’YES’). 

The  interviewer  is  now  ready  to  go  ahead  with  Stage  4  of  the 
Eliciting  Procedure. 

Stage  4:  Getting  Detailed  Information 

About  the  Cards  Sorted  as  'YES'. 

This  stage  of  the  interview  is  detailed  on  pages  8-13  of  Booklet  C 
(pages  212-214  of  this  report). 

The  nature  of  the  information  collected  in  this  stage  v/as  dictated  by 
the  requirements  of  the  causal  study,  but  much  of  it  has  value  for  any 
enquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  juvenile  stealing. 

The  interviewer  takes  down  the  sorting  board  and  conducts  the  rest  of 
the  interview  face  to  face  with  the  boy.  This  feature  of  the  interview 
was  clearly  indicated  as  desirable  by  the  tests  conducted  in  the 
course  of  developing  the  Eliciting  Procedure.  Thus  though  boys  had 
voted  strongly  for  having  the  board  up  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
interview  (when  the  interviewer  was  a  total  stranger) ,  they  wanted  it 
down  at  this  later  stage  -  when  they  felt  tney  knew  the  interviev/er 
better  and  could  trust  him. 

The  Biggest  Thing  Taken.  The  interviewer  begins  the  procedure  with 
the  relatively  innocuous  Card  1  "I  have  kept  something  I  have  found". 

He  asks,  first  of  all,  for  the  biggest  thing  the  boy  has  ever  found 
and  kept. 

"What  is  the  biggest  thing  you  have  ever  found  and 
kept?  I  mean  the  biggest  thing  or  the  most  valuable 
thing.  Think  carefully. " 


(l)  Practically  all  boys  sorted  this  as  'Yes’.  If  the  boy  has  not 
done  so,  another  innocuous  card  is  used. 
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The  hoy's  reply  is  then  entered  on  the  back  of  the  card  itself  and 
the  boy  is  told  that  the  rest  are  done  in  just  the  same  way. 

Here,  however,  comes  a  phase  of  probing,  reassurance  and  reconditioning 
designed  to  detect  and  deal  with  any  residual  or  resurgent  worries  on 
the  part  of  the  boy  and  to  get  him  to  include  his  more  recent  thefts 
when  considering  'the  biggest  thing'  (see  p.10  of  Booklet  C).  After 
this,  the  boy  is  asked  again  for  the  'biggest  thing'  he  ever  found  and 
kept  and  the  original  entry  on  Card  1  is  modified  if  necessary. 

The  same  information  is  now  sought  with  respect  to  each  of  the  boy's 
'Yes'  cards,  starting  with  those  which  were  re-sorted  as  'Yes'  and  then 
dealing  with  the  cards  sorted  as  'Yes'  the  first  time.  However,  this 
data  collection  is  automatically  subjected  to  a  fairly  intensive  probing, 
challenging  and  checking  system  designed  to  keep  the  boy  alert  and  trying. 
Details  are  given  on  pages  10  and  10a  of  Booklet  C  (page  213  of  this  report). 

Some  of  those  who  use  this  procedure  may  be  tempted  to  reduce  the  rigour 
of  the  probing,  challenging,  checking  system  stipulated?  but  the 
evidence  of  the  tests  made  during  the  construction  of  the  Eliciting 
Procedure  strongly  indicates  that  to  do  so  will  be  to  invite  careless 
and  less  accurate  replies. 

The  frequency  of  each  class  of  theft  and  when  it  was  first  and  last 

committed.  The  boy  is  now  taken  right  through  his  'Yes'  cards  once  more 
and  the  following  details  are  collected  with  respect  to  each  of  them: 

(i)  how  many  times  altogether  he  has  committed  the  class  of  theft  on 
the  card? 

(ii)  how  long  ago  it  was  that  he  last  did  it? 

(iii)  how  old  he  Y/as  when  he  first  did  it. 
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All  this  information  is  collected  for  one  card  before  the 
interviewer  takes  the  boy  to  the  next  card. 

The  first  of  the  ’Yes*  cards  dealt  with  in  this  way  is  subject  to 
rather  special  treatment  because  it  was  used  for  rule  teaching 
and  for  introducing  the  boy  to  something  new.  Thus  in  getting 
information  about  the  frequency  of  committing  the  class  of  theft 
indicated  on  the  card,  the  boy  is  progressively  constrained  by  the 
following  rules/reminders;  that  the  count  must  include  the  little 
things  as  well  as  the  big  things  ;  that  his  recent  thefts  must  be 
included  in  the  count;  that  the  count  should  include  occasions 
when  he  'just  helped'.  In  addition,  the  boy's  response  was  subject 
to  frequent  challenging,  to  probing  and  checking. 

Similarly,  in  asking  the  boy  how  long  ago  it  was  that  he  last  did 
the  class  of  thing  on  the  card,  he  was  challenged  on  two  counts. 

First,  was  he  including  the  'little  things'  as  well?  If  'Yes',  he 
was  praised  for  this  but  if  not  he  was  corrected.  Was  he  offering 
a  very  careful  reply  or  just  a  rough  idea?  If  he  said  he  was 
offering  a  careful  reply,  his  approach  was  acknowledged  as  correct, 
but  otherv/ise  he  was  told  that  careful  thought  was  essential. 

In  asking  the  boy  'exactly  how  old  he  was  the  very  first  time  he  did 
what  was  on  the  card',  the  same  checking,  challenging  and  reinstruction 
system  was  used  -  see  page  12  of  Booklet  C. 
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The  Rest  of  the  'Yes'  Cards,  The  rest  of  the  boy's  'Yes’  cards  are 
now  dealt  with  in  sequence,  but  there  is  an  instruction  systematically 
to  probe  and  challenge  these  replies  along  certain  specified  lines 
and  to  do  so  with  a  frequency  which  would  entail  at  least  one  probe  or 
challenge  for  every  two  cards.  See  pages  13  and  13a  of  Booklet  C  for 
details  (on  page  214  of  this  report). 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  system  is  to  keep  the  boy  alert  and  trying. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  achieve  this  state  of  mind  in  the  boys. 

Noteworthy  Aspects  of  the  Eliciting  Procedure 

Concerning  the  Use  of  a 
Tape  Recorder  in  the  Interview 

In  the  development  of  the  Eliciting  Procedure,  a  tape  recorder  had  been 
used  extensively  as  a  tool  of  construction,  its  special  advantages  being 
that  it  revealed  how  the  interviewer  went  about  some  newly  formulated 
conditioning  or  training  procedure  and  that  it  allowed  the  interviewer 
to  concentrate  upon  his  administration  of  procedure  rather  than  giving 
a  lot  of  his  time  and  attention  to  note  taking.  During  its  use  in  the 
construction  stage,  a  series  of  checks  had  been  made  to  find  out  how  boys 
reacted  to  its  use.  In  fact,  the  evidence  strongly  indicated  that  boys 
came  to  accept  the  presence  of  a  tape  recorder  -  indeed  to  overlook  its 
presence  -  in  the  special  circumstances  of  this  interview.  Thus  the 
tape  recorder  was  introduced  during  the  innocuous  'spare  time  activities' 
phase,  the  boy  had  a  false  name,  he  was  told  why  the  tape  recorder  was 
being  used,  he  was  told  that  he  could  wipe  it  clear  at  the  end  of  the 
interview  if  he  so  wished.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  retained 
during  parts  of  the  Eliciting  Procedure  in  its  final  form,  primarily  as 
a  means  of  exercising  supervisory  control  over  the  interviewers ' 
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administration  of  certain  difficult  parts  of  the  interview, 
especially  the  Pretending  Game.  The  importance  of  exercising 
such  control  over  interviewer  performance  cannot  be  overstated? 
it  was  our  constant  experience  that  interviewers  tended  to  reduce 
the  required  amount  of  probing,  challenging,  reassurance  and 
conditioning  and  that  only  the  most  careful  control  over  this 
part  of  the  procedure  could  maintain  it  at  the  level  of  rigour 
which  the  evidence  of  our  tests  indicated  was  necessary. 

On  the  matter  of  tape  recording,  one  thing  is  most  important. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  tape  recording  the  boys  without  their 
being  aware  of  this.  To  do  so  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  ethics 
and  in  any  case  would  be  courting  disaster. 

Concerning  Validity 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Eliciting  Procedure  has  not  yet 

been  validated  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term.  It  is  true  that  a 

reliability  test  has  been  made  and  that  the  results  of  that  test 

we re  reassuring.  Only  the  most  clever  and  systematic  lying  could 

have  nullified  the  results  of  that  test.  But  reliability  does  not 

necessarily  guarantee  validity.  Thus  in  the  present  case,  a  boy’s 

memory  of  how  many  times  he  has  ever  done  various  things  during  his 

lifetime  may  be  quite  unconsciously  distorted  in  the  direction  of 

over-statement  or  under- s tat ement ,  so  that  he  tends  to  give  the  same 

under-statement  each  time  he  is  asked  (or  the  same  over-statement). 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  could  happen  when  boys  think  back 

towards  the  limits  of  their  memories .  The  same  objection  applies 

* 

when  it  comes  to  recall  of  ’the  biggest  thing’  (in  some  class  of  theft) 

(l)  See,  for  example:  Woodworth,  R.S.  and  Schlosberg,  H. ,  "Experimental 
Psychology",  Methuen,  London,  3rd  Ed.,  Reprinted  1966.  Belson,  W.A. , 
"Studies  in  Readership",  Business  Publications,  London,  1962. 
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the  boy  ever  took.  His  memory  may  well  have  become  fixed  upon  some 
item  other  than  the  biggest,  so  that  he  gives  the  same  answer  each 
time  but  is  somewhat  wrong  each  time.  In  other  words,  a  successful 
reliability  test  is  markedly  reassuring,  but  it  does  not  in  itself 
guarantee  accuracy 0 

In  fact,  careful  consideration  was  given  to  conducting  a  validity 
test.  But  what  has  to  be  remembered  here  is  that  the  evidence  of 
stealing  which  has  to  be  checked  for  accuracy  relates  t  o  the  whole 
life  of  the  boy  and  not  just  to  what  he  did  say  last  week  or  in  the 
last  twelve  months.  This  makes  validation  of  this  particular 
procedure  virtually  impossible  -  in  that  we  cannot  bring  together 
precise  facts  about  the  boy’s  conduct  in  relation  to  stealing  over 
his  whole  life  time. 

What  this  means  is  that  we  must  at  all  times  maintain  a  certain 
degree  of  reservation  about  the  meaningfulness  of  the  figures  whirh 
stem  from  the  use  of  the  Eliciting  Procedure,  the  reservation  being 
that  some  form  of  constant  bias  may  be  distorting  the  results  to  some 
degree.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  right  to  bear  it  firmly  in  mind: 

(1)  that  strenuous  efforts  were  made  in  each  construction  stage  to 
eliminate  error-producing  elements  from  the  Eliciting  Procedure 
and  that  this  was  done  progressively  over  seven  construction 
cycles; 

(2)  that  high  reliability  figures  were  obtained  for  scores  of  the 
kind  on  which  the  tests  of  our  hypotheses  were  to  be  based. 


(l)  This  is  not  to  argue  that  validity  testing  is  impossible  in  all 
studies  v/hen  boys  are  asked  about  their  stealing.  Thus  if  we  are 
concerned  solely  with  stealing  of  some  particular  kind  over  some 
recent  period  (e.g. ,  the  last  three  months,  the  last  week),  then 
validation  is  by  no  means  out  of  the  question. 
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In  the  circumstances,  we  regard  the  'scores’  produced  by  the 
Eliciting  Procedure  as  being  meaningful  indices  of  boys 1 
involvement  in  stealing,  suitable  for  use  as  discriminants  in 
testing  our  hypotheses,  but  nonetheless  open  to  some  degree  of 
over-statement  or  under- statement  of  some  fairly  consistent  kind. 

Concerning  Residual  Sources  of  Error 

Though  there  is  evidence  that  resistance  to  making  admissions  was 
progressively  reduced  during  the  seven  cycles  of  the  construction 
procedure,  some  degree  of  resistance  was  still  operative  in  the 
later  cycles  of  construction.  In  addition,  in  the  later  cycles: 

*  some  boys  were  still  experiencing  embarrassment  at  telling 
someone  about  their  stealing; 

.  there  were  still  problems  of  recall,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  detail  required  for  the  ’Yes’  cards; 

.  problems  of  definition  were  still  marginally  present. 

There  is  no  good  reason,  in  our  view,  for  thinking  that  these 
weaknesses  seriously  impair  the  functioning  of  the  method  (as  an 
index  of  involvement  in  stealing)  but  obviously  it  is  sensible  to 
keep  them  in  mind. 

Concerning  the  Possibility 

of  Over-claiming  by  Boys. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  too  little  attention  has  been  given, 
in  developing  the  Eliciting  Procedure,  to  the  possibility  that  boys 
will  invent  thefts  and  so  inflate  their  theft  ’scores'.  We  certainly 
don’t  rule  out  the  operation,  on  a  limited  scale,  of  such  a  process 
in  using  the  final  form  of  the  Eliciting  Procedure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  following  points  should  be  noted. 
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(a)  In  the  exploratory  study  there  was  abundant  evidence  of 
factors  operating  to  produce  substantial  under- statement 
of  thefts  (e.g.,  resistance  to  telling,  embarrassment, 
forgetting  . ..),  but  relatively  little  evidence  of  factors 
operating  to  produce  any  appreciable  over -claiming. 
Accordingly,  our  efforts  became  focused  upon  the  under¬ 
statement  factors o 

(b)  Throughout  the  construction  process  -  and  this  included  seven 
cycles  of  ’test  and  modification’  -the  evidence  continued  to 
ipoint  to  under- statement  rather  than  over-statement  as  the 
major  problem  to  be  overcome. 

(c)  If  nonetheless  there  is.  still  an  over-statement  factor 
operative  in  the  Eliciting  Procedure,  then  its  total  effect 
should  be  to  balance  out  at  least  some  of  the  influence  of 
the  method’s  residual  under-statement  factors. 

This  argument  would  not  apply  if  our  aim  was  to  assess  the 
extent  of  stealing  for  some  individual  boy,  but  it  does  apply 
where,  as  in  the  present  situation,  we  are  concerned  with 
developing  ’scores'  for  whole  groups  or  sub-groups  (where,  of 
course,  all  the  different  distortion  factors  can  operate  in 
competitive  combination). 


(l)  We  take  no  credit  for  this  situation.  Nonetheless,  the 
balancing  of  over- and  under-claims  is  a  matter  of  basic 
importance  in  the  construction  of  any  technique  which  is 
to  be  used  to  derive  group  scores  or  group  averages. 
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Questions  About  the  Backgrounds  of  Boys 

A  considerable  body  of  information  was  gathered  about  the  background 

/■ 

of  each  boy.  This  v/as  done  through  questioning  and  sorting  techniques 
in  the  third  stage  of  the  interview.  This  information  was  to  be  used 
for  several  different  purposes: 

(1)  to  allow  each  boy  to  be  classified  as  ’qualifying’  or  not  in 
terms  of  each  of  the  hypotheses  which  were  to  be  tested; 

(2)  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  items  of  information  to  be  used  for 
making  up  a  pool  of  variables  out  of  which  matching  criteria 
were  to  be  drawn  in  the  testing  of  the  hypotheses ; 

(5)  to  provide  general  background  information  relevant  to  the 

different  hypotheses  (e.g. ,  information  about  home  conditions 
generally  for  use  in  relation  to  the  hypothesis  that:  ’boys 
who  are  unhappy  at  home  are  more  likely,  because  of  this,  to 
engage  in  stealing’.) 

The  Sub.ject  Matter  of  the 

Information  Collected 

The  total  body  of  background  questions  was  delivered  in  13  sub¬ 
questionnaires,  all  of  which  involved  more  than  one  of  the  three 
types  of  information  listed  above.  In  the  course  of  all  13  of  them, 
the  following  types  of  data  were  secured  from  the  boy. 

•  The  boy's  present  day  interests  (already  dealt  with  as  an 
introduction  to  the  theft  questions). 

,  Time  spent  in  following  various  interests. 

.  Boredom  felt  by  the  boy  and  his  use  of  his  spare  time. 

.  His  school  background,  attitude  to  school  work,  truancy. 


. 
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•  His  religion  and  his  church  attendance. 

.  Various  personal  details  including  age,  family  composition, 
crowdedness  of  home,  jobs  (full  or  part-time),  girl-friend, 
membership  of  organisations,  some  childhood  events  and  a  wide 
range  of  other  details  about  his  personal  background. 

His  ambitions. 

.*  His  home  conditions. 

.  The  extent  and  the  nature  of  his  association  with  thieves. 

,  His  desire/search  for  fun  and  excitement. 

.  His  ideas  about  the  ease  of  stealing  in  his  area. 

.  Whether  he  has  ever  been  caught  for  stealing  and  his  attitude 
to  the  idea  of  getting  caught. 

.  The  degree  to  which  his  wants  exceed  his  financial  means  and 
what  he  does  about  this. 

•  Separation  from  parents,  with  special  reference  to  separation 
from  mother  at  an  early  age. 

.  His  views  about  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  stealing  and  his 
feelings  of  sorrow  or  otherwise  about  different  classes  of  theft. 

o  Parental  training,  control  and  discipline. 

.  Physical  attributes  (height,  weight,  strength  of  grip). 


The  Form  of  a  Typical 

Sub-Questionnaire 

The  actual  form  of  a  sub-questionnaire  can  be  illustrated  through  that 
which  dealt  with  aspects  of  ’home  conditions'.  In  presenting  -this 
sub-questionnaire,  the  concentration  has  been  upon  its  special  features, 
its  general  coverage  and  its  purposes,  rather  than  upon  its  precise 
v/ording  -  though  this  is  available  in  full  on  pages  106-108  at  the  end 
of  this  section. 
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1.  In  the  first  place,  much  use  was  made  of  ’signposts’ 
throughout  the  sub-questionnaire.  These  were  intended 
to  help  the  interviewer  'know  where  he  was’  at  any  time 
and  to  give  him  direction  in  his  probing  activities. 

A  typical  ’signpost’  was  as  follows? 

Q.l. Does  he  like  being  at  home /Does  he  want  to 
spend  spare  time  there? 

This  signpost  was  not  meant  to  tell  the  interviewer  to 
find  out  about  this  in  his  own  way,  but  simply  to  indicate 
that  all  the  questions  presented  under  this  boxed-in  signpost 
were  directed  at  establishing  this  sort  of  informal!  on. 

The  actual  questions  to  be  asked  by  the  interviewer  are 
set  out  on  page  106. 

2.  Under  any  such  signpost  there  came  a  sequence  of  instructions 
to  the  interviewer  and  of  specific  questions  to  be  put  to  the 
respondent.  The  instructions  to  interviewers  were  always  in 
full  capitals  and  were  indented,  whereas  the  questions  to  be 
asked  of  boys  were  in  lower  case  type,  were  set  out  to  the  margin 
and  were  shown  in  full  quotes.  This  system,  shovm  on  page  106, 
was  also  meant  to  help  the  interviewer  know  just  what  the  page 

of  instructions  was  all  about  and  to  help  him  preserve  the 
verbatim  character  of  those  parts  of  the  sub-questionnaire 
which  were  to  be  presented  verbatim.  There  is  no  better  way 
of  breaking  down  verbatim  delivery  than  by  mixing  it  up  in  a 
vague  way  with  generalised  ins true t ions  to  the  interviewer. 
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3.  Some  of  the  questions  asked  were  not  intended  to  he  analysed 
hut  were  asked  simply  to  get  hoys  thinking  about  our  chosen 
subject  matter  prior  to  their  making  a  rating  of  some  kind* 

Thus  in  Q.l(a)  (page  106)  the  hoy  was  asked: 

"What  are  the  things  you  like  about  being  at  home?"  ........ 

and  in  Q.l(b) : 

,rWhat  are  the  things  you  don’ t  like  about  being  at  home?"  . . 


The  responses  to  these  questions  were  meant  to  bring  to  the 
forefront  of  his  awareness  the  boy’s  feelings  about  being  at 
home  and  so  help  to  secure  from  him  a  meaningful  rating  in  answer 
to  Q.l(c)  -  which  was  an  important  one  for  hypothesis  testing  - 
and  which  went  as  follows: 

"Now  I  want  you  to  read  out  all  the  things  on  this  card. 

(PASS  CARD)  Read  them  all  aloud  for  me  please" 

THEN  SAY: 


"Now  here  is  the  question.  Think  carefully  about  it 
before  you  answer.  Which  of  those  (POINT)  is  nearest 
to  the  way  you  feel  about  being  at  home?"  (REPEAT) 


DISLIKE  IT  VERY  MUCH 
DISLIKE  IT 
LIKE  IT 

LIKE  IT  VERY  MUCH- 
LIKE  IT  TREMENDOUSLY 

BETWEEN  LIKING  AND  DISLIKING  ^ 


RING  .THE  ONE  CHOSEN 


This  practice  was  followed  -  rather  than  introducing  Q.l(c)  with 
a  long-winded  introduction  -  because  it  provided  a  much  better 
opportunity  to  set  the  boy  thinking  on  relevant  lines  before 
asking  him  a  short  and  straight forward  question.  In  other  words, 
he  was  taken  in  stages  towards  the  key  question. 
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4.  Considerable  use  was  made  of  cards  on  which  were  printed  all  the 
,  answers  from  which  the  boy  was  to  choose  his  reply.  To  have 

required  the  interviewer  to  read  out  to  the  boy  the  choice  of 
answers  would  have  been  to  risk  biased  presentation  of  those 
possible  answers  and  a  muddled  choice  between  those  of  them  that 
happened  to  ’stick’  in  the  boy's  memory. 

5.  Where  a  lot  of  statements  had  to  be  judged  by  the  boy,  a  sorting 
technique  was  used.  In  the  present  sub -questionnaire  this  was 
done  in  trying  to  find  out  how  boys  reacted  to  40  different 
statements  about  aspects  of  their  home  life.  Each  statement  was 
entered  on  a  single  small  card  (all  40  were  blue  in  colour)  and 
the  boy  was  required  to  study  each  in  turn  and  sort  it  as  ’TRUE’ 
or  ’PARTLY  TRUE’  or  ’NOT  TRUE’  or  ’QUERY’.  The  statements  on 
the  cards  took  forms  such  as  "I  have  been  told  off  by  one  of  my 
parents";  "There  would  be  a  row  if  I  brought  my  friends  home"; 

"We  always  help  each  other  in  my  family";  "I  keep  out  of  the  home 
as  much  as  I  can";  "I  like  to  get  home  at  the  end  of  the  day"; 

"I  get  picked  on  too  much  at  home".  The  full  set  of  33  statements 
is  given  on  the  foldout  page  opposite. 

To  sort  these  cards  he  had  to  get  up  from  the  interview  table  and 
walk  across  the  interviewing  room  to  a  screen  on  which  four  sorting 
bags  were  hung 


TRUE 


PARTLY 

TRUE 


« 
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- 
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STATEMENTS  ABOUT  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BOY’S  HOME  LIFE 


1.  I  have  been  told  off  by  one  of  my  parents. 

*2.  TELL  BOY;  "If  you  don't  know  what  to  do  with  a  card,  .just  ask  me." 
DON'T  PASS  HIM  THIS  CARD. 

3.  I  have  always  got  on  well  with  my  father. 

4.  I  have  always  got  on  well  with  my  mother. 

*5»  TELL  BOY:  "If  you  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  a  card,  just  ask  me." 
DON'T  PASS  HIM  THIS  CARD. 

6.  I  have  often  had  rows  with  my  brother. 

7.  I  have  often  had  rows  with  my  sister. 

8.  I  have  always  got  on  well  with  all  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

*9*  TELL  BOY;  "Be  absolutely  honest  about  where  you  put  the  cards,  won’t 
you.  I  won't  look  where  you  put  them."  DON'T  PASS  THIS  CARD  TO  BOY. 

10.  I  have  often  had  rows  with  my  mother. 

11.  I  have  often  had  rows  with  my  father. 

12.  My  father  loves  me. 

13.  My  mother  loves  me. 

14.  I  love  my  father. 

15.  I  love  my  mother. 

*16.  TELL  BOY:  "Remember  ....  If  you  are  not  sure,  just  ask  me." 

DON'T  PASS  THIS  CARD  TO  BOY. 

17.  All  my  brothers  and  sisters  like  me. 

18.  I  like  all  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

19.  I  respect  my  father. 

20.  I  respect  my  mother. 

*21.  TELL  BOY;  "Remember,  if  you  are  puzzled  by  a  card,  just  ask  me". 
DON'T  PASS  THIS  CARD'  TO  THE  BOY. 

22.  My  parents  ask  me  to  bring  my  friends  home. 

23.  My  home  is  the  sort  of  place  I  would  bring  my  friends  to. 

24.  There  would  be  a  row  if  I  brought  my  friends  home. 

25.  We  always  help  each  other  in  my  family. 

26.  My  parents  always  look  after  me  well. 

27.  I  like  to  meet  my  family  again  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

28.  I  like  to  get  away  from  my  family. 

29.  I  always  like  being  with  my  family. 

30.  I  like  to  get  home  at  the  end  of  a  day. 

31.  I  used  to  get  sent  into  the  street  to  play. 

32.  I  get  picked  on  too  much  at  home. 

33*  I  get  too  many  jobs  to  do  at  home. 

*34*  TELL  BOY;  "Please  be  very  honest  about  where  you  put  the  cards. 

We  depend  on  you  absolutely."  DON'T  PASS  THIS  CARD  TO  BOY. 

35-  I  enjoy  being  at  home. 

36.  I  like  to  get  out  of  the  house  quite  a  lot. 

37*  I  keep  out  of  my  house  as  much  as  I  can. 

38.  I  get  most  of  my  fun  away  from  home. 

39 o  My  parents  give  me  most  things  I  ask  for. 
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He  was  told  how  to  use  them  and  the  interviev/er  (who  had  gone 
to  the  board  with  the  boy)  passed  him  the  cards  one  at  a  time. 

6.  Interspersed  between  these  statement-cards  were  six  reminders, 
to  the  interviewers ,  of  the  following  kinds: 

TELL  BOY 

If  you  don’t  know  what  to  do  with 
a  card,  .just  ask  me. 

DON’T  PASS  HIM  THIS  CARD. 


TELL  BOY 

Be  absolutely  honest  about  where 
you  put  the  cards,  won’t  you.  I 
won’t  look  where  you  put  them. 
DON’T  PASS  THIS  CARD  TO  BOY. 


This  system  had  the  advantage  of  breaking  boredom  on  the  part 
of  the  boy  by:  moving  him  about  the  room  and  keeping  him 
standing  for  a  little  while;  giving  him  something  to  do 
that  was  quite  different  from  sitting  and  answering 
questions;  dealing  with  a  list  of  statements  in  an 
interesting  way.  As  a  system,  it  was  incorporated  in  other 
of  the  sub-questionnaires. 

7.  A  prompting  and  challenging  system  was  built  into  the  procedure. 
Thus  where  boys  had  answered  an  open-ended  question  they  were, 
on  selected  occasions,  asked:  "What  else?"  or  "Who  else?". 

Where  boys  answered  vaguely  or  ambiguously,  interviewers  were 
to  ask  for  clarification,  (in  other  of  the  sub-questionnaires, 
a  more  thorough-going  probing  system  was  applied  to  encourage  the 
boy  to  give  more  information.  Such  probes  include:  "Uhuh?"; 

"What  else?’’;  "Yes?";  the  use  of  a  ’waiting  silence'). 


' 


* 
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8.  The  total  sequence  of  questions  asked  in  this  sub-questionnaire 
we re  meant  to  function  as  follows. 

(a)  Q.l(c)  was  integral  to  the  testing  (by  matching)  of  the 
following  hypothesis; 

"Boys  who  don’t  like  being  at  home  are  more  likely 
to  steal;  the  association  is  causal  in  character." 

Through  this  question,  boys  could  be  classified  as  members 
of  the  Qualifying  Group  or  as  members  of  the  Control  Group. 
(The  Control  Group  would  subsequently  be  matched  to  the 
Qualifying  Group  in  terms  of  the  correlates  of  stealing  as 
part  of  the  central  procedure  for  testing  this  hypothesis, 
as  fully  described  on  pages  113-126). 

Questions  1  and  2  of  section  II  were  intended,  amongst 
other  things,  to  identify  any  boys  whose  present  attitude 
towards  being  at  home  was  other  than  a  fairly  permanent 
condition.  The  data  yielded  by  them  through  these  questions 
was  thus  meant  to  sieve  out  of  the  Qualifying  Group  (and  the 
Control  Group)  any  boys  who  should  not  have  been  thus  defined 
or  classified. 

Q.l(d)  was  to  be  used  in  a  similar  way  in  testing  the 
hypothesis  that  boys  who  would  like  to  spend  little  or  no 
time  at  home  are  more  likely  to  steal.  Likewise,  Q.2(a) 
was  intended  to  help  identify  boys  who  felt  there  was  little 
or  nothing  to  do  at  home  -  these  being  the  Qualifying  Group 
in  testing  the  hypothesis  that  these  boys  are  more  likely 
to  steal  than  those  who  feel  there  i_s  something  of  interest 
to  do  at  home.  Likewise,  Q. 3(b)  was  intended  to  provide 
the  Qualifying  Group  in  testing  the  hypothesis  that  "When 
there  are  frequently  rows  in  the  family,  boys  are  more 
likely  to  steal." 
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The  55  statements  on  the  cards  which  were  sorted  by  the  boys 
as  TRUE  or  otherwise  were  meant  initially  to  identify  a 
Qualifying  Group  for  the  testing  of^a  further  hypothesis 
about  home  life  and  stealing. 

(b)  Another  class  of  information  collected  in  this  sub¬ 
questionnaire  consisted  of  boys  *  own  ideas  about  the 
effect  of  home  conditions  on  their  behaviour,  particularly 
with  regard  to  any  stealing  they  may  have  done. 
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The  Sub  Questionnaire 
dealing  with 
ATMOSPHERE  AT  HOME 


I 


The  following  questions  are  aimed  at  finding  out  if  the  boy  wants  to  spend  his  spare  time 
at  home,  if  home  is  a  place  where  he  can  do  things  of  interest  to  him,  and  if  there  is  a 
happy  atmosphere  there. 


01 


Does  he  like  being  at  home/Does  he  want  to  spend  spare  time  there? 

FIRST  OF  ALL,  PREPARE  THE  BOY  FOR  THIS  SECTION,  SAY: 

"Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  how  things  are  at  home.  Of  course,  it's  absolutely  private  - 
just  between  the  two  of  us." 

TAKE  FURTHER  STEPS  AS  NECESSARY  TO  PREPARE  THE  BOY  FOR  THESE  QUESTIONS. 


1(a)  "What  are  the  things  you  like  about  being  at  home?" 


(b)  "What  are  the  things  that  you  don't  like  about  being  at  home?"  (ENCOURAGE  WITH:  "Most  boys 
find  that  there's  something  that  they  don't  like  at  home.") . 


IF  HE  GIVES  YOU  NOTHING,  TRY:  "Not  a  single  thing?" 


(c)  "Now  I  want  you  to  read  all  the  things  on  this  card.  (PASS  CARD).  Read  them  all  aloud  for 
me  please." 

THEN  SAY: 

"Now  here  is  the  question.  Think  carefully  about  it  before  you  answer.  Which  of  those 
(POINT)  is  nearest  to  the  way  you  feel  about  being  at  home?"  (REPEAT) 

DVM/D/L/LVM/LT/BET.*  (RING  THE  ONE  CHOSEN). 

(d)  "How  much  of  your  spare  time  would  you  like  to  spend  at  home?"  . 

AFTER  HIS  REPLY,  PASS  THE  CARD  AND  SAY: 

"Which  of  these  comes  nearest  to  the  amount  of  your  spare  time  you  would  like  to  spend 
at  home?" 

NO  TIME/NOT  MUCH/LESS  THAN  ^/ABOUT  £/MOST  OF  IT/ALL  OF  IT  (RING  THE  ONE  CHOSEN). 

(e)  "And  if  you  had  to  spend  most  of  your  spare  time  at  home,  how  would  you  feel  about  that?" 

SHOW  CARD  AND  RING  CHOICE.  DVM/D/L/LVM/LT*  . 


02 

(a) 


Is  home  a  place  where  he  can  do  things  of  interest  to  him? 


"Is  there  anything  interesting  you  can  do  in  your  own  home  -  anything  you  like  doing?" 
YES/NO  .  IF  YES,  ask  "how  many  things?"  FEW/FAIR  N/LOT. 


IF  'YES':  "What  would  that  be?"  PROMPT  WITH:  "Anything  else?" 


IF  'NO':  "WHY  IS  THAT?"  . 

(b)  "Have  you  got  a  room  all  to  yourself  at  home?"  YES/NO. 

(c)  "How  many  other  people  sleep  in  the  same  room  as  you  do?"  ......  . 

IF  HE  SAYS  HE  HAS  A  ROOM  ALL  TO  HIMSELF  BUT  ALSO  THAT  HE  SHARES  HIS  BEDROOM, 
CHALLENGE  AND  SOLVE  THE  APPARENT  CONTRADICTION  . 


* 


Shown  on  card  as:  DISLIKE  IT  VERY  MUCH/DISLIKE  IT/LIKE  IT/LIKE  IT  VERY  MYCH/BETWEEN  LIKE  AND  DISLIKE 


. 
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Q3  j  Are  there  rows?  Is  he  in  them?  Is  home  a  happy  place  or  not? 

(a)  "Most  families  have  quite  a  lot  of  rows.  That's  what  we  find." 

(i)  "In  your  family  -  when  there  are  rows,  who  are  they  between?"  . 

.  ,  .  Who  else?  . 

(ii)  "How  often  are  you  in  the  rows  yourself?  You  night  be  having  the  row,  or  you  might  just 
be  mixed  up  in  someone  else's  row.  Either  way,  how  often  are  you  in  rows  at  home?" 

SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 

/EVERY  DAY/MOST  DAYS/ABOUT  ONCE  A  WEEK/ONCS  A  MONTH/HARDLY  EVER/NEVER/. 

(iii)  IF  HE  IS  EVER  IN  ROWS,  ASK: 

"Who  do  you  usually  have  rows  with  in  the  family?"  . 


"Who  else?" . . . . . 

(b)  "Now  thinking  of  the  whole  family,  how  often  are  there  rows  in  your  family  at  home?" 
PASS  CARD  STRAIGHT  AWAY.  SAY: 

"Please  choose  your  answer  from  these.  Be  very  truthful  about  it,  because  we  must  have 
correct  information."  CIRCLE  CHOICE: 

EVERY  DAY/MOST  DAYS/ONCE  A  WEEK/ONCE  A  MONTH/HARDLY  EVER/NEVER. 


(c)  "Which  of  these  would  you  say  is  true  of  your  home?"  PASS  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 

A  VERY  UNHAPPY  PLACE  for  me/A  FAIRLY  UNHAPPY  PLACE  for  ne/A  BIT  UNHAPPY  for  me/ 
JUST  A  BIT  HAPPY  for  me/A  FAIRLY  HAPPY  PLACE  for  me/A  VERY  HAPPY  PLACE  for  me/ 
IN  BETWEEN  HAPPY  AND  UNHAPPY/ 

"What  is  it  that  makes  it  a  happy/unhappy  place  for  you?"  (PROBE  AND  ENCOURAGE) 


G4 


What  are  his  relationships  with  others  in  the  family,  particularly  his  parents? 
Will  he  bring  his  friends  hone?  Is  home  attractive  to  him? 


IN  DEALING  WITH  ILLITS. ,  REMEMBER  TO  TEACH  THEM  THE  NAMES  OF  THE  BAGS 
AND  TO  CHECK  THAT  THEY  KNOW  THEM. 

TAKE  BOY  TO  THE  UPRIGHT  SORTING  TABLE:  SAY: 

"On  these  blue  cards  are  some  things  that  different  boys  have  said  about  how  it  is  at  home. 

I  want  you  to  look  at  each  card  in  turn  and  tell  me  if  it  is  true  or  not  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned.  If  it  is  not  true  for  you,  put  it  in  this  bag.  If  it  is  true  for  you,  put  it 
in  this  bag.  If  it  is  only  partly  true,  put  it  in  this  one.  If  you  just  can't  make  up 
your  mind,  put  it  in  this  one." 

"Will  you  start  by  reading  out  for  me  what's  on  each  of  these  bags." 

THEN  GIVE  THE  BOY  THE  FIRST  CARD  TO  LOOK  AT  (CARD  l) 

"Which  bag  do  you  think  that  card  should  go  in?"  . 

"Why  that  bag?" 

CORRECT  IF  WRONG.  THEN  GIVE  HIM  THE  REST,  ONE  AT  A  TIME,  READING  OUT 
ALL  REMINDERS.  SAY: 

"I  won't  watch  where  you  put  them.  Please  be  very  honest  about  this.  Put  them  exactly  where 
they  should  go.  I  won't  watch  where." 

PASS  CARDS  ONE  AT  A  TIME,  NOT  WATCHING  WHERE  HE  PUTS  THEM.  THE  WHITE  CARDS  ARE 
REMINDERS,  TO  BE  READ  OUT  BY  YOU  TO  THE  BOY,  AND  THEN  RETAINED  BY  YOU. 

IF  A  CARD  PROVES  TO  BE  NOT  APPLICABLE  FOR  BOY,  MARK  IT  N/A  AND  SAY  WHY. 

THEN  PUT  IT  IN  AN  N/A  BAG  HELD  BY  YOU  (ALONE). 


*  'Home'  is  where  he  lives  now. 


\ 
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II 

01. 

and 

02. 

To  find  out  if  things  were  different  anytime  and,  if  so,  when  they  were  different 
the  reason(s)  for  the  change. 

Effects  of  changes  and  of  present  status,  with  special. reference  to  pinching. 

01 

When  did  he  feel  differently  about  being  at  home  and  why? 

(a)  REMIND  YOURSELF  OF  HIS  ANSWER  TO  I  01(c).  THEN  SAY: 


1(b) 


"You  told  me  that  you  /DVM/D/L/LVM/Ll/being  at  home.  Think  very  carefully  about  this 
for  me  (PAUSE),  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  you  /DID  NOT  LIKE/LIKED7  being  at  home?" 

(GIVE  OPPOSITE  TO  HIS  PRESENT  STATE)  YES/NO  . 

IF  'NO',  CHALLENGE  (e.g.,  "Not  even  for  a  short  time?") 

==r  IF  STILL  'NO',  GO  TO  03. 

IF  'YES',  ASK: 


(i)  "Exactly  when  was  that?"  GET  HIS  AGE  AT  START  OF  THIS  PERIOD.  ENTER  IN  GRID. 

(ii)  "How  long  did  that  last?"  ENTER  DURATION  IN  GRID. 

(iii)  "What  caused/was  the  reason  for  that  change?"  ENTER  REASON  IN  GRID. 

1(c)  NOW  TRY  FOR  ANY  OTHER  PERIOD  WHEN  HE  FELT  DIFFERENTLY  FROM  AT  PRESENT  (ABOUT  BEING 

AT  HOME).  GET  THE  SAME  DETAILS  AND  ENTER  IN  GRID. 


NOTE  CAREFULLY  YOU  SHOULD  AVOID  A  CLUTTER  OF  VERY  SHORT  PERIODS  OF  DIFFERENCE. 
WHAT  IS  WANTED  MOST  OF  ALL  IS  DATA  ABOUT  ANY  ENDURING  PERIOD  OF  CHANGE.  IF  BOY 
REFERS  TO  SOME  GENERALITY  SUCH  AS  'WEEKENDS',  'ODD  DAYS',  ETC.,  ENTER  THIS  AS  A 
CATEGORY  ACROSS  COLS,  (l)  &  (2),  AND  GET  REASON (S). 


PRESENT  STATE  DVM/D/L/LVM/LT  (in  answer  to  I  01(c)). 


Age  at 
Start  of 

(1) 

Duration 
of  diff. 

(2) 

l(a)  Reason  for  difference . .  .  .  . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where  time  spent:  NO  DIFF/  . 

2b(ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME  . 

(3) 

l(a)  Reasons:  . .  . . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where:  NO  DIFF/  .  i  .  .  . . . . 

2b(ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME/  . 

l(a)  Reasons:  . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where:  NO  DIFF/  . 

2b(ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME/  . 

l(a)  Reasons:  . . . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where:  NO  DIFF/  . 

2b(ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME/  . 

l(a)  Reasons:  . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where:  NO  DIFF/  . 

2b(ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/ STARTED  ME/  . 

l(a)  Reasons:  . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where:  NO  DIFF/  .  .  .  t  . 

2b(ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME/  . 

02 

2(a) 


Effects  of  changes  j 

ASK  2(a)  &  2(b)  FOR  EACH  DIFFERENCE  ENTERED  IN  GRID. 

"Nov;  you  changed  from .  to  . when  you  were  aged . " 

"Exactly  vrhat  difference  did  this  make  to  where  you  spent  your  spare  time  then?" 


ENTER  RESPONSE  IN  GRID. 

2(b)  "And  as  far  as  pinching  was  concerned,  what  difference  did  it  make?" 
SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE  IN  GRID. 


03 

3(a) 


Effects  of  present  state  | 

"At  present,  you  LIKE/DON'T  LIKE  being  at  home.  (SAY  WHICHEVER  HE  CHOSE  IN  ANSWER  TO  I  01(c)). 
"Exactly  what  difference  does  this  make  to  where  you  spend  your  spare  time?"  . 


3(b)  "Exactly  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  amount  of  pinching  you  do?" 

SHOW  CARD,  CIRCLE  CHOICE.  (NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME  OFF). 
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TECHNIQUES  FOR  TESTING  CAUSAL  HYPOTHESES 

The  Several  Available  Techniques 

Hypothesis  testing  was  carried  out  through  three  types  of  test  or 
challenge .  The  first  of  these  was  by  simple  association  -  a  check 
which  has  well  known  weaknesses,  but  which  nonetheless  can  provide  a 
useful  pointer  to  a  possible  causal  relationship.  The  second  test 
was  through  matching  -  a  method  which  is  capable  of  reducing  consider¬ 
ably  the  basic  ambiguity  of  a  test  through  association.  The  third  check 
was  through  the  direct  testimony  of  boys,  a  method  which  depends  upon 
memory  and  upon  a  certain  amount  of  insight  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  but 
which  nonetheless  can  provide  a  further  very  useful  challenge  to  an 
hypothesis. 

These  three  checks  were  regarded  as  a  composite  of  challenges,  negative 
evidence  from  any  one  of  them  being  sufficient  to  cast  serious  doubt  upon 
the  hypothesis  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  since  no  one  of  these 
checks  could  possibly  be  regarded  as  crucial  in  character,  the  hypothesis 
that  stood  up  to  all  three  of  them  would  be  regarded,  not  as  verified, 
but  as  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration  as  a  causal  factor.  We 
would  regard  such  an  hypothesis  as  warranting  possibly  extensive 
experimentation  based  upon  its  implications.  Thus  if  an  hypothesis  that 
’going  out  just  looking  for  fun  and  excitement  is  a  causal  factor  in  the 
development  of  juvenile  stealing'  -  if  this  hypothesis  passed  all  three 
challenges,  then  we  might  consider  that  there  existed  reasonable  grounds 
for  setting  up  a  social  experiment  designed  to  determine  the  effects  upon 
stealing  of  providing  certain  acceptable (but  legal)  outlets  for  fun 
and  excitement  seeking. 


(l)  Discovering  acceptable  outlets  would  have  to  be  considered  as  a 
research  operation  in  its  own  right. 


■ 


' 
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Testing  Through  Association 

This  form  of  test  is  a  simple  matter  of  splitting  the  total  sample  in 
terms  of  the  qualifying  variable  and  comparing  each  resultant  sub-group 
in  terms  of  the  amount  and  variety  of  stealing  of  the  boys  concerned* 

Thus  for  the  hypothesis 

"Boys  who  want  a  lot  of  fun  and  excitement  will  find  an  outlet 
for  it  in  stealing”, 

the  weighted  sample  of  3*113  boys  was  split  into  all  the  sub-groups 
defined  by  the  choice  of  answers  to  the  question  most  centrally  concerned 
with  this  hypothesis,  namely: 

"Which  of  these  comes  nearest  to  the  amount  of  fun  and  excitement 
you  would  'like  to  have?" 

PASS  HIM  CHOICE  OF  ANSWER  CARD.  READ  OUT  CHOICES  ON  IT. 

(A  terrific  amount  of  fun  and  excitement/ 

Quite  a  lot  of  fun  and  excitement/ 

A  fair  bit  of  fun  and  excitement/ 

Some  fun  and  excitement/Not  much  fun  and  excitement/ 


None) . 

ASK  HIM  TO  STUDY  ANSWERS  AND  SAY  WHICH  APPEALS  TO  HIM. 
CIRCLE  HIS  CHOICE. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

463 

1,102 

979 

311 

48 

3 

7 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cas  es 

cases 

cases 

cases 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  very  small  groups  (e)  and  (f)  would 
in  this  case  be  combined  with  group  (d),  and  group  (g)  would  be  discarded. 
The  resultant  four  groups  would  then  be  compared  for  theft  level  as 
indicated  in  the  following  table. 


Ill 


Table  10* 


Amount  of  fun  and 
excitement  required 


Q.l 


index  of  Variety** 
of  Stealing 

/  I 


Q„2  I  Q.3  I  Q.4 


Index  of  Amount” 
of  Stealing 

i 


Q.l  !  Q.2  Q.3 


Q.4 


A  terrific  amount 

(463  cases) 

Quite  a  lot  (1,102) 

A  fair  bit  (979) 

Some,  not  much,  none 

(562) 


15 

17 

29 

39 

13 

19 

30 

38 

20 

22 

30 

28 

17 

31 

27 

25 

28 

27 

28 

17 

28 

28 

25 

19 

37 

31 

16 

16 

4l 

27 

18 

14 

*  Discounting  types  of  theft  where  the  value  of  the  biggest  thing  taken 
was  less  than  l/6d  for  the  boy  concerned . 


**  Score  out  of  44:  if  a  boy  has  committed  a  given  act  of  theft  (in  the 
list  of  44  used  in  this  enquiry),  that  counts  as  a  score  of  1  no  matter 
how  often  it  was  done.  Score  out  of  44  is  regarded  in  this  enquiry  as 
an  index  of  variety  of  the  boy’s  stealing. 

/  Total  number  of  admitted  thefts  over  the  range  of  the  listed  44  types. 

/  Bottom  quartile  of  the  sample  in  terms  of  theft  score  (Q2  =  2nd  quartile, 
Q3  =  next,  Q4  =  top  quartile). 


This  table  provides  clear  evidence  of  increase  in  the  amount  and  variety  of 
stealing  as  we  go  from  boys  who  say  they  want  little  or  no  fun  and  excite¬ 
ment  to  those  v/ho  say  they  want  a  lot  of  it.  And  this  in  turn  provides 
some  support  for  the  basic  hypothesis. 


However,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  backgrounds  of  boys  v/ho  say 
they  v/ant  a  lot  of  fun  and  excitement  are  different  in  some  important  or 
relevant  way  from  the  backgrounds  of  boys  who  say  they  v/ant  little  or  no 
fun  or  excitement.  Table  11  compares  them  in  terms  of  age,  religion 
and  occupational  level  of  parents.  There  are  certainly  some  differences 
betv/een  them  in  terms  of  each  of  these  variables  to  start  with. 
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Table  11 

Comparing  the  four  groups  in  terms  of  age,  occupational  background  and  religion 

(Weighted  figures) 


Characteristics 
of  boys 

-  Am 

Terrific 

amount 

(463  cards) 

ount  of  fun  and  e 

Quite  a  lot 

(1,102  cards) 

xcitement  desir 

Fair  bit 

(979  cards) 

3d  - 

Less* 

(569  cards) 

i 

; 

All  T 

(3,113  cards) 

% 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Age 

12/13  years 

22 

27 

17 

27 

23 

14 

19 

27 

27 

23 

26 

15 

22 

22 

27 

26 

24 

16/17  years 

37 

24 

29 

24 

27 

All 

Occupational  level 

of  father 

ICO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Professional  and 

Semi-Professional 

16 

13 

18 

22 

17 

Highly  skilled 

15 

1? 

16 

14 

16 

Skilled 

22 

17 

24 

25 

22 

Moderately  skilled 

20 

23 

20 

16 

20 

Semi-skilled 

17 

18 

15 

17 

17 

Unskilled 

10 

10 

7 

6 

8 

All 

Religion 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Protestant 

47 

41 

46 

44 

44 

Catholic 

16 

17 

15 

17 

16 

Greek  Orthodox 

£ 

7 

6 

3 

2 

Christian 

2 

4 

3 

1 

6 

Jewish 

7 

5 

8 

7 

7 

None 

No  information 

22 

21 

18 

20 

20 

and  others 

l 

5 

4 

8 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All 

100 

100 

I . .  ■  -  ...  - . . 

IOC 

100 

f: 

100 

_ 

*  Hade  up  of  those  answering  'some',  'not  much',  'none'. 


/  Including  rno  information' 
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If  such  variables  are  in  fact  correlated  with  theft  level,  then  they  - 
and  not  the  desire  for  fun  and  excitement  -  may  conceivably  lie  behind 
the  trend  which  shows  up  in  Table  '0.  One  can,  in  fact,  hypothesise 
all  manner  of  factors  as  possibly  responsible  for  that  trend.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  'a  test  by  association*  is  regarded  as  ambiguous. 
And  it  was  to  reduce  such  ambiguity  that  the  ’test  by  matching*  method 
was  introduced. 

Testing  Through  the  Method  of  Matching 

This  method  begins  with  the  identification  of  what  are  best  called  a 
Qualifying  Group  and  a  Control  Group  and  for  various  reasons  is  based 
on  the  unweighted  sample  of  1,42.5  boys  .  Thus  for  the  hypothesis 
defined  above,  the  Qualifying  Group  could  be  regarded  as  made  up  of 
the  740  boys  who  chose  as  an  answer  either  *a  terrific  amount '  or 
'quite  a  lot'  -  i.e.,  they  qualified  in  terms  of  the  hypothesis. 


219  521  433  249 

cases  cases  cases  cases 


(1)  Mainly  to  avoid  the  double  application  of  a  weighting  system  to  the 
control  cases.  In  fact,  even  if  the  matching  technique  is  based 
upon  weighted  cases,  remarkably  little  difference  is  produced  in 
the  findings. 
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The  Control  Group  would  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  682  boys  in  groups  (c) 
and  (d).  They  are  Controls  in  the  sense  that  they  tend  to  lack  the 
special  quality  necessary  for  getting  into  the  Qualifying  group. 

The  next  step  in  this  particular  type  of  test  is  to  equate  the  Control 
Group  to  the  Qualifying  Group  in  terms  of  the  correlates  of  stealing. 

If  the  Control  Group  could  be  re-weighted  so  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
Qualifying  Group  in  terms  of  all  the  variables  -  with  the  exception  of 
that  involved  in  the  hypothesis  -  v/hich  are  correlated  with  stealing, 
then  any  residual  difference  in  theft  level  between  the  Control  Group 
and  the  Qualifying  Group  could  be  attributed  to  the  hypothesised  causal 
factor.  In  fact,  we  could  never  get  complete  equality  of  this  sort. 

But  we  can  go  a  very  useful  way  towards  it  if  we  use  the  technique  of 
empirical  matching.  Stated  in  summary  form,  the  method  of  empirical 
matching  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  large  pool  of  possible  correlates  of  stealing  is  built  up  from  the 
indications  of  previous  research  (e.g.,  age  of  boy,  educational  back¬ 
ground,  occupational  level  of  father,  whether  he  is  working  or  at 
school,  amount  of  legal  pocket  money,  v/hether  or  not  the  mother  goes 
to  work,  extent  of  parental  control,  and  so  on).  The  total  number 
of  items  in  this  ’pool’  might  be  as  many  as  two  hundred. 

2.  Correlational  techniques  are  used  to  identify  that  combination  of 
those  pool  items  v/hich  maximises  the  multiple  correlation  v/ith  steal¬ 
ing  v/hich  is  available  from  the  total  pool.  This  is  the  combination 
or  composite  of  variables  to  be  used  in  the  matching  process. 

3.  The  Control  Group  is  then  equated  or  matched  to  the  Qualifying  Group 
in  terms  of  this  composite  of  matching  variables.  The  method  of 
matching  is  through  the  weighting  of  individual  cards  (but  not  through 
any  form  of  ’throwing  out’  of  data). 


' 
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Deriving  the  pool  of  possible 

correlates  of  stealing 

The  full  set  (or  pool)  of  possible  matching  variables  (i.e.,  possible 
correlates  of  stealing)  is  set  out  in  full  in  Appendix  5*  These 
items  were  accumulated  in  various  ways :  from  the  reported  results  of 
studies  which  related  characteristics  of  boys  to  the  extent  of  their 
known  stealing;  theoretical  publications  of  various  kinds  in  the 

(1) 

literature  of  criminology;  non-criminological  correlational  studies 
To  the  yield  from  these  sources  were  added  the  ideas  of  members  of  the 
research  team. 

Calculating  the  predictive  power 
of  variables  in  the  pool 

The  method  of  selecting  variables  from  this  pool  was  through  a  correla¬ 
tional  technique.  For  each  variable  in  the  total  pool,  a  calculation 
was  made  of  its  degree  of  numerical  association  with  amount  of  stealing. 
The  amount  of  stealing  will  be  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
'criterion’  against  which  the  matching  variables  (or  correlates)  were 
selected.  The  higher  the  degree  of  numerical  association  between  a 
pool  item  and  the  criterion  score,  the  more  relevant  would  that  criterion 
be  for  matching  purposes.  Thus  if  the  Qualifying  Group  and  the  Control 
Group  were  sharply  different  in  terms  of  a  variable  which  was  unrelated 
to  amount  of  stealing,  then  that  difference  v/ould  be  of  no  practical 
importance  to  the  testing  of  the  hypothesis.  If  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  different  in  terms  of  a  variable  which  was  highly  related  to  theft 
level,  then  it  v/ould  be  most  important  that  any  such  difference  be 
'matched  out'.  And  the  higher  the  correlation,  the  more  important  that 
difference  will  be. 


(l)  Some  of  these  have  thrown  up  variables  which  have  shov/n  correlations 
with  a  wide  variety  of  dependent  variables  and  hence  possibly  with 
stealing  (e.g. ,  length  of  residence  in  a  district,  certain  childhood 
achievements  and  memberships,  goods  owned  by  the  family,  household 
composition) . 
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In  using  this  procedure,  the  boys  are  first  sorted  into  tv/o  groups, 
namely  those  with  higher  theft  scores  and  those  v/ith  lower  theft  scores. 

The  splitting  point  (in  terms  of  theft  score)  is  chosen  to  give  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  50:50  split  of  cases  into  higher  and  lov/er. 

Let  us  imagine  that  this  procedure  is  being  used  to  assess  the  predictive 
power  of  'birth  order’  of  the  boy.  The  first  step  is  to  split  the  total 
sample  of  boys  into  two  fairly  equal  groups,  those  v/ith  higher  theft 
scores  and  those  with  lower  theft  scores.  The  split  should  be  made  along 
the  theft  score  continuum  at  a  point  v/hich  comes  nearest  to  dividing  the 
boys  50:50.  bach  of  these  groups  is  next  split  three  v/ays,  namely  accord¬ 
ing  to  whether  first  born,  last  born,  or  intermediate  birth  order.  For 
the  sample  used  in  the  causal  enquiry,  this  splitting  process  led  to  the 
distributions  shown  in  the  top  three  rows  of  Table  12. 


Table  12 
Birth  Order 


r 

Theft  Score 

1st 

’ 

Intermediate 

Last 

Sc 

information 

All 

cases 

Higher  score 

252 

215 

233 

9 

714 

Lov/er  score 

321 

166 

210 

6 

vn 

All 

573 

381 

456 

15 

1,425 

Number  of  cases  ’expected1  j 
in  higher  scoring  sector 

287 

191 

228 

8 

714 

Difference  between  'ex 
'expected'  and  'actual' 
number  in  higher  scoring  ( 
sector  (=  predictive 
power) 

1 

-35 

+24 

+10 

+1 

0 

A  calculation  is  then  made  of  the  proportion  of  boys  who  v/ould  fall  into 
the  higher  scoring  sector  _if  birth  order  was  quite  unrelated  to  level  of 
theft.  Thus  for  the  'first  in  birth  order’  sub-group,  this  figure 
would  be: 


Zli  x  575  i  287. 
1425  1 


1 
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The  difference  between  this  figure  and  the  actual  figure  is 
252  minus  287  =  -35°  A  similarly  calculated  figure  is  entered 
in  each  of  the  four  cells  at  the  bottom  of  Table  12  and  their  sum 
total  excluding  signs  is  the  predictive  power  of  the  variable 
’birth  order’,  (=  70  in  this  case).  Had  there  been  no  numerical 
association  between  'birth  order’  and  amount  of  stealing,  this 
total  would  of  course  have  been  zero. 

Selecting  a  combination  or  composite  of  matching 
variables,  using  the  selection  system  described  above. 

In  selecting  a  combination  or  composite  of  matching  variables,  we 

deliberately  departed  from  the  more  usual  multiple  correlational 

techniques  -  as  embodied  in  the  Wherry-Doolittle  and  similar 

systems.  We  have  done  so  in  order  to  increase  predictive  or  match- 

( 1 

ing  power.  The  method  used  was  the  Belson  Segmentation  Technique 
It  involved  the  following  selection  stages. 


(l)  "Matching  and  prediction  on  the  principle  of  biological  classifica¬ 
tion",  W.A.  Belson,  Applied  Statistics,  Vol.  8,  No. 2  (1959)* 
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In  Stage  1 ,  the  predictive  power  of  each  variable  in  the  pool  was 
calculated  (using  the  method  already  described)  and  that  one  with  the 


highest  predictive  power  was  chosen  as  the  first  stage  predictor 


(or  matching  variable).  Let  us  suppose  that  it  was  pool  variable  No. 24. 
The  sample  of  boys  (1,425  cases)  was  then  split  in  two  ways  in  terms 
of  variable  24,  namely  those  with  ’variable  24  characteristics’ 

(e.g. ,  'Yes’  on  V*24)  v/hich  were  associated  with  higher  theft  score  and 
those  with  'variable  24  characteristics'  (e.g.,  'No'  on  V.24)  v/hich 
were  associated  v/ith  lower  theft  score. 


All  boys 
(N) 


(b) 

Variable  24,  lower 
in  theft  score 
(n^  boys) 


(a) 

Stage  1 o  Variable  24,  higher 

in  theft  score 
(n  boys) 


Where  a  variable  has  to  it  only  two  alternatives  (e.g.,  'Yes'  or  'No'), 
then  a  2-way  split  is  quite  simple,  the  total  sample  being  split 
respectively  into  boys  who  ansv/ered  'Yes'  on  the  variable  concerned  and 
those  who  ansv/ered  'No'.  If  those  who  answered  'Yes'  had  a  'plus' 
difference  betv/een  'expected'  and  'actual'  score  (see  the  illustration 
on  page  116 ) ,  then  those  answering  'No'  would  inevitably  have  a  minus 
difference  betv/een  expected  and  actual  scores.  The  'Yes'  response 
v/ould  then  be  regarded  as  'generally  associated  with  higher  theft  rate' 
and  the  'No'  response  would  be  'generally  associated  v/ith  lower  theft 
score'  . 


(1)  Unless  it  was- judged  as  'probably  unstable'.  See  pages  121-122  for  an 
account  of  the  meaning  and  relevance  of  'instability'. 
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A  special  difficulty  arises  where  a  variable  is  ordinarily  split  into 
more  than  two  parts.  Thus  in  the  example,  birth  order  happened  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  three  categories:  1st,  intermediate,  last. 

It  might  have  been  expressed  in  more  than  that  number  of  categories. 

But  with  three  categories,  the  2-wa y  split  is  achieved  by  grouping 
together  the  intermediate  and  the  last  born  sub-groups,  both  of  which 
are  associated  with  higher  theft  scores,  into  a  single  sub-group.  The 
second  sub-group  would  then  be  made  up  of  the  first  born  boys. 

The  same  type  of  grouping  is  used  with  variables  expressed  in  terms  of 
a  larger  number  of  intervals  or  sub-groups.  Thus  it  may  be,  in  a 
given  case,  that  the  upper  and  lower  age  groups  in  some  population 
have  a  negative  predictive  score  while  the  middle  range  members  of  the 
population  have  a  positive  predictive  score.  In  such  a  case,  the 
middle  range  people  would  constitute  one  of  the  two  required  sub-groups 
and  the  extreme  groups  would  be  combined  to  form  the  other  group. 

Where  two  sub-groups  are  combined  in  this  way,  it  still  remains 
possible  that  they  will  be  separated  at  some  later  stage  in  the 
selection  of  the  composite  of  predictors,  but  this  will  happen  only  if 
the  predictive  power  added  to  the  composite  through  such  a  split  is 
greater  than  that  which  v/ould  be  added  through  dichotomising  some  other 
competing  variable.  In  other  words  the  extent  to  which  a  variable  is 
split  is  strictly  controlled  by  a  consideration  of  the  predictive  power 

which  is  thereby  added  to  the  total  composite  of  predictive  variables. 

In  this  way,  unnecessary  and  unmanageable  sub-division  of  a  sample  can 
be  avoided.  It  can  be  seen  from  this  account  that  initial  two-way 
splitting  is  both  the  most  economical  and  the  most  powerful  develop¬ 


mental  principle. 
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Stage  2  of  the  selection  of  the  predictive  composite,  the  v/hole 
selection  procedure  is  repeated  for  each  of  the  two  groups  of  boys 
separated  through  stage  1.  Thus  for  the  n  boys  in  group  (a) 

[=  variable  24,  higher],  an  assessment  was  made  of  the  predictive 
power  of  each  variable  in  the  total  pool  of  proposed  matching  variables. 
That  one  v/ith  the  highest  predictive  power  was  selected  and  group  (a) 
sub-divided  dichotomously  in  terms  of  it.  For  the  n^  boys  in  group  (b), 
the  predictive  power  of  each  pool  item  was  calculated  afresh  and  the 
topmost  predictor  (for  group  (b))  was  selected  for  dichotomising 
group  (b). 


All  boys  ^ 


Stage  1 


Stage  2 


(a) 

Variable  24,  higher 


/ 

/ 

(c) 

Variable  89, 
higher 


(d) 
Variable 
lower 


89, 


(b) 

Variable  24,  lov/er 


(e) 

Variable  2, 
higher 


(f) 

Variable  2, 
lov/er 


The  thing  to  notice  here  is  that  the  best  predictor  (or  matching  variable) 

for  boys  in  the  (a)  group  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  best  one  for 

boys  in  the  (b)  group.  It  is  worth  contrasting  this  outcome  with  the 

(1) 

process  m  which  one  variable  only  is  chosen  at  each  selection  stage 
Thus  it  is  possible  that  variable  V2  may  have  a  large  degree  of  positive 
association  v/ith  stealing  in  group  (a)  above,  and  a  large  degree  of 
negative  association  with  stealing  in  group  (b)  above.  For  the  sample 
as  a  v/hole  (i.e,,  (a)  and  (b)  taken  together),  variable  V2  may  have 
relatively  little  (total)  predictive  power  because  of  a  cancelling  out 


( 1 )  Some  of  these  have  thrown  up  variables  v/hich.  have  shown  correlations 
v/ith  a  wide  variety  of  dependent  variables  and  hence  possibly  with 
stealing  (e.g. ,  length  of  residence  in  a  district,  certain  childhood 
achievements  and  memberships,  family  goods  owned,  household  composi¬ 
tion)  . 
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effect  and  so  would  not  compete  successfully  for  inclusion  in  the 
matching  composite.  On  the  segmentation  system  actually  used, 
variable  V2  could  well  win  its  way  into  the  matching  composite  - 
or  at  least  into  particular  sections  of  it. 

In  Stage  3  of  the  development  of  the  matching  composite,  the  whole 
process  of  Stage  2  is  repeated,  though  in  this  case,  four  separate 
selection  operations  are  necessary. 

Further  stages  of  splitting  or  segmentation  are  worked  out  when  the 
numerical  size  of  the  sub-groups  warrant  it.  In  the  present  enquiry, 
the  splitting  process  was  discontinued  once  the  sub-group  size  fell 
below  fifty  (unweighted  cases) „ 

A  limitation  which  must  be  imposed  upon 

the  selection  of  matching  variables 

One  important  limitation  must  be  set  upon  the  selection  of  high  powered 
predictors  from  the  pool.  A  predictor  should  not  be  used  if  it  is 
unstable  in  the  sense  that  the  hypothesised  causal  factor  could  itself 
change  a  boy's  situation  in  respect  of  the  pool  item  concerned.  Thus 
a  boy's  chronological  age  could  not  be  affected  by  the  suggested  causal 
factor  'desire  for  fun  and  excitement';  but  'frequency  of  attendance 
at  church’  might  well  be  affected  by  the  boy's  desire  for  fun  and 
excitement.  In  other  words,  frequency  of  church  attendance  must  be 
suspected  of  being  unstable  with  respect  to  the  hypothesised  causal 
factor  and  'age'  must  be  regarded  as  stable  in  terms  of  it.  If  an 
unstable  variable  was  in  fact  used  for  matching  purposes,  the  effect  of 
so  using  it  could  be  to  reduce  such  legitimate  evidence  as  there  was  of 
the  hypothesised  variable  producing  a  difference  in  theft  level. 
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In  practice,  it  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  judge  whether  a  particular 
variable  is  stable  or  unstable  in  relation  to  the  hypothesised  causal 
factor.  In  attempting  to  meet  the  requirement  that  matching  variables 
be  stable,  we  have  in  this  enquiry  tended  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety, 
eliminating  pool  items  v/hose  stability  (in  relation  to  the  hypothesised 
variable)  was  perhaps  arguable. 

Even  so,  we  may  still  have  erred  in  some  instances  and  it  is  therefore 
important  to  consider  the  implications  of  the  inclusion  amongst  the 
matching  variables  of  one  or  more  with  some  degree  of  instability. 

The  effect  of  any  such  instability  is  of  course  to  reduce  the 
legitimate  evidence  of  a  causal  process.  In  other  v/ords,  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  make  the  test  of  the  causal  hypothesis  more  stringent 
than  it  really  should  be.  Accordingly,  an  hypothesis  v/hich  passes 
such  a  test  is  probably  somewhat  stronger  than  appears  to  be  the  case. 

A  relatively  weak  (though  positive)  hypothesis  might  wrongly  appear  to 
have  been  eliminated  by  the  matching  challenge. 

• 

A  matching  composite  actually 

used  in  the  Causal  Enquiry 

The  outcome  cf  the  segmentation  procedure  describe^  above  can  be 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  predictive  composites  developed  for  use  m 
the  present  causal  enquiry.  It  is  set  out  in  full  on  fold-out 
page  123  ,  diagram  II.  It  involved  segmenting  the  total  population 
into  16  groups  on  the  basis  of  eleven  discriminating  (or  predictive) 
variables. 

' 

Ibis  predictive  composite  was  developed  for  use  in  testing  an  hypothesis 
concerning  ’fear  of  being  caught  by  the  police1  and  so  its  elements 
We  all  been  judged  as  stable  in  relation  to  -fear  of  getting  caught-. 
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The  reader  may  wonder  why  certain  characteristics  known  to  be 
correlated  with  stealing  do  not  appear  in  the  composite  of  matching 
criteria.  This  may  be  because  the  characteristic  concerned  was 
considered  unstable  in  relation  to  the  hypothesised  causal  factor. 

More  likely,  however,  it  was  highly  correlated  with  one  or  more 
variables  already  in  the  pool.  Thus  if  at  the  first  selection  stage, 
variable  20  is  second  only  to  variable  24  in  predictive  power,  then  24 
is  selected  and  20  remains  in  the  pool  for  consideration  at  the  next 
selection  stage.  Now  if  variable  20  was  largely  uncorrelated  with 
variable  24,  then  the  chances  of  it  being  selected  in  the  next  selection 
stage  are  very  considerable.  But  if  variable  20  is  highly  correlated 
with  variable  24,  then  its  chances  of  selection  in  that  next  stage  are 
small  to  negligible.  This  is  simply  because  much  of  the  predictive 
power  latent  in  variable  20  has  already  been  utilised  through 
variable  24.  Variable  20  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  family  of 
predictors  as  variable  24. 

Using  the  composite  of  matching 
variables  in  equating  the  Control 
Group  and  the  Qualifying  Group 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  matching  process  is  to  reconstitute  the 
Control  Group  so  that  its  different  matching  sub-groups  contribute  to 
overall  ’score’  on  the  same  numerical  basis  as  the  equivalent  sub-groups 
in  the  Qualifying  Sample. 

To  start  with,  the  Control  and  Qualifying  groups  are  separately  sorted 
into  those  sub-groups  defined  by  the  matching  composite.  Let  us 
imagine  that  they  v/ere  constituted,  in  terms  of  the  sixteen  sub-groups, 
as  shown  in  the  following  fictitious  ca.se. 
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0 
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All 

42 

32 

43 
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53 

33 

42 

55 

33 

33 

74 

52 
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62 

25 

66 
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Qualifying 

Group 

60 
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5# 

70 

5  % 

60 

8$ 

5# 

5$ 
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7£ 

4$ 

90 

4$ 

9$ 

100$ 
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51 

38 

73 

28 

36 

26 

60 

62 

37 

44 

29 

47 

31 

34 

56 

713 

Control 

group 

90 

7$ 

& 

10% 

4$ 

5 $> 

40 

8% 

90 

5# 

65s 

4% 

7$ 

4% 

5# 

8% 

100$ 

Obviously  the  Control  Group  is  different  from  the  Qualifying  Group  in 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  their  members  falling  into  the  different 
matching  sub-groups. 


In  the  example  with  v/hich  we  are  working ,  each  card  in  Control  Group  A 

is  given  a  weight  of  42,  the  overall  effect  of  which  is  to  give  that 

6l 

total  group  a  weight  of  42  instead  of  6l  (i.e.,  42  x  §2)  °  ^o;r 

(  V\  1  ) 

Control  Group  B,  the  weight  applied  would  be  32,  and  so  on  as  indicated 

51 

below. 
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This  system  achieves  the  purpose  of.  making  the  Control  Group  equivalent 
to  the  Qualifying  Group  in  terms  of  the  numerical  bases  of  the  16  match¬ 
ing  sub-groups o  In  other  words,  the  Control  Group  has  been  matched  to 
the  Qualifying  Group  in  terms  of  the  total  composite  of  correlates  of 
stealing. 

Other  matching  methods  available  for  use  are:  (i)  the  system  in  which 
the  average  number  of  thefts  from  each  Control  Group  is  multiplied  by 
the  weighting  factor  and  (ii)  simple  replication  of  cards  in  the  Control 
Group.  The  method  chosen  does,  however,  have  the  advantage  of:  being 
suited  to  computer  usage;  allowing  weighted  distributions  to  be 
produced;  avoiding  the  problem  of  accidentally  biased  card  replication; 
flexibility  at  the  stage  of  cross  analysis. 

The  scores  for  the  modified  Control  Group  and  the  Qualifying  Group  are 
now  ready  for  direct  comparison  in  terms  of  involvement  in  stealing. 

The  difference  between  them  in  terms  of  stealing  may  be  regarded  as 
approximating  to  the  influence  of  the  causal  factor  upon  their  involve¬ 
ment  in  stealing. 

In  the  present  enquiry,  tv/o  different  matching  composites  had  to  be  used 
because  a  variable  v/hich  was  stable  with  respect  to  one  hypothesis 
seemed  unstable  with  respect  to  another. 

Testing  by  Testimony 

The  third  and  last  type  of  test  used  involved  the  testimony  of  boys 
about  the  causal  process  specified  in  the  hypothesis.  For  instance, 
boys  were  asked,  late  in  the  sub-questionnaire  on  ’atmosphere  at  home’: 
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"At  present  you  LIKE/DON'T  LIKE  being  at  home." 

(SAY  WHICH  HE  CHOSE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  I  Ql(c)). 
"Exactly  what  difference  does  this  make  to  where  you  spend 

time  *  000o*c>***0«>0000000c>00c000000000000«>0000 


C9COQO«OO*«COO0OOO*OOO»<>OOOOOOOOOG4»OOO9OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


This  question  v/as  followed  by  probing  in  order  to  activate  the  boy’s 
thinking  about  his  behaviour  in  relation  to  his  'at  home/’away  from 
home*  activities c  The  next  question  was  meant  to  channel  that  thinking 

directly  into  the  area  of  stealing. 

"Exactly  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  amount  of  pinching 
you  do?" 

SHOW  CARD  (NO  DIFFERENCE/ IT  MADE  ME  STEAL  LESS/IT  MADE  ME 
STEAL  MORE/IT  STARTED  ME  OFF). 

CIRCLE  HIS  CHOICE  OF  RESPONSE^*  1 ' . 


Obviously,  this  type  of  check  cannot  be  regarded  as  remotely  approach¬ 
ing  a  crucial  test  of  an  hypothesis  of  the  kind  here  involved.  Boys 
certainly  could  be  mistaken  in  their  replies.  But  v/e  have  taken  the 
vi ew  that  a  boy’s  statement  that  some  event  or  circumstance  has 
influenced  the  extent  of  his  stealing  -  and  particularly  if  he 
volunteered  a  statement  to  this  effect  -  can  be  taken  as  somewhat  more 
likely  to  be  true  than  false  and  may  be  used  as  a  pointer  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  boy’s  own  case.  If,  as  a  pointer,  it  is  in  line  with  the 


(l)  This  pair  of  questions  had  in  fact  been  preceded  by  others  intended 
to  identify  any  occasions  in  the  past  when  the  boy  felt  differently 
about  being  at  home.  Such  preceding  questions  had  two  purposes: 

(i)  to  ensure  that  boys  who  were  put  into  the  Qualifying  or  the  Control 
Groups  v/e re  thus  classified  on  the  basis  of  a  long  standing  condition 
rather  than  a  recently  developed  one;  (ii)  to  find  out  v/here  the  boy 
spent  his  time  during  any  such  periods  of  difference  and  to  get  his 
impressions  about  the  influence  of  that  changed  condition  upon  the 
general  level  of  his  honesty. 
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results  from  the  association  and  the  matching  tests,  it  should  be 
regarded  as  strengthening  the  indications  of  those  two.  If  it  is  not 
in  line  with  them,  then  our  general  wariness  about  the  indications  of 
the  other  tests  would  be  increased. 

In  all  our  statements  about  the  findings  relating  to  the  hypotheses, 
v/e  do  of  course  present  the  results  of  each  test  separately,  along  with 
the  boy’s  explanations  of  why  he  answered  ’more'  or  ’less’  or  'no  diff¬ 
erence'  in  the  testimony  check.  In  addition,  the  reader  will  find  in 
our  Appendices  the  full  questioning  procedure  used  in  testing  any  of 
the  hypotheses. 


A  General  Check  on  the  Direction 
of  the  Causal  Process 


An  important  consideration  throughout  this  enquiry  was  the  possibility 
that  the  hypothesised  condition  was  itself  a  result  of  the  boy's  steal¬ 
ing.  The  results  of  our  preliminary  intensive  interviews  had  suggested 
otherwise  -  for  example,  that  rows  at  home  led  the  boy  to  spend  more 
time  away  from  home  and  that  this  in  turn  opened  the  way  to  his  getting 
involved  in  local  stealing  if  the  boys  with  whom  he  thus  spent  more  time 
v/e  re  already  involved  in  stealing.  But  v/as  it  possible,  instead,  that 
the  rows  or  the  unpleasantness  at  home  v/e re  a  direct  result  of  the  boy's 
involvement  in  stealing?  Did  the  rov/s  arise  specifically  out  of  the 
parents'  objection  to  this  behaviour  by  the  boy? 

However  arguable  this  supposition  might  be  as  a  general  proposition, 
it  cannot  be  ignored.  Accordingly,  several  internal  checks  were  made 
with  respect  to  most  of  the  hypotheses.  For  example,  in  the  question¬ 
naire  about  'atmosphere  at  home’,  the  questions  about  'rov/s  at  home'  had 
included  direct  questions  as  to  what  the  rov/s  were  about.  By  this  time, 
the  boy  tended  to  be  talking  fairly  freely  about  his  own  stealing  and 
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it  seemed  reasonable  to  think  that  he  would  refer  to  ’his  own  stealing* 
if  this  was  in  fact  the  focus  of  any  of  the  rows.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  direct  question  was  usually  asked  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire. 

For  example,  in  the  questionnaire  dealing  with  parental  control  over 
the  boy,  this  checking  question  was: 

"The  sort  of  control  they  kept  over  you  . . .  the  sort  of  punish¬ 
ment  they  gave  you  . . .  v/as  this  just  because  they  knew  you  were 
pinching?  YES/NO/BON 'T  KNOW. 

Here,  again,  the  outcome  of  such  checks  or  challenges  must  be  regarded 
as  a  pointer  rather  than  as  providing  crucial  evidence.  But  a  virtual 
absence  of  reference  to  stealing  as  a  source  of  the  hypothesised  causal 
condition  was  regarded  as  strengthening  the  hypothesis  rather  than 
v/eakening  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  references  to  that 
effect  would  be  regarded  as  v/eakening  the  hypothesis.  All  evidence  of 
this  kind  is  presented  in  the  report  of  findings. 

Some  Additional  Features  of  the  Analysis 
The  form  in  which  the  quantitative 

■  ■■i  i  ■  ——  I  M  il  ■> *  m  I  mm.  —  .  ,  ■■  in.  ■  ■  ■■'■"I."  — — 

results  of  the  enquiry  v/ere  used 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  results  of  the  enquiry  pertaining  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  boys  have  wherever  possible  been  expressed 
comparatively.  Thus  in  expressing  the  theft  levels  of  different 
groups  of  beys,  the  comparison  has  usually  been  in  terms  of  the  quartile 
distribution  of  boys.  For  this  purpose  the  total  sample  v/as  divided 
into  a  top  scoring  quarter,  the  next  quarter  in  terms  of  theft  score, 
the  next  quarter  and  the  lowest  scoring  quarter  in  terms  of  theft.  The 
comparison  of  boys  who  v/ant  different  amounts  of  fun  and  excitement  is 
then  only  a  matter  of  comparing  their  quartile  distribution,  as  shown 
in  Table  13  below.  Notice  too,  that  the  ’amount  score’  is  referred  to 
as  an  index  of  ’amount  of  stealing’ . 


- 


' 


* 
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Table  13 


Index  of  Amount  of  Stealing 


Amount  of  fun 
and  excitement 
wanted 

Lowest  scoring 
quarter 

Q.l 

Q.2 

G.3 

Highest  scoring 
quarter 

Q.4 

All 

A  terrific 
amount 

13 

19 

30 

38 

100$ 

Quite  a  lot 

» 

* 

27 

25 

100$ 

i 

A  fair  bit 

28 

28 

25 

19 

100$ 

Some/Not  much/  ■ 
None 

41 

27 

18 

14 

100$ 

All 

25$ 

25$ 

25$ 

' 

25$ 

_ 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  to  protect  the  results  from  misinterpretations. 
Thus  had  the  amount  scores  been  presented  as  averages  or  as  scored 
distributions,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  readers  to  resist 
interpreting  them  as  direct  measures  of  actual  numbers  of  thefts  carried 
out  by  the  boys  -  whereas  in  fact  they  were  developed  solely  for 
comparative  use.  This  is  partly  because  there  is  almost  certainly 
going  to  be  overlap  between  the  different  theft  types,  with  the  result 
that  some  thefts  may  be  double  counted. 

This  argument  applies  also  to  ’variety'  scores  (because  there  is  likeli¬ 
hood  that  some  one  act  of  theft  may  have  been  counted  by  the  boy  under 
each  of  two  theft  types).  The  only  legitimate  exception  to  our  compara¬ 
tive  approach  is  our  count  of  the  percentage  of  boys  committing  any  one 
of  our  types  of  theft  (at  least  once).  These  may  be  taken  in  an 
absolute  sense: 


. 
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e.g. ,  I  have  kept  something  I  have  found  ........  9 7% 

I  stole  something  just  for  fun  ...........  Gk% 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  subject  to  error  in  the  normal  sense » 

For  technical  reasons,  this  comparative  system  could  not  be  used  in 
expressing  the  results  of  hypothesis  testing  by  means  of  matching. 

In  the  table  presenting  these  results,  many  of  the  figures  are  ’score 
averages’.  Nonetheless  these  ’amount’  averages  are  all  referred  to 
as  ’indices’  of  amount.  Similarly  for  the  average  ’variety’  scores: 
these  are  referred  to  as  'indices’  of  variety. 

The  limit  imposed  upon  the  amount 

of  cross-analysis  done 

Analysis  of  the  findings  was  a  fairly  complicated  procedure,  featured 
by  sample  re-weighting,  the  development  of  matching  composites  and  the 
use  of  these  for  matching  Control  to  Qualifying  samples.  In  addition, 

economic  decisions  had  to  be  reached  concerning  the  extent  of  cross¬ 
analysis  of  the  background  information  bearing  on  the  different 
hypotheses:  inevitably  the  wealth  of  data  available  was  tempting,  but 

stops  had  to  be  called  if  the  total  analysis  was  to  be  completed.  In 
some  cases,  the  stops  imposed  on  our  analyses  may  seem  to  fall  short  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  done:  thus  a  reader  may  wish  that  an  analysis 
had  been  made  of  'fun  and  excitement  seeking’  by  'frequency  of  church 
attendance’  or  by  ’job  record’  or  by  'interest  in  watching  TV’  and  so 
on.  We  are,  however,  open  to  suggestions  that  such  analyses  be  made  in 
the  context  of  a  general  retrieval  project  -  a  project  in  which  all  the 
vast  body  of  data  gathered  in  this  enquiry  is  systematically  ’gone  over’ 
for  the  derivation  of  further  in-sights  into  the  causal  phenomena 
investigated  in  this  project. 
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APPENDICES 


1*  Forms  and  instructions  used  in  the  Enumeration  Survey. 

2.  Forms  used  by  team  members  in  securing  boys  for  interview. 
3*  The  interviewing  schedule. 

4.  Basic  sampling  details. 

5.  Pool  of  possible  correlates. 
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APPENDIX  1 


Forms  and  Instructions  Used  in  the  Enumeration  Survey. 


(a)  Enumerators'  questionnaire. 

(b)  Forms  used  by  person  checking  work  of  enumerators „ 


APPENDIX  1 
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ENUMERATORS'  QUESTIONNAIRE 

TOTAL  SHEETS  .  SHEET  NUMBER  .... 

AREA  . ENUMERATOR  . .  ENUMERATION  DATES 


STREET  . ' FLAT  BLOCK . DATES  CHECKED 


INSTRUCTIONS 

THIS  APPROACH  MUST  BE  USED 

EVERY  TIME  YOU  CONTACT  A 
RESPONDENT. 

WIEN  THE  DOOR  IS  OPENED,  SAY: 

"Mr/Mrs.  . . . ?" 

"I'm  from  the  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF 
ECONOMICS."  SHOW  YOUR  CARD. 
"We’re  carrying  out  a  youth 
survey  in  this  area  to  find 
what  boys  do  in  their  spare¬ 
time  . " 

"To  start  with,  we're  getting 
the  ages  of  all  boys  in  the 
district." 

HOUSE/FLAT 

NUMBER 

RESPONDENT'S 

NAME 

DATE  OF  CALLS 

"NO  BOYS" 

(PUT  A  TICK) 

AGES  OF  ALL 

BOYS 

FOR  BOYS  12  TO  17  ONLY 

FIRST 

NAME 

DATE 

OF 

BIRTH 

HOME  OR  AWAY 

SCHOOL  OR  WORK 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

THEN  ASK: 

**"Can  you  give  me  the  ages  of  all 
the  boys  in  your  home?" 

IF  RESPONDENT  SAYS  THERE  ARE  NO 

BOYS.  ASK: 

**"Are  there  any  away  from  home 
at  the  moment?" 

IF  THE  ANSWER  IS  NO,  THANK 
RESPONDENT  AND  TERMINATE 
INTERVIEW. 

PUT  TICK  AGAINST  "NO  BOYS". 

PUT  DATE  AGAINST  APPROPRIATE 
"CALL". 

IF  THERE  ARE  BOYS.  PUT  AGES  OF 

ALL  BOYS  DOWN  UNDER  "AGES  OF 

ALL  BOYS".  NOTE  ANY  BOYS  AGED 
FROM  12  TO  17,  THEN  ASK: 

**"What  is  the  first  name  of  the 
boy  aged  ...?"  (GIVE  AN  AGE  12 

TO  17)  WRITE  THIS  DOWN,  THEN 

ASK: 

**"Can  you  tell  me  his  exact  date 
of  birth  please?" 

WRITE  THIS  DOWN,  THEN  ASK: 

**"Can  you  tell  me  whether  he's 
living  at  home  or  away  from 
home?" 

WRITE  DOWN  "H"  OR  "A"  BESIDE 

BOY'S  NAME,  THEN  ASK: 

**"Can  you  tell  me  whether  he 
goes  to  school  or  to  work?" 

WRITE  DOWN  "S"  OR  "W"  BESIDE 

BOY'S  NAME,  THEN  ASK  THE  SAME 
QUESTIONS  FOR  ANY  OTHER  BOYS 

12  TO  17. 

THEN  ASK: 

**"Would  you  tell  me  what  your/ 
your  husband's  job  is  please?" 
WRITE  DOWN  THE  INFORMATION. 

DON'T  BE  SATISFIED  WITH  VAGUE 

4th 

NO  BOYS  (TICK) 

CHECKED  1 

FATHER'S  OCCUPATION 

RESPONDENT'S  COMMENTS  (e.g.,  boy  away  at  sea,  boy 
handicapped,  refused  to  let  boy  attend). 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

NO  BOYS  (TICK) 

CHECKED 

.  .  .  . 

FATHER'S  OCCUPATION 

RESPONDENT'S  COMMENTS  (e.g.,  boy  away  at  sea,  boy 
handicapped,  refused  to  let  boy  attend). 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

NO  BOYS  (TICK) 

CHECKED 

FATHER'S  OCCUPATION 

RESPONDENT'S  COMMENTS  (e.g.,  boy  away  at  sea,  boy 
handicapped,  refused  to  let  boy  attend). 

1st 

CATEGORIES  (e.g.,  "Clerk", 

"Engineer")  IF  RESPONDENT  ASKS 

WHY  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW,  SAY: 

"We  only  want  to  know,  so  we  can 
put  boys_into  different  groups/' 

WHEN  YOU  HAVE  ALL  THE  INFORMA-' 
TION,  THANK  RESPONDENT  AND  SAY: 

"If  a  boy  is  picked  for  inter¬ 
view,  someone  will  call  later 
to  fix  an  appointment." 

TERMINATE  INTERVIEW. 

WRITE  DATE  OF  CALL  AGAINST 
APPROPRIATE  "CALL". 

2nd 

3rd 

4  th 

NO  BOYS  (TICK) 

CHECKED 

FATHER'S  OCCUPATION 

RESPONDENT'S  COMMENTS  (e.g.,  boy  away  at  sea,  boy 
handicapped,  refused  to  let  boy  attend). 

WRITE  CLEARLY 
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ENUMERATION  CHECK  FORM 


APPENDIX  1 


AREA  ENUMERATED 
ENUMERATED  BY  . 

DATES  ENUMERATED 

ENUMERATION  CHECKED  BY  . 

DATES  CHECKED  .  . 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  NAMES  IN  SAMPLE  .  PROPORTION  CHECKED  . 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  NAMES  CHECKED . ,  (Normally  1  in  every  10  names) 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  RESPONDENTS  WHERE  ERRORS  FOUND  . 


NATURE  OF  ERROR 


§ 

FH 

RESPONDENT'S 

ADDRESS 

— • 

3 

S3 

D 

D 

25 

NO  INDIC.  OF  OTHER  CONTACT 

c o 

S 

o 

g 

CO 

Eh 

o 

§ 

Eh 

O 

g 

O 

O 

Eh 

O 

Eh 

O 

1 

s 

INCORRECT 

OTHER  ERRORS, 

INFORMATION  CORRECTED 

it: 

25 

O 

M 

E-t 

1 

3 

NAME 

INFO.  WRONG 

j 

Eh 

O 

cr) 

o 

o 

o 

M 

Eh 

m 

O 

>t; 

c o 

CO 

l>H 

o 

CQ 

CO 

>-< 

s 

s 

Eh 

£=> 

pq 

CO 

o 

pq 

o 

o 

£3 

M 

1 

Eh 

CO 

£5 

W 

M 

W 

Eh 

M 

pq 

o 

w 

Eh 

pq 

O 

O 

25 

M 

bn 

g 

O 

w 

o 

o 

25 

M 

feg 

t-P 

o 

o 

o 

K 

O 

CO 

FATHER'S  OCCUP. 

REMARKS,  ETC., 

. 

SHEETS 
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APPENDIX  2 


FORMS  USED  BY  TEAM  MEMBERS  IN  SECURING  BOYS 

FOR  INTERVIEW 


(1)  A  guide  to  appointment  making:  preliminary  instructions. 

(2)  Appointment  card. 

(3)  Letter  of  thanks  to  parents  when  appointment  made. 

(4)  Instructions  to  collector. 

(5)  Instructions  to  receptionist  at  interviewing  centre. 

(6)  Receptionist’s  daily  report  sheet. 
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APPENDIX  2 


A  GUIDE  TO  APPOINTMENT  MAKING: 

PRELIMINARY  INSTRUCTIONS* 

Appointment  making  is  a  most  important  part  of  our  operation.  If  we 
don't  contact  and  interview  the  boys  in  our  sample,  that  sample  may 
well  be  unrepresentative.  Thus  there  is  a  widely  accepted  view  that 
the  boys  we  miss  (through  failure  in  appointment  making)  may  possibly 
turn  out  to  be  those  who  have  done  more  stealing  than  most.  Moreover 
they  may  be  boys  who  differ  appreciably  from  others  in  terms  of  one  or 
another  of  the  hypotheses  which  we  are  testing.  Either  way,  the 
value  of  our  work  could  be  greatly  reduced  by  loss  of  boys  in  the 
sample. 

Accordingly,  we  must  go  after  sample  members,  determined  to  get  each 
one  of  them  to  the  interview.  This  may  mean  trying  for  one  particular 
boy  for  some  weeks  or  even  for  a  month  or  more.  This  requirement  is 
complicated,  however,  by  our  need  to  have  eight  boys  for  interview 
each  night.  The  situation  is  complicated  further  by  the  fact  that  we 
want,  if  possible,  to  avoid  sending  a  collector  out  to  bring  in  just 
one  boy  from  one  district  and  sending  another  to  different  districts 
to  bring  in  the  other  boys. 

This  general  situation  has  led  us  to  plan  appointment  making  on  the 
following  lines. 


* 


Subject  to  development  on  more  complex  lines  as  appointment  making 
proceeded. 
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(a)  The  two  Appointment  Makers  between  them  are  to  fill  subsequent 
nights  with  eight  appointments,  avoiding  at  all  costs  the 
situation  where  we  finish  up  with  less  than  eight  appointments 
for  a  particular  night.  They  can  work  several  nights  ahead, 
but  should  be  specially  wary  about  finishing  with  less  than 
eight  on  any  one  night.  As  the  two  Appointment  Makers  will 
work  in  different  areas,  they  will  each  have  a  ’quota’  of  half 
the  boys  for  interview  each  evening  (=  4  boys). 

(b)  If  some  boys  are  simply  not  available  until  after  the  fifth  or 
sixth  night  in  an  area,  they  must  be  booked  for  the  first  night 
they  are  available.  But  we  should  avoid  stringing  out  (over  a 
long  period)  the  appointments  from  any  one  area,  and  try  very 
hard  to  deal  with  most  boys  in  any  one  area  in  the  course  of 
several  consecutive  nights. 

Making  appointments  for  boys  not 
secured  on  the  system  above 

After  the  Appointment  Maker  has  made  all  the  appointments  she  can  in 
an  area,  she  will  move  to  her  next  area  in  order  to  get  her  quota  of 
appointments  for  that  area.  But  she  should  be  prepared  to  go  back 
to  her  previous  area  to  seek  appointments  with  those  boys  in  that  area 
who  have  not  yet  been  secured  for  interview.  Alternatively,  she  may 
want  to  hand  these  few  remaining  boys  over  to  the  second  Appointment 
Maker  (in  the  hope  that  a  new  and  perhaps  different  approach  may  be 
successful  in  securing  the  boy  for  appointment).  And  she  may 
herself  ’take  over’  some  of  the  difficult  or  elusive  boys  from  the 
other  Appointment  Maker’s  area. 
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Inducements  to  be  offered 

to  secure  appointments 

1.  Offer  the  sum  of  £1  for  the  interview  and  make  quite  sure  that 
the  boy  (and  his  parents)  appreciate  this.  At  the  same  time  we 
need  to  let  the  boy  know  that  he  will  be  with  us  for  several 
hours.  Don’t  highlight  the  ’several  hours'  -  highlight  the  £1. 

2.  Let  boy  and  parents  know  that  he  will  be  given  refreshment,  that 
he  will  be  collected  by  a  taxi,  that  his  fare  home  will  be  paid. 

3.  Lay  stress  on  the  facts  that:  the  interview  will  be  interesting; 
that  boys  from  all  over  London  have  been  interviewed  and  have 
enjoyed  it. 

4.  If  necessary,  play  other  leads  such  as  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  university  study. 

5c  In  going  after  boys  who  are  hard  to  'catch',  you  may  have  to 

highlight  one  or  another  of  the  inducements  which  you  or  we  have 
found  will  v/ork  with  such  boys. 

6C  You  may,  in  the  end,  have  to  offer  a  greater  amount  of  money 
for  attendance,  but  do  this  only  when  you  are  after  the  last 
few  boys  in  the  area.  In  a  special  case,  we  might  have  to 
pay  £2  to  secure  an  interview  with  an  elusive  boy,  but  obviously 
v/e  cannot  afford  very  much  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

7.  Be  prepared,  if  really  necessary,  to  offer  a  'hard  to  catch' 

boy  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  appointment  or  a  day-time  appointment, 
provided  you  have  a  clearance  for  this  from  the  person  in  charge 
of  interview  arrangements. 


W.  A.  Belson. 
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APPENDIX  2 


APPOINTMENT  CARD 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS  &  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON) 

tki  m-honk  HOLhohs  7686  Houghton  Street,  Aid w veil 

London,  W.C.2 


Thank  you  for  your  kind  promise  to  help  us. 

You  will  be  called  for  at  ... . on . 

#  Refreshments  will  be  provided. 

#  You  will  be  paid  £1.  0.  Od  for  the  interview. 

*  The  interview  will  last  about  two  hours. 

*  Your  fare  home  will  be  paid. 

We  have  interviewed  boys  from  all  over  London.  They  have 
found  the  interview  interesting  and  worthwhile.  I  am  sure  you 
will  enjoy  it  too. 

P.  J.  Didcott 
Senior  Research  Officer 
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APPENDIX  2 


LETTER  LEFT  WITH  PARENT 


THE  SURVEY  RESEARCH  CENTRE 


The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 

(University  of  London) 

Houghton  Street,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.2 

Telephone:  01-405  7686 


Extension  556 


Dear  Sir  or  Madam, 

Thank  you  for  letting  your  son  come  along  to 

be  interviewed. 

The  interview  is  about  what  boys  do  in  their 
spare  time  and  it  is  part  of  a  university  study  which  is 
being  made  of  young  people  in  London. 

A  member  of  our  research  team  will  call  for 

j 

your  son  on  the  day  he  is  to  be  interviewed.  She  will  call 
at  the  time  shown  on  the  appointment  card  left  with  this  letter 
and  will  bring  him  to  the  London  School  of  Economics.  His 
fare  home  will  be  paid  and  he  will  also  receive  payment  for  the 
interview.  There  will  be  refreshments  for  him  during  the 
evening. 


We  have  interviewed  boys  from  all  over  London. 
They  have  enjoyed  it  and  found  it  interesting  and  I  am  sure 
that  your  son  will  do  so  too. 


Yours  sincerely, 


(Mr.  P.J.  Didcott) , 
Senior  Research  Officer. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COLLECTORS 


APPENDIX  2 


Aim 

Your  job  is  to  collect  boys  for  whom  appointments  have  been  made  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  Centre  for  interview. 


Your  Equipment 

When  you  go  out  to  collect  boys,  make  sure  you  have  the  following: 

(1)  A  map  of  the  area  in  which  you  are  working. 

(2)  A  list  of  the  boys  to  be  collected  (this  is  given  on  the 
"APPOINTMENTS  MADE"  sheet). 

(3)  Sufficient  money  to  pay  the  taxi  fares  (if  a  taxi  is  used). 

(This  will  be  refunded  by  the  Receptionist  after  you  have  brought 
in  the  second  lot  of  boys). 

(4)  An  introduction  card  from  the  L.S.E.  for  identification. 

(3)  A  torch  if  collecting  in  darkness. 


Your  Approach 

(1)  See  the  boy,  or  ask  for  him.  Explain  that  you  are  from  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  that  you  have  come  to  collect  the 
boy  for  interview.  An  appointment  has  already  been  made  for  him. 

(2)  Once  you  have  got  hold  of  the  boy,  explain  that  you  have  to  pick 
up  other  boys  and  then  you  will  all  go  to  the  Centre  by  car/taxi. 


Transporting  the  Boys 

Call  at  each  address  to  collect  the  boy  there.  Be  pleasant  to  the 
boys,  but  don't  talk  about  the  project  at  any  time.  If  a  car  is  used 
for  collection:  make  sure  you  switch  off  the  engine  and  take  the 
ignition  keys  with  you  each  time.  If  a  taxi  is  used:  preferably  take 
a  taxi  or  Minicab  to  the  area.  Where  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  collection 
area,  plan  to  get  a  taxi  there  but  make  a  preliminary  'phone  booking  if 
at  all  possible. 
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Handing  the  Boys  Over  to  the  Receptionist 

On  arriving  at  the  Centre,  hand  the  boys  over  to  the  Receptionist  and 
withdraw.  DON’T  hold  a  long  conversation  with  the  Receptionist  and 
don’t  mention  any  of  the  names  of  boys  to  the  Receptionist. 


Some  Essential  Do’s  and  Don’ts 

(1)  You  must  bring  in  the  boys  indicated  on  the  list. 

(2)  When  you  collect  the  boys,  do  not  display  the  list  openly. 

Memorise  the  boys'  names  and  addresses,  so  that  you  do  not  have 
to  keep  referring  to  the  list. 

(3)  If  a  boy  cannot  come,  does  not  v/ant  to  come,  or  is  out  when  you 
call,  find  out  all  you  can  about  the  reasons  for  this  and  enter 
this  information  on  the  list. 

(4)  See  that  you  have  the  necessary  transport  available  before 
collecting  the  boys. 

(5)  Be  vague  about  the  purpose  of  the  interview.  If  asked,  tell 
the  boys  it  is  about  what  they  do  in  their  spare  time. 

(6)  If  there  are  any  difficulties,  report  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

(7)  Hand  the  appointment  sheets  to  Dr.  Millerson  when  you  have 

finished  with  them. 

(8)  DON’T  talk  to  the  Receptionist  in  the  presence  of  the  boys. 

Just  take  them  to  the  door,  hand  them  over  without  reference  to 
names  and  disappear. 


W.  A.  Belson 


APPENDIX  2 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  RECEPTIONISTS 


Arrive  at  the  Centre  by  . . . .  p.m. 


Prepare  packs  of  material  for  the  intensive  interviewers. 


Prepare  drinks,  food,  sweets  for  each  interviewing  roomc 


See  that  the  reception  room  is  tidy  and  ready  for  the  boys 
on  arrival. 


Check  boys  in,  give  choice  of  name  and  choice  of  interviewer, 
see  that  they  get  food  and  refreshment  as  necessary,  take  them 
to  their  respective  interviewing  rooms. 


Tidy  up  the  reception  room  after  you  have  got  the  boys  off  to 
their  interviewers. 


Deal  with  any  calls  from  parents  during  the  evening. 


Prepare  tea  for  the  boys  and  be  ready  to  bring  it  to  one  or 
another  interviewing  room  when  rung  for. 

When  boys  finish  their  intensive  interviews,  complete  the 
weight  and  height  measurements  and  enter  this  information  on 
the  appropriate  form.  Then  pay  the  boy  and  attend  to  the  job 
of  getting  the  boys  home. 

See  that  your  Daily  Report  is  kept  up  to  date  throughout  the 
evening. 


. W.  A.  Belson 
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RECEPTIONIST'S  DAILY  REPORT 


APPENDIX  2 


1.  Date  .  2,  Name 

3.  Time  started  duty  . .  am/pm 


FIRST  BATCH  OF  BOYS 

SECOND  BATCH  OF  BOYS  (if  there  is  one) 

4.  Number  of  boys  arrived  . 

5 .  Time  of  arrival  . . .  pm 

6.  Time  of  collection 

4.  Number  of  boys  arrived . . 

5.  Time  of  arrival  . pm 

6.  Time  of  collection 

(a)  First  boy  . pm 

(b)  Last  boy  . pm 

7.  Boys  all  with  interviewers  by  .....  pm 

L 

(a)  First  boy . . . .  pm 

(b)  Last  boy . .  pm 

7.  Boys  all  with  interviewers  by  .  pm 

8.  Called  Porters  Lodge  to  remind  porter  on  duty  to  put  any  calls  through  to  extension  5^2  .  pm 

9.  Calls  taken  during  the  evening 

( a)  Name  . 

Message  . . .' . * . . . 

Action  . 

(b)  Name  . 

Message  . . . 

Action  . . . 

( c )  Name 

Message  . 

Action  . . . 

(d)  Name  . . 

Message  . . 

Action  . 

(e)  Name  . . . . . 

Message  . . . . . . . 

Action  . . . . . . . 

10.  All  boys  given  weight/height/grasp  check  by  . . pm 

11.  Last  boy  left  building  at  . .  pm 

12.  Action  taken  if  any  boy  really  late  finishing  . . . . . . 


13.  One  or  more  boy(s)  sent  home  by  taxi:  YES/NO 

Taxi  left  at  . pm 

Number  of  boys  in  taxi  . 

Destination  . 

Amount  of  fare  given  to  driver 

14.  Extra  comments  . . . 

15.  Receptionist  left  building  at  . pm 


'Phone  numbers:  Porters  Lodge  200. 

Dr.  W.A.  Belson  (Home) 


- 


. 
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APPENDIX  5 


The  Interviewing  Schedule 


(a)  Questions  for  classifying  hoys  as  qualifying  or  not  in 

terms  of  the  different  hypotheses  and  for  establishing 
general  background  data  (yellow  section). 

(b)  Questioning  system  for  getting  information  about  the 

nature  and  the  extent  of  stealing  (blue  section). 

(c)  Summary  sheet. 


APPENDIX  3(a) 
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Questions  for  Classifying  Boys  as  Qualifying  or  not 


in  Terms  of  the  Different  Hypotheses 
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INTERVIEWING  SCHEDULE 


CASE  NUMBER  .  BOY'S  FALSE  NAME  .  AGE  . 

INTERVIEWER .  DATE  OF  INTERVIEW'/ .  TIME  STARTED 

TIME  FINISHED 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  INTERVIEW  (WORK  QUICKLY) 


1.  TELL  BOY  THAT  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  ABOUT  WHAT  HE  DOES  IN 

HIS  SPARE  TIME. 


2.  ASK  BOY  WHAT  HIS  FALSE  NAME  IS.  TELL  HIM  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  HIS  REAL  NAME 
AND  YOU  DON'T  WANT  TO  KNOW  IT. 


3.  TELL  HIM  WHY  HE  HAS  A  FALSE  NAME  =  TO  HELP  HIM  TELL  US  ABOUT  ALL  THE 
THINGS  HE  HAS  DONE. 


4.  TELL  HIM  THAT  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW  ALL  THIS  BECAUSE  WE  ARE  WRITING  A  BOOK. 


5.  TELL  HIM  YOU  WANT  TO  USE  THE  TAPE  RECORDER  TO  SAVE  TAKING  NOTES. 


COMMENTS  (Enter  after  interview  or  next  day). 
1.  About  boy: 


2.  About  the  way  the  interview  went ,  particularly  whether  or  not  boy  seemed  to  try 
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YOUR  INTERESTS  (i) 

PASS  BOY  'READING  TEST'  CARD  AND  ASK  HIM  TO  READ  IT  OUT  ALOUD  FOR  YOU. 

IF  HE  CAN'T  READ,  YOU  WILL  HAVE  TO  READ  ALL  CARDS  FOR  HIM. 

IF  HE  CAN  READ  O.K.,  SAY: 

"So  first  of  all  I  want  to  find  out  what  sort  of  things  you  are  interested  in  these  days. 
What  you  are  interested  in-.  There  is  a  special  way  of  doing  this*" 

"Let's  start  by  putting  this  thing  up." 

PUT  UP  THE  SORTING  BOX  AND  GET  HIM  TO  HELP  YOU  INSERT  THE  'INTERESTED' 

AND  'NOT  INTERESTED'  SORTING  SIGNS. 

PASS  HIM  THE  FIRST  CARD  (HATCHING  TV).  SAY: 

"Will  you  read  this  one  out  aloud  for  me  please." 

SAY: 

"If  you  are  interested  in  WATCHING  TELEVISION,  put  the  card  in  this  box  (POINT  TO  THE 
'INTERESTED'  BOX). 

"If  you  are  not  interested  in  WATCHING  TELEVISION,  put  it  in  this  box  (POINT  TO  THE 
'NOT  INTERESTED'  BOX). 

SEE  THAT  HE  SORTS  IT  INTO  ONE  BOX  OR  THE  OTHER.  THEN  SAY: 

"Now  we'll  do  the  next.  You  sort  that  one  into  the  proper  box  and  I  will  go  round  here  and 
pass  the  cards  to  you  one  at  a  time.  They  will  come  through  this  slot  (POINT)." 

GO  BEHIND  THE  BOARD  AND  PASS  THE  CARDS  THROUGH  THE  SLOT  ONE  AT  A  TIME,  KEEPING  THEM 
MOVING  REASONABLY  FAST. 

READ  OUT  YELLOW  REMINDERS  AS  YOU  COME  TO  THEM. 

AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SORTING  PROCESS,  PUT  RUBBER  BAND  ROUND  THE  AM  CARDS  AND  AM  LABEL. 
PUT  RUBBER  BAND  ROUND  THE  NOT  CARDS  AND  NOT  LABEL.  PUT  EACH  PACK  TO  ONE  SIDE. 

ABOVE  ALL,  LET  HIM  GET  THE  IMPRESSION  THAT  THIS  IS  THE  END  OF  ANYTHING  THAT  IS 
GOING  TO  BE  ASKED  ABOUT  THE  CARDS  PUT  INTO  EITHER  OF  THE  TWO  BOXES. 

NOW  GET  HIS  HELP  IN  PUTTING  IN  THE  'YES'  AND  'NEVER'  CARDS  (INTO  SLOTS  OR  BOXES). 
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YOUR  INTERESTS  (II) 


01. 


Sorting  for  frequency  ! 


TAKE  THE  5"  x  8"  CARDS  (LARGE,  PINK)  FROM  THE  I  AM  INTERESTED  BUNDLE. 

ADD  THE  3  PINK  EXTRAS  (PLUS  WHITE  INSTRUCTION  CARDS)  TO  BACK  OF  PACK.  SAY: 

"Now  I  want  to  ask  you  some  more  about  your  interests.  This  time  I  want  to  know  how  often  you 
do  anything  about  your  interests". 

"There's  a  special  way  of  doing  this".  (GO  TO  UPRIGHT  SORTING  BOARD).  "We  put  the  cards  into 
these  bags".  (POINT  TO  THE  BAGS  WHICH  WILL  AT  THIS  STAGE  BE  LYING  ON  THE  TABLE) . 

PICK  UP  THE  NEVER  BAG. 

"If  you  never  do  anything  about  an  interest,  you  put  the  card  in  this  bag. 

HANG  IT  UP  ON  THE  LEFT-HAND  SIDE  OF  THE  BOARD  ON  THE  PEG  THAT  WILL  BE  THERE 
READY  FOR  IT. 

"If  you  do  something  about  your  interest  MOST  DAYS,  you  put  it  in  this  one". 

HANG  IT  UP  AT  THE  EXTREME  RIGHT-HAND  SIDE  OF  THE  EOARD  ON  THE  PEG  WHICH  WILL 
BE  THERE  FOR  IT. 

"Now  where  do  I  put  these  others?" 

POINT  TO  THE  OTHERS  WHICH  WILL  BE  LYING  FACE  UP  (PRINT  SHOWING)  ON  THE  SORTING 
TABLE.  GET  THEM  IN  POSITION  WITH  THE  HELP  OF  THE  BOY.  SEE  THAT  HE  TAKES 
PART  IN  SUCH  A  WAY  THAT  HE  CAN  UNDERSTAND  THAT  THE  TOTAL  SET  OF  BAGS  CONSTITUTE 
A  GRADIENT  AND  SO  THAT  HE  SEES  WHAT  IS  WRITTEN  ON  EACH  ONE  OF  THEM. 

"Now  let's  take  the  first  of  your  interests". 

HOLD  ONTO  CARD  &  SAY: 

"How  often  do  you  actually  do  anything  about  that  one?" 

GET  HIS  ANSWER.  CHALLENGE  OR  PROBE.  THEN  SAY: 

"So  which  bag  do  you  put  it  in?" 

SEE  THAT  HE  GETS  IT  RIGHT  (i.e.  THAT  THE  BAG  HE  CHOOSES  IS  IN  LINE  WITH  HIS 
STATEMENT  ABOUT  HOW  OFTEN  HE  DOES  ANYTHING  ABOUT  HIS  INTEREST). 

"Now  let's  do  the  next  one  the  same  way.  Look  at  what's  on  the  card."  HOLD  ONTO  IT  &  SAY: 
"Think  of  how  often  you  do  anything  about  it  these  days."  (PAUSE). 

"How  often  would  that  be?"  .  "Now  find  the  bag  that  is  nearest  to  how  «ften 

you  do  it.  What  bag  is  that?"  (PAUSE  AND  CHALLENGE  IF  OBVIOUSLY  IN  ERROR).  "Put  it  in  that 
bag  then".  (PASS  HIM  THE  CARD) 

SAY: 

"Now  let's  do  the  others  the  same  way.  But  please  ke  them  carefully. 

PASS  THE  REST  OF  THE  CARDS,  ONE  AT  A  TIME,  AND  KEEP  THE  PACE  FAIRLY  FAST. 

AFTER  EACH  4TH  CARD,  SAY  (ALTERNATELY): 

"Make  sure  it's  going  into  the  proper  bag"  OR  "Take  it  carefully". 

TAKE  DOWN  THE  BAGS  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SORT. 

TAKE  OUT  THE  LAST  3  CARDS  (CORNERS  ON)  TO  BE  SORTED,  MARKING  BAG  WORDS  ON  BACK, 

AND  THEN  ASK  BOY  THE  QUESTION  ON  BACK  OF  EACH.  IGNORE  IF  IN  'NEVER'  BAG. 

LEAVE  ALL  OTHER  CARDS  IN  BAGS  FOR  LATER  PROCESSING. 


NOTES .  The  sorting  bag  positions  are  to  be  marked  on  the  board  and  the  bags  must  be  hung  over 
these  marks.  The  hooks  will  be  fixed  and  must  not  be  moved  by  interviewers. 
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2. 


02.. 


Boredom.  Facilities  in  the  District, 


NOW  GO  BACK  TO  THE  INTERVIEW  TABLE  AND  DEAL  WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS. 

(a)  "Do  you  ever  feel  you  don1 t  know  what  to  do  with  your  spare  time?"  YES/NO  .... 

IF  'NO* ,  CHALLENGE . 

IF  'YES'. 

"How  often  do  you  feel  like  this?"  (SHOW  CARD)  ALL  THE  TIME/OFTEN/NOW  AND  THEN/NEVER 
"What  do  you  do  when  you  feel  like  this?"  (PROBE  ALL  YOU  CAN  USING  "WHAT  ELSE") 


"Do  you  go  »ut  with  your  mates  when  you  feel  like  this?"  YES/NO  .... 

IF  'YES',  SAY:  "Would  you  say  'OFTEN'  or  'JUST  NOW  AND  THEN'?" 

CIRCLE  CHOICE.  THEN  ASK: 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  feel  like  that  and  go  out  with  your  mates?"  (SEE  THAT  HE  IS 
TALKING  ABOUT  WHAT  HE  DOES  WHEN  IN  COMPANY  OF  MATES)  . 


(b)  "Do  you  ever  wish  there  were  more  places  to  go  to  in  your  spare  time?"  YES/NO  .... 

IF  'NO',  CHALLENGE. 

IF  'YES', 

"How  often  do  you  wish  there  were  more  places  to  go  to  in  your  spare  time?" 

ALL  THE  TIME/OFTEN/NOW  AND  THEN/NEVER. 

(c)  "Do  you  ever  get  bored  or  fed  up  with  things?"  YES/NO 

IF  'NO',  CHALLENGE. 

IF  YES: 

"How  often  do  you  get  bored  or  fed  up  vrith  things?"  (SHOW  CARD). 

* 

ALL  THE  TIME/OFTEI'I/NOW  AND  THEN/NEVER. 

(d)  "When  you  start  doing  something,  do  you  usually  want  to  do  it  all  at  once  or  in  bits 

and  pieces?".  ALL  AT  ONCE/BITS  AND  PIECES.  (SHOW  CARD)  (PRESS  FOR  THE  USUAL 
SITUATION.  IF  HE  STILL  SAYS  IT  ALL  DEPENDS,  GET  THIS  DOWN  AND  ALSO  HIS  STATEMENTS 
AS  TO  HOW  IT  VARIES  FROM  SITUATION  TO  SITUATION)  . 
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Ql. 


02. 

(a) 

(b) 


03. 

(a) 

(b) 


(c) 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 


(vi) 


POTENTIAL  CORRELATES  AND  SOME  MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 

Age?  . .  Birthday?  . 

About  religion] 

"Have  you  got  a  religion?"  YES/NO  _  IF  YES:  "What  is  your  religion?"  ... 

"Do  you  ever  go  to  church/chapel/synagogue?" 

IF  'YES* :  "How  often  do  you  go?"  SHOW  CARD  AND  READ  ALL  OUT. 

UNDERLINE  CHOICE  OF  FREQUENCY. 

never/hardly  ever/once  a  month/each  week. 

About  school 

"Are  you  still  at  school  full  time?"  YES/NO. 

IF  'NO * :  "How  old  were  you  when  you  left  school?"  . 

"What  sort  of  school  are  you  at/were  you  at  last?"  GET  DETAILS  AND  ENTER  THESE 
(e.g.  SECONDARY  MODERN/COMPREHENSrVE/GRAMM/J?/PUBLIC/. . . ) 


IF  SECONDARY  MODERN 

"Did  you  pass  the  11  plus?"  (EXPLAIN  IF  NECESSARY:  "Were  you  offered  a  grammar  scheol 
place  after  the  11  plus?")  YES/NO. 

"Which  stream  were/are  you  in  at  your  secondary  modern  school?"  PROBE  FOR  A,  B,  C,  D, 
OR  OTHER  LEVEL  . 

"Where  did/do  you  usually  come  in  your  class?"  . 

"How  many  were/are  there  in  your  class?"  . 

"Were/are  there  any  subjects  you  liked  at  school?"  YES/NO. 

IF  'YES':  "What  were/are  they?"  . 


"Did  you  ever  pass/have  you  ever  passed  any  exams  at  school?" 

IF  ‘YES’:  "What  were  they?"  ENTER  THESE  BELOW  (e.g.  '0  LEVELS',  C.S.E.  Scholarship, 

AND  ADD  SUBJECTS  AFTER  EACH. 


(vii)  "At  Secondary  Modern  School,  how  did/do  you  feel  about  your  school  work?" 
SHOW  CARD,  CIRCLE  CHOICE:  (D.V.M./D/L/L.V.M. ) 

(viii)  "At  Secondary  Modern  School,  how  did  you  get  on  with  most  of  your  teachers?" 

SHOW  CARD,  CIRCLE  CHOICE  (WELL/AVERAGE/NOT  VERY  WELL/BADLY) 

(ix)  "Were  you  ever  a  prefect  or  head  boy  or  anything  like  that?"  YES/NO. 

IF  'YES',  "What  were  you?"  . 

NOW  GO  TO  Q4  ON  PAGE  3. 
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2. 

(d)  IF  COMPREHENSIVE 

(i)  "Did  you  pas  the  11  plus?"  (EXPLAIN  IF  NECESSARY:  "VIere  you  offered  a  grammar  school  place 
after  you  did  your  11  plus?")  YES/NO. 

(ii)  "What  section  of  the  school  were/are  you  in?"  (PROBE  FOR  SEC.  MOD/GRAMMAR/ETC . ) 

(iii)  "What  stream  were/are  you  in?"  PROBE  FOR  A,  B,  C,  D  or  OTHER  LEVEL  . . 

(iv)  "Where  did/do  you  usually  come  in  your  class?"  . 

(v)  "How  many  were/are  there  in  your  class?"  . 

(vi)  "Were/are  there  any  subjects  you  liked  at  school?"  YES/NO. 

IF  'YES':  "What  were/are  they?"  . 


(vii)  "Did  you  ever  pass/have  you  ever  passed  any  exams  at  school?" 

IF  'YES:  "What  were  they?"  ENTER  THESE  BELOW  (e.g.  '0  LEVELS',  C.S.E.  Scholarship, 

AND  ADD  SUBJECTS  AFTER  EACH. 


"At  your  Comprhensive  School,  how  did/do  you  feel  about  your  school  work?" 

SHOW  CARD,  CIRCLE  CHOICE:  (D.V.M./D/L/L.V.M. ) 

"And  at  your  Comprehensice  School,  how  did  you  get  on  with  most  of  your  teachers?" 

SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE:  (WELL/AVERAGE/NOT  VERY  WELL/ BADLY) 

,fWere  you  ever  a  prefect  or  a  head  boy  or  anything  like  that?"  YES/NO. 

IF  'YES':  "What  were  you?"  . . . . . 

NOW  GO  TO  04  ON  PAGE  3. 

IF  GRAMMAR 

"What  was/is  your  best  subject?"  . 

"How  well  did/do  you  do  in  this?"  (PROBE  FOR  PLACE  OR  FOR  SUBJECT  GRADING  IF  THERE  WAS  NO 
PLACING)  . 

"Were/are  there  any  subjects  you  liked  at  school?"  YES/NO. 

IF  'YES':  "What  were/are  they?"  . 


"Did  you  ever  pass/have  you  ever  passed  any  exams  at  school?" 

IF  'YES':  "What  were  they?"  ENTER  THESE  BELOW  (e.g.  'O'  LEVELS,  C.S.E.  Scholarship, 

AND  ADD  SUBJECTS  AFTER  EACH. 


"At  Grammar  School  how  did/do  you  feel  about  your  schoolwork?" 

SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE:  (D.V.M./D/L/L.V.M.) 

"And  at  Grammar  School,  how  did/do  you  get  on  with  most  of  your  teachers?" 

SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE  (WELL/AVERAGE/NOT  VERY  WELL/BADLY) 

"Were  you  ever  a  prefect  or  head  boy  or  anything  like  that?"  YES/NO . 

IF  'YES':  "What  were  you?"  . 


(viii) 

(ix) 

(x) 

_ 

- rsT 

(e) 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 


NOW  GO  TO  0.4  ON  PAGE  3. 
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3: 


(f)  IF  public/boarding  school 

(i)  "What  was/is  your  best  subject?"  . 

(ii)  "How  well  did/do  you  do  in  this?"  (PROBE  FOR  PUCE  OR  FOR  SUBJECT  GRADING  IF  THERE  WAS  NO 
'  PLACING)  . 

(iii)  "Were/are  there  any  subjects  you  liked  at  school?"  YES/NO. 

IF  ’YES1:  "What  were/are  they?"  . 


(iv)  "Did  you  ever  pass/have  you  ever  passed  any  exans  at  school?" 

IF  'YES1,  "What  were  they?"  ENTER  THESE  BELOW  (e.g.  '0'  LEVELS,  C.S.E. Scholar ship, 

AND  ADD  SUBJECTS  AFTER  EACH. 


(v)  "At  your  Public/Boarding  School  how  did/do  you  feel  about  your  school  work?" 

SHOW  CARD .  CIRCLE  CHOICE:  (D.V.M./D/L/L.V.M. ) 

(vi)  "And  at  your  Public/Boarding  School,  how  did/do  you  get  on  with  most  of  your  teachers?" 

SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE:  (WELL/AVERAGE/NOT  VERY  WELL/BADLY) 

(vii)  "We re  you  ever  a  prefect  or  head  boy  or  anything  like  that?"  YES/NO 

IF  'YES':  "What  were  you?"  . 


G4. 


-■:?r 

— 

— 

NOW  GO  TO  04. 


Truancy 


YES/NO. 


"Do/did  you  ever  play  truant  from  school?" 

IF  'NO',  CHALLENGE: 

IF  'YES':  (i)  "How  often?"  ONCE  A  WEEK/ONCE  A  MONTH/HARDLY  EVER/ . 

(ii)  "What  do/did  you  do  with  your  time  when  you  were  playing  truant?" 


(iii)  "How  much  pinching  do/did  you  do  when  you  played  truant?" 


as. 

(a) 

00 


Ambitions 


"When  you  left  school,  what  did  you  want  to  become?"  . 

OR 

"When  you  leave  school,  what  do  you  want  to  become ‘?,!  . 

"Is  there  anything  you  want  specially  to  do  in  your  life?"  YES/NO. 
IF  'NO',  CHALLENGE:  "Anything  at  all  you  want  to  do  or  to  be?" 

IF  'YES':  (i)  "Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is?"  . 

(ii)  "Anything  else?"  . 

(iii)  "Any  ambitipn  you  have  not  told  me  about  yes?"  . 


4. 


&6.  j  Girls 

"Have  you  got  a  girl  friend?"  YES/NO  .... 

IF  'YES1:  "Are  you  going  steady  with  her?"  YES/NO  .... 

"How  often  do  you  go  out  with  her?"  . 

IF  'NO':  "Do  you  go  out  with  girls?"  YES/NO  .... 

IF  'YES':  "How  often?"  EACH  WEEK/ONCE  A  MONTH/LESS  THAN  THAT. 


Q-7. 


The  House 

"How  many  rooms  have  you  got  in  your  home?"  "Are  you  counting  the  bathroom  and 
kitchen?"  YES/NO  _ 

"So  not  counting  the  bathroom  and  kitchen,  how  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house?" 


08. 


His  personal  background 


(a)  "Have  you  ever  done  any  of  these?"  (CALL  OUT  Id®  CIRCLE  EACH  TIME  HE  ANSWERS  'YES') 


Been  a  cub  or  scout/played  a  sport/won  a  prize/belonged  to  a  library/ 

gone  to  a  youth  club/passed  an  exam. /did  some  welfare  work/been  baptised/ 

been  to  communion/taken  a  trip  out  of  England/had  a  fist  fight/ 

had  a  job  during  school  holidays/played  in  the  street  a  lot/ 

delivered  newspapers/been  in  a  team  for  sport/ 

had  a  talk  with  someone  about  what  you  want  to  do  in  life. 


09. 


Others 

"Do  you  ever  try  to  get  your  ora  back  on  boys?"  YES/NO  .... 
IF  'YES':  "How  often?"  (OFFER  CAP®  AND  CIRCLE  CHOICE) 
OFTEN/NOW  AND  THEN/HARDLY  EVER/NEVER. 
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i. 

ASSOCIATION 


THROUGHOUT  THIS  SECTION,  PROBE  AND  CHALLENGE  AS  NECESSARY.  DON'T  ACCEPT  SLIP-SHOD 
ANSWERING .  AT  THE  SAME  TIME.  KEEP  MOVING  AND  DON'T  WASTE  TIME . 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BOY,  SAY: 

"The  next  few  questions  are  about  the  boys  you  get  around  with,  (PAUSE).  I  DON'T  WANT  TO 
KNOW  THEIR  NAMES.  I  won' t  be  asking  for  any  details  about  them  (PAUSE).  I  won't  be 
asking  who  they  are  or  where  they  live.  Is  that  alright?"  (PROBE  IF  NOT). 


I 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  get  the  boy's  areas  of  residence,  how  long  he 
lived  at  each  residence,  the  degree  to  which  he  sees  the  place  where  he  lived  as 
a  thief  area.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  also  to  help  in  the  questioning 
procedure  in  Sections  II-V, _  _ 


Ql(a)  "Exactly  how  old  were  you  when  you  moved  into  the  house  where  you  live  now?" 

ENTER  ANSWER  IN  COL.  (2)  BELOW. 

(b)  "As  far  as  you  know,  how  many  of  the  boys  in  your  district  pinch  things?" 

PASS  CARD  AND  SAY: 

"Look  at  these  words  carefully." 

READ  THEM  OUT,  STARTING  AT  'ALL  OF  THEM'  AND  POINTING  TO  EACH  IN  TURN. 

"Which  of  them  comes  nearest  to  the  number  of  boys  in  your  district  who  pinch  things. 

Think  hard  before  you  choose." 


CHALLENGE  CHOICE  WITH:  "Why  did  you  choose  that  one?" 
IF  HE  STICKS  TO  THAT  ONE,  RING  IT  IN  THE  GRID. 


Area  lived  in  (l) 

Age  /  \ 
first  there  (2) 

How  many  boys  in  district  were  pinching? 

(3) 

Present 

ALL  /  %/  %/'$/&  /  FEW  /  NONE 

ALL  /  l/  s/  i/  ^/  FEW  /  NONE 

ALL  /  |/  i/^/i  /  FEW  /  NONE 

ALL  /  |  /  i  /  i  /  £  /  FEW  /  NONE 

,  . 

ALL  /  \  /  \  /  4  /  b  /  FEW  /  NONE 

02(a)  "Where  did  you  live  before  that?"  GET  SUBURB.  ENTER  IN  COL.  (l) 

(b)  "Exactly  how  old  were  you  when  you  went  to  live  in  that  house?"  ENTER  IN  COL.  (2) 

(c)  "Now  think  about  when  you  lived  in  .  (SAY  THE  SUBURB  NAMED  IN  2(a)).  As  far  as 

you  know,  how  many  of  the  boys  who  lived  in  that  district  pinched  things?" 

PASS  CARD,  AND  SAY: 

"Look  at  these  words  very  carefully," 

READ  THEM  OUT,  STARTING  WITH  'ALL  OF  THEM1  AND  POINTING  TO  EACH. 

"Which  comes  nearest  to  the  number  of  boys  in  that  district  who  pinched  things? 

Think  hard  before  you  choose," 

CHALLENGE  CHOICE  WITH:  "Why  did  you  choose  that  one?" 

IF  HE  STICKS  TO  THAT  ONE,  RING  IT  IN  THE  GRID. 

Q3.  SAME  AS  FOR  QUESTION  2  FOR  THE  HOUSE  BEFORE  THAT.  KEEP  GOING  BACK  TILL  YOU 

CAN  GO  NO  FURTHER, 

IF  THE  BOY  WAS  FIVE  OR  UNDER  WHEN  HE  MOVED  OUT  OF  A  HOUSE,  DO  NOT  GET 
INFORMATION  ABOUT  NUMBER  OF  BOYS  WHO  WERE  PINCHING  IN  THAT  DISTRICT. 


Definitions  (offer  only  if  asked):  'District'  =  area  within  one  mile  of  your  house  // 
'Get  around  with'  =  Go  about  with,  but  they  don't  necessarily  have  to  be  mates  or  close 
friends// 


II 


01.  Has  boy  ever  mixed  with  pinchers? 

02.  What  was  his  age  of  greatest  association  with  pinchers.  Was  it  ever 
great?  Were  the  pinchers  then  doing  a  lot  of  pinching? 


01. 


Has  he  ever  got  around  with  pinchers? 


l(a)  "Listen  carefully  to  this  one.  As  you  know,  lots  of  boys  pinch  things 
Have  you  ever  known  any  boys  who  pinch  things? "YES/NO? 


(PAUSE). 


IF  •NO’,  CHALLENGE  WITH :  "Not  in  your  whole  life?  Not  even  with  boys  who 
did  hardly  any?" 

IF  STILL  *N0« ,  GO  TO  NEXT  HYPOTHESIS. 


l(b)  "Have  you  ever  got  around  with  any  of  those  boys  yourself?"  YES/NO. 

— ■  ~~  IF  ‘YES',  GO  TO  02. 

IF  'NO* 1,  CHALLENGE  WITH:  "I  mean  anytime  in  your  whole  life.  Perhaps  just 
for  a  little  time?"  CLARIFY  THAT  TOU  DON'T  MEAN  BOY  WAS  ALSO  PINCHING. 


IF  STILL  'NO',  ASK: 

(i)  "Can  you  tell  me  how  it  was  that  you  never  got  round  with  any  boys  who 
pinched  things?"  (PROBE)  . 


(ii)  (ASK  ONLY  IF  BOY  HAS  DONE  SOME  PINCHING) 

"What  would  you  say  got  you  started  in  pinching?"  (PROBE) 


/ _ 

NOW  GO  TO  NEXT  HYPOTHESIS. 


02. 


What  was  his  age  at  time  of  greatest  association  with  pinchers? 

Was  the  association  ever  great?  Were  the  pinchers  doing  a  lot  of  it? 


2(a)  "Was  there  ever  a  time  when  you  got  round  with  those  boys  quite  a  lot? 

I  mean  boys  who  pinched  things?"  YES/NO. 

2(b)  "I  want  you  to  think  back  to  the  age  when  you  did  this  most  of  all  -  most  often  - 
more  often  than  at  any  other  age.  Think  about  those  times,  for  me,  will  you?" 

NOW  BUILD  HIS  MEMORY  AS  FOLLOWS:  "Wnere  were  you  living  then?"  . 

CHECK  GRID  ENTRIES  FOR  ANY  AREA  WITH  A  HIGHER  PROPORTION  OF  BOYS  WHO  WERE  PINCHING. 

IF  THERE  IS  ONE  SUCH  AREA,  CHALLENGE  WITH:  "What  about  when  you  were  living  at 
(NAME  THE  AREA)?" 

AFTER  THIS,  ASK: 

"So  what  age  were  you  when  you  got  round  most  of  all  with  those  boys  -  boys  who  pinch  things?" 

CHALLENGE  THAT  HE  MEANS  MOST  AND  THAT  THIS  WAS  THE  AGE. 

2(c)  "At  that  time,  how  much  pinching  were  those  boys  doing?" 

PASS  CARD.  READ  OUT.  ENCOURAGE  CHOICE.  CHALLENGE  IT. 

(A  LOT/A  FAIR  BIT/NOT  MUCH/NONE  AT  ALL). 


3. 


Ill 


At  time  of  greatest  association  with  pinchers,  how  many  pinchers  were  known 
(to  boy)  locally  and  not  locally;  how  many  'non-pinchers'  were  known  to  boy 
locally  and  not  locally? 


(KEEP  REASONABLE  BALANCE  IN  PRDBIHG.  DON'T  JUST  GO  ON  AND  ON, 

FOR  WE  DON'T  HAVE  TIME  FOR  THIS.  PROBE  A3  INDICATED,  BUT  MAKE 

IT  VERY  MUCH  TO  THE  POINT  AND  MAINTAIN  SPEEDS 

(a)  "So  it  was  when  you  were  .  that  you  got  around  most  with  boys  who  pinched  things", 

SAY  SLOWLY : 

"Exactly  how  many  were  there  of  those  boys  you  got  around  wi th  when  you  were  (AGE) 

-  I  mean  the  ones  who  were  pinching  things?"  . 

CHALLENGE  NUMBER  GIVEN  TO  SEE  THAT:  (i)  HE  REALLY  MEANS  'PINCHERS'; 

(ii)  HE  IS  COUNTING  THEM  ALL,  EVEN  IF  NOT  LOCAL;  (iii)  HE  MEANS  THE 
TIME  WHEN  HE  GOT  ROUND  WITH  THEM  MOST. 

ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER  . 

(b)  "And  exactly  how  many  of  these  boys  lived  in  your  own  district?" 

CHALLENGE  THAT:  (i)  HE  IS  TALKING  ABOUT  PINCHERS;  (ii)  HE  IS  TALKING 
OF  THE  TIME  WHEN  HE  GOT  ROUND  WITH  'PINCHERS'  MOST  OF  ALL;  (iii)  HE 
REALLY  MEANS  THE  NUMBER  HE  GAVE. 

ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER  . 

(c)  "You  said  that  at  the  age  of  .  you  were  getting  round  with  . .  boys  who  pinched 

things.  Is  that  right?" 

"At  that  time,  did  you  get  round  with  any  boys  at  all  who  were  NOT  pinching  things? 

When  you  were  . years  old,  did  you  get  round  with  any  boys  who  were  NOT  pinching 

things?"  YES/NO. 

if  two',  CHALLENGE .  IF  STILL  'NO',  GO  TO  SECTION  IV. 

IF  'YES',  ASK: 

"Exactly  how  many  of  these  boys  did  you  get  round  with  ?"  . 

CHALLENGE  THAT:  (i)  HE  REALLY  MEANS  NON-PINCHERS;  (ii)  HE  MEANS  THE 
NUMBER  GIVEN. 

ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER  . . . . 

(d)  "You  said  that  when  you  were  .  years  old,  you  got  round  with  .  boys  who  were 

NOT  pinching*" 

"Exactly  how  many  of  these  lived  in  your  own  district?" 

CHALLENGE  THAT:  (i)  HE  IS  TALKING  ABOUT  NON-PINCHERS;  (ii)  HE  IS  TALKING 
ABOUT  THEIR  LIVING  IN  HIS  OWN  DISTRICT. 


ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER 


(159) 
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4. 


01.  Age  of  first  association  with  pinchers? 

02.  How  many  were  there  at  that  stage  and  what  was  the  extent  of  their  pinching? 


01 


What  was  his  age  on  first  association  with  pinchers?  j 


(a)  "Nov;  in  just  the  same  way,  I  want  you  to  think  back  to  the  time  you  FIRST  started  to  get 
round  with  any  boys  who  pinched  things.  The  time  -when  you  FIRST  started  to  get  round 
with  any  boys  at  all  who  pinched  things" . 


"Where  were  you  living  then?" 

CHECK  GRID  ENTRIES  TO  SEE  I'.’  A  PREVIOUS  AREA  HAD  HIGHER  PROPORTION  OF  THIEVES. 

IF  SO,  CHALLENGE  WITH  THIS  BY  ASKING  HOW  HE  DIDN'T  GET  STARTED  WHEN  IN  THAT  AREA. 


(b)  WHEN  AREA  ESTABLISHED,  REMIND  AIM  0?  HIS  AGE  ON  GOING  THERE  AND  ON  LEAVING. 

ASK  IF  THESE  ARE  CORRECT.  THEN  ASK,  SLOWLY 


"Exactly  what  age  were  you  when  you  started  to  get  round  with  these  boys  who  pinched? 
How  old  when  you  first  got  round  with  boys  who  pinched?"  . 


CHALLENGE:  e.g.,  "Why  didn't  you  start  earlier?  What  makes  you  think  it  was  then?" 
THEN  ENTER  1  STARTING '  AGE  . 

IF  THIS  AGE  WAS  SAME  AS  FOR  MAXIMUM  ASSOCIATION  OR  WITHIN  12  MONTHS  OF  IT, 

GO  TO  SECTION  V. 


02 


How  many  pinchers  known  locally  and  not  locally? 

How  many  non-pinchers  known  locally  and  not  locally? 


2(a)  "So  it  was  when  you  were  .  that  you  first  got  round  with  boys  who  were  pinching 

things  ....  Is  that  right?" 


SAY  SLOWLY 

"Exactly  how  many  were  there  of  these  boys  that  you  got  round  with  then  ?" 


CHALLENGE:  (i)  THAT  HE  IS  STILL  REFERRING  TO  PINCHERS;  (ii)  THAT  HE  IS 
COUNTING  THEM  ALL,  EVEN  IF  NOT  LOCAL.  ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER  . 

2(b)  "At  that  time,  how  much  pinching  were  these  boys  doing?" 

PASS  CARD.  READ  OUT.  CHALLENGE  CHOICE.  THEN  RING  IT. 

(A  LOT/A  FAIR  BIT/NOT  MUCH/NONE  AT  ALL)- 
2(c)  SAY  SLOWLY 

"Exactly  how  many  of  those  (GIVE  NUMBER)  boys  lived,  in  your  own  district?" 

CHALLENGE  THAT-  (i)  HE  IS  THINKING  OF  'PINCHERS'  HE  FIRST  GOT  ROUND  WITH; 

(ii)  HE  IS  THINKING  OF  HIS  OWN  DISTRICT.  ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER  . 

2(d)  "You  said  that  when  you  were  ......  years  old,  you  first  got  round  with  boys  who  pinched 

things.  Is  that  right?" 

SAY  SLOWLY 

_  "At  that  time,  were  you  getting  round  with  any  boys  who  were  NOT  pinching  things?"  YES/NO  ... 

r-r*^ .  IF  >N0!,  CHALLENGE;  IF  STILL  'NO1,  GO  TO  SECTION  V 

IF  'YES',  SAY  SLOWLY":  "Exactly  how  many  were  there  of  these  boys?"  . 


CHALLENGE  THE  NUMBER  GIVEN:  (i)  TO  SEE  HE  IS  TALKING  ABOUT  BOYS  WHO  DIDN'T 

PINCH;  (ii)  TO  SEE  HE  IS  TALKING  ABOUT  WHEN  HE  WAS  .  YEARS  OLD; 

(iii)  TO  SEE  THAT  THE  NUMBER  GIVEN  IS  FAIRLY  FIRM/MEANINGFUL. 

ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER . . . 


2(e)  "So  when  you  were  .  years  old,  you  were  getting  round  with  .  boys  who  were 

NOT  pinching  things". 


"Exactly  how  many  of  these  boys  lived  in  your  own  district?" 


CHALLENGE  THAT:  (i)  HE  IS  THINKING  OF  HIS  OWN  DISTRICT  AND  OF  NON  PINCHERS; 
(ii)  THAT  HE  MEANS  THE  NUMBER  GIVEN.  ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER  . 


(160) 


V 


Association  at  present. 


5. 


(a)  "These  days,  how  many  boys  do  you  get  round  with  who  are  pinching  things?"  . 

IF  NONE.  CHALLENGE.  I*  STILL  NONE.  GO  TO  SECTION  VI. 

\ 

CHALLENGE:  (i)  THAT  HE  IS  THINKING  OF  PINCHERS,  (ii)  THAT  HE  IS  THINKING  OF  ALL  AREAS. 
ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER  . 

(b)  "How  much  pinching  do  these  boys  do?" 

PASS  CARD.  READ  OUT.  CHALLENGE  CHOICE.  THEN  ENTER  IT. 

(A  LOT/A  FAIR  BIT/NOT  MUCH/NONE  AT  ALL) 

(c)  "How  many  of  these  boys  live  in  your  own  district?" 


CHALLENGE  AND  ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER 


(d)  "And  these  days,  how  many  boys  do  you  get  round  with  who  are  NOT  pinching?" 


(e)  "How 


CHALLENGE  AND  ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER 
IF  NONE,  GO  TO  VI. 

many  of  these  live  locally?" 


CHALLENGE  TO  SEE  HE  IS  THINKING  OF  NON-PINCHERS  AND  OF  LOCAL  BOYS. 
ENTER  FINAL  NUMBER  . 


(161) 


VI 


6. 

His  views  about  the  effects  of  association  with  pinchers:  first  and  later. 


01 

(a) 


Effects  at  tine  of  first  association,  j 

"You  told  me  that  when  you  were  .  years  old,  you  first  started  to  get  around  with 

boys  who  pinched  things". 

"Were  you  doing  any  pinching  before  that?"  YES/NO 
IF  'YES',  ASK: 


(a)  "Well,  then,  how  did  you  get  started  on  pinching?" 


(b)  "And  after  you  started  to  get  round  with  these  boys,  what  happened  to  the  amount  of 

pinching  you  were  doing?"  . . . 

SHOW  CARD,  CIRCLE-  CHOICE:  (STAYED  THE  SAME/l  DID  LESS/l  DID  MORE/l  STARTED) 

(c)  "Why  did  it  get  more/less/stay  the  same/start  then?"  . 

.  (CHALLENGE  ANY  EXPLANATION  IN  TERMS  OF  MATES) 


IF  ‘NO* 1,  ASK: 

_ ; _ 

(a)  "After  you  started  to  get  round  with  these  boys,  what  happened  as  far  as  pinching  was 

concerned?"  STARTED/STILL  NONE 

(b)  "Why  did  it/didn't  it  start  then?"  . 

.  (PROBE  ANY  EXPLANATION  IN  TERMS  OF  MATES) 


02 

2(a) 


Effects  of  later  association. 


"When  you  were  (GIVE  AGE  OF  FIRST  ASSOCIATION)  you  first  got  round  with  boys  who 
pinched  things.  (PAUSE).  Since  then  have  you  got  round  with  any  boys  who  pinched 
things?"  YES/NO 

IF  'NO'.  CHALLENGE.  IF  STILL  'NO',  ASK: 

(i)  "Why  did  you  stop?"  . i . 

(ii)  "When  you  stopped  getting  round  with  those  boys,  what  happened 
to  the  amount  of  pinching  you  were  doing?"  MORE/LESS/SAME 


(iii)  "Why  was  that?" 


NOW  GO  TO  VII 
IF  'YES'.  ASK: 

(i'l  "For  how  many  years  did  you  get  round  with  them?"  . 

(ii)  "Exactly  what  difference  has  this  made  to  the  amount  of 
pinching  you  have  done  yourself?" 


SHOW  CARD.  RING  CHOICE  (NO  DIFFERENCE/LESS/MORE/DON'T  KNOW) 


IF  MORE  OR  LESS,  ASK:  "How  has  it  done  that?" 


2(b)  "Were  there  any  times  at  all  when  you  stopped  getting  round  with  boys  who  pinched 
things?"  YES/NO  . 

~  IF  'NO'.  CHALLENGE  AND  THEN  GO  TO  VII. 

N. 

IF  'YES' 

(i)  "Why  did  you  stop?"  . 

(ii)  "When  you  stopped  getting  round  with  those  boys,  what  happened 
to  the  amount  of  pinching  you  were  doing?"  . 


(iii) 


"Why  was  that?" 


(162) 


7. 


VII 

(a) 


Why  did  he  start  getting  round  with  boys  who  pinched? 


"You  have  mixed  with  boys  who  have  pinched  things.  Exactly  why  did  you  mix  with  those 
particular  boys?"  . . . . . . 


(b)  "Did  you  ever  choose  them  .just  because  they  were  pinching  things?"  YES/NO/? 

IF  'YES':  "Can  you  tell  me  why?"  . 


(163) 


1. 

SEEKING  FUN  AMD  EXCITEMENT 


I 


01.  The  extent  of  his  present  interest  in  fun  and  excitement. 

02.  The  form  taken  by  present  fun  and  excitement  and  what  blocks  it 
when  the  boy  is  not  getting  enough. 


01. 


Extent  of  his  present  interest  in  fun  and  excitement. 


l(a)  "How  much  fun  and  excitement  would  you  like  to  have?" 


PROBE  TO  GET  HIM  THINKING  AND  ALSO  TO  PROVIDE  A  CHECK  ON  HIS  LATER 
CHOICE  OF  ANSWER  FROM  CHOICE  CARD. 

IF  HE  ASKS  WHAT  WE  MEAN  BY  FUN  AND  EXCITEMENT,  PUSH  THE  QUESTION  BACK 
A.T  HIM  (e.g.  "What  ever  you  think  of  by  fun  and  excitement".) 

1(b)  "Which  of  these  comes  nearest  to  the  amount  of  fun  and  excitement  you  would  like  to  have?" 

SHOW  CARD.  READ  OUT  CHOICES.  CIRCLE  CHOICE  MADE. 

(TERRIFIC/QUITE  A  lot/fair  BIT/SOME/NOT  much/none) . 


02. 


Does  he  get  enough  fun  and  excitement?  The  form  taken  by  it.  What  blocks  his 
getting  enough? 


2(a)  "Think  carefully  about  this.  Do  you  get  enough  fun  and  excitement?" 


YES/NO/ABOUT  RIGHT  _  CHALLENGE.  THEN  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 

/ . -  —  IF  ’NO*  OR  'NOT  SURE',  GO  TO  02(c). 

- IF  'YES'  OR  'ABOUT  RIGHT',  ASK  02(b). 

2(b)  "How  do  you  get  it?"  . 

(PROBE  AND  STIMULATE  WITH:  "What  other  ways  do  you  get  your  fun  and  excitement?") 


"What  else?"  . 

. -  NOW  GO  TO  II 

2(c)  (i)  "Do  you  get  any  fun  and  excitement  at  all?"  YES/NO  .... 

IF  'YES',  ASK:  "How  do  you  get  it?"  (PROBE  WITH:  "Anything  else?") 


(ii)  "What  are  the  things  you'd  like  to  do  so  as  to  have  enough  fun  and  excitement?" 

.  "What  else?"  . 

(iii)  "Why  don't  you  do  something  like  that?"  (FIND  OUT  WHAT  STOPS  HIM)  . 


II 


01*  Was  there  a  time  when  his  wants  were  different?  When? 

02.  Has  he  ever  gone  out  just  hoping  that  fun  and  excitement  will  turn  up? 


01. 


Was  there  possibly  a  time  when  his  wants  were  different?  When? 


IF  RESPONDENT  WANTS  TERRIFIC/LOTS/FAIR  BIT  OF  FUN  AND  EXCITEMENT, 
ASK  01(b). 

IF  RESPONDENT  WANTS  LESS  THAN  4  A  FAIR  BIT'  OF  FUN  AND  EXCITEMENT, 
ASK  01(a). 


1(a)  "You  said  you  wanted  only  (GIVE  CARD  CHOICE)  of  fun  and  excitement.  Was  there  ever 
a  time  when  you  wanted  more  than  that?"  YES/NO  . 

■■■  ■?(!■=: :■  — IF  'NO',  GO  TO  02. 

IF  'YES',  ASK: 

(i)  "What  was  it  made  you  want  more?" 

(GET  NATURE  OF  CHANGE  AND  REASONS .  IF  SEVERAL,  GET  THESE)  . 


(ii)  "How  old  were  you  then?"  (IF  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  INVOLVED,  GET  DIFFERENT  AGES  IF 
POSSIBLE,  IN  THE  SAME  ORDER  AS  IN  (i))  . 


l(b)  "You  said  you  want  (GIVE  CARD  CHOICE)  of  fun  and  excitement.  What  started  you 
wanting  this  much  fun  and  excitement?"  . 

..  =  IF  HE  SAYS  OR  IMPLIES  'ALWAYS',  CIRCLE  THIS  AND  THEN  GO  TO  02. 


IF  HE  HAS  SOME  EVENT  IN  HIND,  CHALLENGE  THAT  THIS  WAS  A  STARTER  EVENT 
AND  THEN  SAY:  "So  what  age  were  you  when  you  started  to  want  (GIVE 
CARD  CHOICE)  of  fun  and  excitement?"  . 

IF  NOT  ANY  STARTER  EVENTS,  CIRCLE  THIS:  NO  STARTER  EVENTS. 


02. 

2(a) 


2(b) 


2(c) 

2(d) 

2(e) 


Has  he  ever  gone  out  just  looking  around  for  fun  and  excitement? 

"Some  boys  go  round  hoping  they'll  find  something  to  give  them  fun  and  excitement. 
They  go  out  just  looking  for  fun  and  excitement  (PAUSE). 

Have  you  ever  done  that?"  YES/NO  . 

IF  'NO',  CHALLENGE  WITH:  "Never  in  your  whole  life?" 

=  IF  STILL  'NO',  GO  TO  III. 

IF  'YES',  ASK: 

"How  old  were  you  when  you  first  started  to  go  out  just  looking  for  fun  and 
excitement?"  ( CHALLENGE  THAT  IT  REALLY  WAS  FAIRLY  AIMLESS  LOOKING  ROUND  FOR  IT) 

"What  did  you  do  that  time?"  . 

"Did  you  keep  it  up  (i.e.,  DID  HE  MAKE  A  HABIT  OF  GOING  OUT  LIKE  THAT)?" 

"These  days,  do  you  go  out  just  looking  for  fun  and  excitement  -  looking  round 
hoping  you ^11  find  some  fun  and  excitement?"  YES/NO  . 

=gg==  IF  'NO',  CHALLENGE.  THEN  GO  TO  III. 

IF  'YES',  ASK: 


"Just  how  often  do  you  do  that  these  days?"  SHOW  CARD. 
(OFTEN/FAIR  BIT/NOW  AND  THEN/HARDLY  EVER) 
CHALLENGE  AND  THEN  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 


3 


(165) 


His  views  about  pinching  for  fun  and  excitement  and  how  much  fun  and 
excitement  he  gets  when  he  does  pinch. 


"Lots  of  boys  pinch  things  so  as  to  get  fun  and  excitement.  They  pinch  mostly 
to  get  fun  and  excitement.  Have  you  ever  done  that?"  YES/NO  .... 

IF  'NO',  CHALLENGE.  THEN  SAY: 

"What  are  your  main  reasons  for  pinching  things?"  . . . 


•  •••#*•••••••••••••••••••••••••♦••••••  •  •  •  0  •  .•  •  ,»  '»i^  -•  ,+■-*  ■*  /»  jt  0  •  *  •  »  • 


IF  'YES',  CHALLENGE  AND  ASK: 

(i)  "How  often  do  you  pinch  mostly  for  fun  and  excitement?"  SH017  CARD, 
RING  CHOICE. 

(OFTEN/FAIR  BIT/NOW  AND  THEN/HARDLY  EVER) 

(ii)  "Have  you  got  any  other  reasons  for  pinching?  What  are  they?"  .... 


"When  you  do  pinch  things,  do  you  get  any  fun  and/or  excitement  out  of  that?"  YES/NO  .... 
"How  do  you  explain  that?"  . . 


(166) 


EASE  AND  OPPORTUNITY 

CHALLENGE  ANYTHING  ABOUT  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  DOUBTS 


I 


01.  To  find  out  if  boy  thinks  he  could  get  away  with  pinching. 

02.  To  find  out  what  sorts  of  things  he  thinks  he  could  get  away  with,  and  why  he 
thinks  he  might  get  away  with  pinching  these. 

03.  What  does  he  think  might  reduce  his  chances  of  getting  away  with  pinching  or 
make  it  hard? 


01. 


To  find  out  if  the  boy  thinks  he  could  get  away  with  stealing. 


l(a)  "I  want  you  to  think  of  the  boys  you  know  who  pinch  things".  (REPEAT  THIS) 


l(b)  "Do  many  of  them  keep  on  getting  away  -with  it?"  .  IF  'YES':  "You  mean  many  of  them 

don't  get  caught?"  YES/NO  _ 


1(c)  "What  chance  would  you  have  of  getting  away  with  it  if  you  were  doing  a  fair  bit  of 
pinching?" 


REPEAT  OUESTION,  THEN  PUT  THE  CHOICE  CARD  IN  FRONT  OF  HIM. 

READ  EACH  ITEM,  POINTING  TO  IT  AS  YOU  READ  IT. 

VERY  GOOD  CHANCE/GOOD  CHANCE/FAIR  CHANCE/NOT  MUCH  CHANCE/ 

NO  CHANCE  AT  ALL/DON'T  KNOW. 

"Which  would  you  say?" 

IF  HE  TRIES  TO  AVOID  A  GENERAL  ANSWER  OF  THE  SORT  ON  THE  CARD, 

URGE  HIM  TO  GENERALISE  BY  SOMETHING  LIKE:  "Well,  thinking  of  the 
sort  of  things  pinched  by  boys  you  know". 

CHECK  THAT  HE  IS  TALKING  ABOUT  HIS  OWN  CHANCES.  UNDERLINE  CHOICE. 

==  IF  GOOD/FAIR  CHANCE,  GO  TO  02. 

IF  NOT  MUCH/NONE,  GO  TO  01(d). 


1(d)  "Is 


there  anything  you  think  you  could  pinch  and  get  away  with  - 
IF  'NO',  GO  TO  03. 


if  you  tried?" 
YES/NO  .... 


IF  'YES',  GO  TO  02. 


02. 


To  find  out  what  sorts  of  things  he  thinks  he  could  get  away  with,  and  why  he 
thinks  he  might  get  away  with  pinching  these  _ 


2(a)  "What  sort  of  pinching  would  you  yourself  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  away  with? 

What  sort  of  things?"  (PUSH  FOR  THINGS  RATHER  THAN  PLACES.  IF  HE  OFFERS  PLACES, 
NOTE  THESE,  BUT  TWIST  HIM  TOWARDS  THINGS)  . . . 


"Anything  else?"  . . . 

^==r:  IF  NOTHING  MENTIONED,  GO  TO  03. 

2(b)  "What  makes  you  think  that  you  would  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  away  with  pinching 
that  sort  of  thing?"  (PROBE  FOR  SITUATIONS,  CONDITIONS,  FACTORS  THAT  WOULD  GIVE  HIM 
THE  CHANCE  TO  GET  AWAY  WITH  IT)  . 


03 . 


What  does  he  think  might  reduce  his  chances  of  getting  away  with  pinching 
or  make  it  hard? 


3(a)  "Is  there  anything  at  all  that  might  make  it  hard  for  you  to  get  away  with 
pinching  things?"  YES/NO . 

=.■  IF  'NO',  CHALLENGE  AND  THEN  GO  TO  II 
\  IF  'YES',  GO  TO  0.3(b) . 

3(b)  "Exactly  what  might  make  it  hard  for  you  to  get  away  with  it?"  (PROBE  FOR 
SITUATIONS,  CONDITIONS,  FACTORS)  . • - 


Note  that  he  will  be  asked  about  chances  of  getting  away  with  it  in  a  later  section. 
If  he  gives  a  different  answer  then  be  prepared  to  find  out  why  and  to  correct  any 
error. 


2. 


II 


01, 

l(a)  "I  want  you  to  think  of  the  places  you  get  round  in  or  go  to.  Going  by  these,  do 
you  know  any  particular  places  boys  could  pinch  from  easily?"  YES/NO  .... 

CHECK  THAT  HE  MEANS  PLACES  HE  KNOWS  ABOUT  HIMSELF. 

l(b)  "How  many  of  these  places  do  you  know  about  yourself?"  (PASS  CARD  WITH  FOLLOWING) 

A  LOT/FAIR  NUMBER/FEW/NONE/NO  IDEA 

3 

2(a)  "Just  think  of  your  own  district.  How  many  places  would  there  be  in  your  own  district 
that  boys  could  pinch  from  easily?  How  many  places  are  there  in  your  own  district 
that  boys  could  pinch  from  easily?" 

PASS  CARD.  READ  CHOICES.  CHALLENGE  AND  THEN  RING. 

(lot/fair/feu/none/no  idea). 

IF  LOT/FAIR/FEU,  ASK: 

"What  sort  of  places?"  . 


=  IF  'NONE'  OR  'NO  IDEA',  GO  TO  Q3  below. 
Comparing  easy  opportunity  locally  and  elsewhere.  ! 


01.  Opportunity  to  pinch. 

02.  Comparing  easy  opportunities  locally  and  elsewhere. 
03.  Getting  rid  of  stolen  items. 


Opportunity  to  pinch. 


2(b)  "And  what  about  places  not  in  your  own  district?  Outside  your  own  district,  how  many 
places  do  you  know  of  that  would  be  easy  to  pinch  from?" 

PASS  CARD.  READ  CHOICES.  CHALLENGE  AND  RING. 

(LOT/FAIR/FEW/NONE/NO  IDEA) 

IF  LOT/FAIR/FEW,  ASK: 

"What  sort  of  places?"  . . . 


Q3. 


Getting  rid  of  stolen  items  locally  or  elsewhere. 


3(a)  "How  many  people  do  vou  actually  know  about  who  buy  stolen  stuff?"  (ADD  QUICKLY  THAT 
YOU  DON'T  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHO  -  JUST  HOW  MANY.  THEN  REPEAT  THE  QUESTION)  . 

3(b)  "Do  any  of  them  live  in  your  district?"  YES/NO?  .... 

IF  'YES':  "How  many  do  you  know  about  in  your  district?"  . 


Ill 

(a) 


When  did  the  boy  first  reach  present  opinions  about  ease  and  opportunity? 


"You  said  you  thought  you'd  have  (REPEAT  CHOICE  OF  I,  1(c))  chance  of  getting  away 
with  pinching  things.  What  led  you  to  think  that?"  . . . . . . 


(b)  "Think  hard  about  this  one.  You  said  you  felt  that  you  had  (REPEAT  CHOICE  OF  I,  i(cj) 

chance  of  getting  away  with  pinching.  Exactly  how  old  were  you  when  you  started  to 
think  that  way  about  it?"  (CHALLENGE)  . 

(c)  "You  told  me,  too,  that  you  knew  of  (GIVE  CHOICE  OF  II,  1(b))  of  places  boys  could 

easily  pinch  from.  What  led  you  to  think  that?"  . . . . . . 


(d)  "Exactly  how  old  were  you  when  you  decided  there  were  (REPEAT  CHOICE  OF  II,  1(b))  of 
places  boys  could  easily  pinch  from?"  (CHALLENGE)  . 


(168) 


01. 


GETTING  CAUGHT  BY  THE  POLICE 

(KEEP  IT  MOVING) 

CHALLENGE  TO  SETTLE  ANY  APPARENT  INCONSISTENCIES 

01,  To  assess  the  boy's  present  attitude  towards  being  caught  by 
the  police  and  to  the  consequences  of  this. 

02.  To  find  out  when  he  had  first  contact  with  the  police  (over 
stealing)  and  to  get  an  indication  of  the  impact  of  this  on 
future  stealing. 

03.  To  get  the  boy's  estimate  of  how  many  contacts  he  had  with 
the  police  and  the  impact  of  these  contacts  upon  his  future 
stealing. 


Present  attitudes  towards  being  caught  up  with  the  police 
and  to  the  consequences  of  this. 


SAY: 


"I  have  just  been  asking  you  about  getting  away  with  pinching  things. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  bit  more  about  that . " 

SAY: 

"I  want  you  to  imagine  that  you  were  pinching.  The  sort  of  things 
you  might  feel  like  pinching." 

(a)  "Do  you  think  the  police  would  catch  you?"  (ENCOURAGE  HIM  TO  SPEAK  OUT) 


THEN  SHOW  THE  BOY  THE  FIVE-ITEM  CARD.  READ  EACH  ITEM  OUT  AND  SAY: 

"Which  of  those  do  you  think  would  be  true?" 

SURE  NOT/DON'T  THINK/MIGHT/GOOD  CHANCE/SURE  WOULD. 

CHALLENGE  CHOICE  AND  THEN  UNDERLINE  IT) 

(b)  "If  you  kept  on  pinching  things,  do  you  think  the  police  would  catch  up  with  you?" 

(ENCOURAGE  HIM  TO  SPEAK  OUT)  . 


THEN  SHOW  HIM  THE  ANSWER  CARD  AGAIN,  READ  THEM  THROUGH,  AND  SAY: 

"Which  of  those  do  you  think  would  be  true?" 

SURE  NOT/DON'T  THINK/MIGHT/GOOD  CHANCE/SURE  WOULD. 

(CHALLENGE  CHOICE.  THEN  UNDERLINE  IT). 

(c)  "How  much  would  you  care  if  the  police  caught  up  with  you  for  pinching?" 
(LET  HIM  SPEAK  OUT)  . . 


SHOW  HIM  THE  ANSWER  CARD,  READ  ANSWERS  OUT.  SAY: 

"Which  of  those  do  you  think  would  be  true?" 

I  WOULD  NOT  CARE/I  WOULD  CARE/l  WOULD  CARE  VERY  MUCH. 

(d)  "If  the  police  caught  up  with  you,  what  do  you  think  would  happen  to  you?" 


"What  else?" 


(e) 


"You  said  you  (WOULD  CARE/WOULD  NOT)  if  the  police  caught  up  with  you. 

Does  this  (THIS  ATTITUDE)  make  any  difference  at  all  to  how  much  pinching  you  do?" 

YES/NO  . 

IF  'NO':  "How  do  you  explain  that?"  . 

IF  'YES':  "What  sort  of  difference?"  . 

"Why  does  it  make  that  difference?"  . . . . . 


(f)  "I  asked  you  about  the  police  catching  up  with  you.  Suppose  you  were  pinching  things. 
Do  you  think  anyone  would  catch  up  with  you?" 

SHOW-  CARD.-  RING  CHOICE.  (.NOT/DON'T  THINK/MIGHT/COULD/SURE ) 

IF  DIFFERENT  FROM  (a),  FIND  OUT  WHY  AND  ALSO  WHO  HE  HAD  IN  MIND  AS 
CATCHING/NOT  CATCHING  . 


2. 


02. 

(a) 


When  did  he  first  have  contact  with  the  police  over 
pinching  and  how  did  this  affect  his  pinching? 

"Have  you  ever  been  caught  up  with  for  pinching  anything?"  YES/NO  . 

IF  'WO1  CHECK  WITH:  "Never  in  your  life?  Not  by  anyone  at  all?  By  Parents? 
By  a  shopkeeper?  By  a  store  detective?  Not  even  for  little  things?" 


_ IF  STILL  'NO*  C-0  Oil  TO  04. 

if  i YES'  TO  (a),  ASK  AS  FOLLOW'S: 

(b)  "How  old  were  you  the  very  first  tine  anyone  caught  up  with  you  for  pinching  things?" 

.  "I  mean  caught  up  v.f  CL  by  a  -one,  " 

CHECK  WITH:  "How  can  you  be  sure  im  was  that  age?" 


(c)  "Who  caught  up  with  you  that  first  time?"  . 

-  IF  POLICE  MENTIONED,  GO  TO  02(e). 

- IF  NOT,  CHECK  WITH  "Did  the  police  come  into  it  all?"  YES/NO  . 

- IF  'YES'  GO  TO  02(e). 

- IF  STILL  'NO' ,  GO  TO  02(d), 

IF  POLICE  NOT  INVOLVED  IN  FIRST  PINCHING,  SAY:  "How  old  were  you  the 
first  time  the  police  did  come  into  it?"  . 

IF  THERE  WAS  A  FIRST  TIME,  CHALLENGE  HIM:  "How  can  you  be  sure  it  was  that 
age?"  ENTER  AGE  IF  OK. 


IF  NEVER,  ASK:  "IJhat  difference  did  that  make  to  the  amount  of  pinching  you 
have  done?"  SHOW  CARD,  CIRCLE  CHOICE.  (MORE/LESS/NO  DIFFERENCE). 

/  "Why  liras  that?"  . . . 

NOW  GO  TO  04. 

(e)^  "Exactly  what  did  the  police  do,  that  first  time?"  . 

"Did  this  make  any  difference  at  all  to  the  amount  of  cinching  you  did  after  that?" 
SHOW  CARD,  CIRCLE  CHOICE.  (MORE/LESS/NO  DIFF.) 


IF  'NO*  DIFFERENCE:  "Exactly  why  was  that?" 


(PROBE) 


03. 


(a) 


IF  'MORE1  OR  'LESS'  SAY:  "Exactly  why  did  it  make  that  sort  of  difference?" 
(PROBE)  . . . . 


How  often  and  when  has  he  been  involved  with  the  police  over  stealing. 

What  effects  does  he  say  this  has  had  on  him  (i.e,  getting  involved  with  police). 


"Since  then,  how  often  have  the  police  caught  up  rrith  you  for  pinching?"  . 

_  IF  'NEVER',  ASK:  "Have  you  done  any  pinching  at  all  since  then?"  YES/NO 

-  THEN  GO  TO  04,. 

IF  HE  HAS  BEEN  INVOLVED  WITH  THE  POLICE  SINCE  THEN:  "Exactly  how  many  times?"  . 
PRESS  FOR  A  HUMBER,  BUT  CHALLENGE  IT. 


(c)  "Tell  me  what  ages  you  were  at  those  times?"  PRESS  HAPiD  FOR  THIS  INFORMATION. 

/  /  /  /  /  CHALLENGE  FOR  PRECISE  ANSWER,, 

(d)  "So  the  police  caught  up  with  you  (SAY  THE  NUMBER)  times  more  after  that  first  time? 

What  did  they  do  to  you?  Start  with  the  first  time  (when  you  were  ....)"  . . 


"And  the  next  time,  whoa, you, wore  ...,?”  . . 

"And  the  time  after  that  when  you  were  ....?"  . . 

(TRACK  BACK  OVER  ALL  OCCASIONS) 

(e)  "What  difference  has  this  (REFER  TO  WHAT  HAPPENED  UNDER  (d))  made  to  the  amount  of 
pinching  you  have  done?"  .  SHOW  CARD,  CHALLENGE  CHOICE,  CIRCLE  IT. 

( MORE/LESS/NO  DIFFERENCE ) 

IF  'NO  DIFFERENCE':  "Exactly  why  was  that?"  . 


IF  'MORE'  OR  'LESS':  "Exactly  why  did  it  make  that  sort  of  difference?" 


IF  NECESSARY,  UNTANGLE  WHAT  DID  WHAT. 


II 


QI.  Parental  reaction  if  he  pinched. 
0.2.  Parental  reaction  when  he 


pinched  »| 


oi. 

Ka) 


1(b) 


Parental  reaction  if  he  pinched. 

"If  you  did  some  pinching  and  your  parents  found  out,  would  you  care?"  YES/NO 
IF  'YES',  ASK:  "How  much  would  you  care?"  SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 

(NOT/CARE/CARE  TORY  MUCH) 

IF  HE  SAYS  THEY  DID  FIND  OUT,  GO  TO  02. 

"Have  they  ever  found  out?"  YES/NO. 


IF  ’YES' ,  GO  TO  02. 

1(c)  "You  said  you  would/would  not  care  if  they  found  you  out  for  pinching. 
Why  would  you  feel  like  that?"  . 


l(d)  "Exactly  what  would  they  do  to  you  if  they  found  out  you  had  been  pinching  things?" 


l(e)  "If  you  were  pinching  things  and  your  parents  found  out,  how  do  you  think  they  would 
feel  about  it?"  . 

(f)  "Would  you  care  if  they  felt  that  way?"  YES/NO 

IF  !N0‘,  ASK:  "Why?  . 

IF  'YES',  ASK:  "How  much  would  you  care?"  SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 

(NOT/CARE/CARE  VERY  MUCH) 

NOW  GO  TO  III. 


02. 


What  did  his  parents  do  or  feel  when  they  did  find  out? 
What  would  they  do  next  time? 


THIS  QUESTION  IS  ONLY  FOR  THOSE  WHOSE  PARENTS  HAVE 
FOUND  OUT.  OTHERWISE  GO  TO  III 

2(a)  "The  last  time  they  found  out,  did  you  care?"  YES/NO. 

IF  NO,  ASK:  "VL  ?"  . 

IF  YES,  ASK:  "How  much  did  you  care?"  SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 

(NOT/CARE/CARE  VERY  MUCH) 

2(b)  "What  did  they  do  to  you  the  last  time  they  found  out?"  . 


2(c)  "Did  they  threaten  to  do  anything  to  you  next  time?"  YES/NO 

IF  YES:  (i)  "What  did  they  threaten?"  . 

(ii)  "Do  you  think  they  will  do  that?"  YES/NO. 

IF  YES:  "Would  you  care  very  much  if  they  did?"  YES/NO 

2(d)  "So  the  last  time  they  (REPEAT  WHAT  THEY  DID)  and  they  threatened  to  (REPEAT  THREAT). 

"Did  that  make  any  difference  to  the  amount  of  pinching  you  have  done  since  then?" 
SHOW  CARD,  CIRCLE  CHOICE.  (MORE/LESS/NO  DIFF). 

IF  NO  DIFF:  "Why  was  that?"  . 

IF  MORE/LESS:  "Exactly  why  did  it  make  that  difference?"  . 

2(e)  "When  your  parents  found  out  about  any  pinching  you  were  doing,  how  did  they 

feel  about  it?"  _  _  . 

IF  ANSWER  INDICATES  PARENTS  WERE  WORRIED  OR  UPSET,  ASK:  "Did  you  care 
about  their  feeling  this  way?"  YES/NO 

IF  YES:  "How  much  did  you  care?"  SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 
(NOT/CARE/CARE  VERY  MUCH) 
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4.. 


Ill 


Have  his  mates  been  caught,  and  what  effect  has  this 
had  on  his  own  pinching? 


"Have  the  police  caught  up  with  any  of  your  mates  for  pinching?"  YES/NO. 

IF  NO,  CHALLENGE. 

I?  YES  (i)  "Uhat  was  the  worst  thing  that  happened  to  any  of  them?" 


(ii)  "Now  think  of  what  happened  to  any  of  your  mates  who  were 
caught."  (PAUSE) 

"Did  this  ever  make  any  difference  to  your  own  pinching?" 
(PiEPEAT  AND  EXPLAIN  IF  NECESSARY) 


SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE.  (NO  DIFF/MORE/LESS) 

(iii)  "Can  you  tell  me  why  it  has  made  no  difference/why  it  has  made 
that  sort  of  difference?"  PROBE 


(172) 


WANTS  EXCEED  MEANS 

(KEEP  IT  MOVING) 


I  |  01.  To  find  out  what  his  present  (lawful)  allowance  is. 

j  02.  To  find  out  how  he  spends  his  lawful  allowance  and  what  it  leaves  him  wanting. 


01. 


His  lairful  allowance. 


l(a)  "Do  you  earn  any  money  by  working?"  YES/WO  . 

IF  'WO'  CHALLENGE  WITH:  "ANY  KIND  OF  WORK"  . 

IF  HE  HAS  A  JOB,  ASK:  "How  much  a  week  do  you  get  from  this  job?" 

"How  much  of  that  do  you  keep  for  your  own  pocket?" 


IF  HE  WORKS  IRREGULARLY,  FIND  OUT  WORK  PERIODS 
THE  AMOUNT  EARNED  THEN  . 

THE  AMOUNT  KEPT  FOR  POCKET  . 


l(b)  (Apart  from  that)  "Are  you  given  any  pocket  money  each  week?"  YES/NO  . 

IF  'YES',  "How  much?"  (TELL  HIM  THAT  THIS  DOES  KOT  INCLUDE  MONEY  FOR  FARES, 
OR  FOR  SCHOOL  DINNERS  OR  THE  LIKE)  . 

1(c)  "You've  told  me  that  you  get  pocket  money  (and  money  from  working)  (PAUSE) 

"Now  what  other  money  do  you  get?" 

PROBE  AND  PROMPT  FOR  ANY  OTHER  MONEY  FROM  ANY  SOURCE:  THIS  INCLUDES 
SPORADIC  EARNINGS,  ETC. 

GET  AMOUNTS  AND  SOURCES.  IF  IRREGULAR  OR  SPORADIC,  GIVE  DETAILS. 
WORK  HARD  ON  THIS  GUEST ION. 


IF  HE  STARTS  MENTIONING  STOLEN  MONEY,  TELL  HIM  YOU  MEAN  MONEY  HE  GOT  LEGALLY. 
IF  HE  REPORTS  LEGAL  MONEY  UNDER  (c),  ASK: 

"Exactly  how  much  of  that  do  yo  keep  for  yourself  -  for  your  own  pocket?" 


1(d)  ADD  UP  WHAT  HE  GETS  A  WEEK.  SAY: 

"So,  adding  it  all  up,  how  much  money  would  you  say  you  had  for  your  oi-m  pocket 
each  week?" 

CHECK  AGAINST  YOUR  OWN  ADDITION  AND  CHALLENGE  IF  MUCH  DIFFERENT. 

PUT  YOUR  OWN  ADDITION,  IN  BRACKETS,  AFTER  HIS  ADDITION  -  IF  THE 
TWO  ARE  CLOSELY  SIMILAR. 

02.  |  How  he  spends  it  and  what  it  leaves  him  wanting,  j 

2(a)  "Is  that  enough  pocket  money  or  do  you  need  more?" 

SHOW  CARD,  READ  OUT.  CIRCLE  CHOICE  (MORE  THAN/RIGHT/BIT/MUCH) 

IF  POCKET  MONEY  SAID  TO  BE  'ABOUT  RIGHT'  OR  'MORE  THAU  ENOUGH'  CHALLENGE 
WITH:  "You  mean  that  your  pocket  money  of  (SAY  THE  AMOUNT  PER  WEEK)  is 
enough  for  the  things  you  want  -  that  it  doesn't  leave  you  wanting  things?" 

2(b)  "What  do  you  spend  your  pocket  money  on?"  (REMIND  HIM  OF  ITS  AMOUNT)  . 

.  (What  else?)  . 

(What  else? )  . 

2(c)  "What  are  the  things  it  is  not  enough  for?  I  mean  the  things  you  definitely  want  but 
can't  buy  with  your  pocket  money?"  (PROMPT  &  RE-PROMPT  WITH  STATEMENTS  SUCH  AS: 
"Anything  more?"  'UJhat  about  when  you  go  out?"  Cigarettes?  Sweets?  "What  else?" 
"What  else?" 


IF  THERE  IS  NOTHING  HE  WANTS  UNDER  (c)  GO  TO  II,  03. 
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2.. 


II 

01. 
Ka) 


01.  How  does  he  pay  for/get  what  he  wants  but  can’t  afford? 
02.  Do  his  excessive  wants  grow  out  of  his  stealing? 

03.  Did  he  have  wants  beyond  his  means  when  he  was  smaller? 


How  does  he  pay  for/get  what  he  wants  but  can't  afford? 


' 't/hat  do  you  do  about  getting  things  you  want  but  can't  afford?" 


1(b) 


"What  else  do  you  do  to  get  them?"  (WAIT  FOR  IT)  . . 

"Do  your  paremts  help  out  by  buying  things  you  want  but  can’t  afford  yourself?"  YES/NO 
IF  ’YES',  "Gan  you  give  me  some  examples?"  (PROMPT  WITH:  "What  else?")  . . 


1(c) 

1(d) 


Ke) 


"Do  you  ever  do  any  saving  up?"  YES/NO. 

IF  ’YES’,  "Do  you  have  a  savings  account  anywhere?"  YES/NO  . 

"Are  there  some  things  you  have  to  pay  for  regularly?"  YES/NO  . 

IF  ’NO1,  PROMPT  WITH:  "What  about  H.P. /rent/club  subscriptions/magazine 

subscriptions?"  . 

IF  'YES',  "What  are  they?"  . * . 


PROMPT  WITH:  "What  about  H.P.,  or  rent,  or  club  subscriptions  or  magazines?" 


(ENTER  ALL  OTHERS  ENUMERATED)  . 

IF  ’YES’  ON  (d),  "How  do  you  pay  for  these?"  . . 

.  "Any  other  way  at  all?"  . . 

"Do  you  ever  borrow  to  pay  for  the  things  you  want?"  YES/NO  . . 

IF  ’YES':  "Do  you  pay  it  back?"  (SHOW  CARD  AND  CIRCLE  CHOICE) 


IF  'ALWAYS' 


ilEVER/SOMETIMES/OFTEN/ALUAYS 
’OFTEN’  OR  'SOMETIMES':  "How  do  you  pay  it  back?" 


l(f)  "These  days,  do  you  have  to  do  any  pinching  to  get  the  things  you  want?"  YES/NO. 

IF  'YES’,  "What  sort  of  things  were  they  -  these  things  you  wanted?  . . 


1(g) 


"And  howr  often  do  you  have  to  do  some  pinching  for  what  you  want?"  . 
LET  HIM  SAY  IT  AND  THEN  OFFER  CHOICE  CARD: 

(VERY  OFTEN/FAIRLY  OFTEH/NOW  &  THEN/NEVER)  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 

"About  how  much  a  week  would  that  amount  to  (in  money)?"  . 


"What  about  in  the  past  -  over  the  last  few  years  -  did  you  have  to  pinch  then,  to 
get  the  things  you  wanted?"  YES/NO. 

IF  ’YES',  SAY:  "What  sort  of  things  were  they  -  these  things  you  wanted?" 


"About  how  often  did  you  have  to  do  pinching  to  get  what  you  wanted?" 


LET  HIM  SAY  IT.  THEN  OFFER  CHOICE  CARD. 

(VERY  OFTEN/FAIRLY  OFTEN/NOW  &  THEN/NEVER) 


UNDERLINE  HIS  CHOICE. 


1(h)  "Exactly  how  old  were  you  when  you  first  pinched  to  get  things  you  wanted  but  could 
not  afford?"  . . ... ... _ ....... .77777. . .  (CHALLENGE  AGE) . 

0.2.  '~ 


Do  his  excessive  wants  grow  out  of  his  stealing? 


IF  HE  WANTS  THINGS  HE  CAN’T  AFFORD,  ASK: 

"Now  there  are  some  things  that  you  want  but  can't  afford.  What  led  you  to  want 
these  things?"  (PROMPT  FOR  EXTENDED  REPLY,  NOTING  THAT  I  WANT  TO  FIND  OUT  IF  HIS 
PINCHING  LED  TO  HIS  HAVING  WANTS  BEYOND  HIS  MEANS  -  BUT  DON'T  SUGGEST  THIS  TO  BOY) 


03. 


Did  he  have  xrants  beyond  his  means  when  he  was  smaller? 


"When  you  were  younger,  did  you  want  lots  of  things  you  could  not  afford?"  YES/NO. 
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MOTHER  (M/S)  AMD  BOY 


FATHER  (F/S)  AMD  BOY 


.  Events  affecting 
at-homeness  of 
mother  or 
substitute. 


.  Whereabouts  and 
custody  of  boy 
during  mother's 
(m/S's)  ab  e  ces 
from  home. 


.  Events  affecting 
at-homeness  of 
father  or 
substitute. 


.  Whereabouts  and 
custody  of  boy 
during  father 1 s 
(F/S's)  absences 
from  home. 


.  Her  whereabouts 
during  absences 
and  duration  of 
absences. 
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.  His  own  absences  .  His  whereabouts 
from  home  and  during  absences 
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B/FAMILY  data 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INTERVIEWERS 


Concerning  the  boy  and  his  mother/mother  substitute. 

The  object  of  this  part  of  the  exercise  is  to  find  out:  for  what  periods  the  mother 
(or  her  substitute)  has  been  in  the  home;  when  and  for  how  long  she  has  been  away 
from  the  home;  where  she  \ras  during  her  absence  from  the  home;  where  the  boy  was 
during  her  absence  from  the  home  and  who  was  looking  after  him  then. 


1.  In  most  cases  you  will  find  that  the  boy's  real  mother  is  living  at  home  with  him  at 
present  and  that  this  has  been  so  for  all  or  most  of  his  life.  For  this  simple  case, 
the  following  set  of  questions  may  well  be  sufficient. 


"Is  your  mother  living?"  YES/NO. 
IF  'YES': 


"Is  she  living  at  home?"  YES/NO. 

IF  'YES',  PUT  A  CROSS  (X)  AT  EOY'S  PRESENT  AGE 
(ON  THE  AGE-LINE,  AT  LEFT)  AND  SAY: 

"And  has  she  been  there  all  your  life?"  YES/NO. 

IF  'YES',  PUT  A  CROSS  (X)  AT  AGE  0  (ON  LEFT). 

"Has  she  ever  been  away  at  all  for  a  month  or  more?" 

YES/NO. 

IF  'NO',  CHECK  WITH: 

"In  hospital?"  . 

"Looking  after  a  relation?" 

IF  'YES',  FIND  OUT  FOR  WHAT  PERIOD  IN  THE  BOY'S 
LIFE  AND  MARK  ITS  DURATION  ON  THE  AGE-LINE 
(AT  LEFT) .  FIND  OUT  (FOR  EACH  ABSENCE)  WHY 
SHE  WAS  AWAY,  WHERE  THE  BOY  WAS  IN  THAT  PERIOD, 
WHO  LOOKED  AFTER  HIM.  ENTER  THESE  DETAILS 
ON  RIGHT  OF  AGE-LINE. 

NOW  BRACKET  IN  THE  PERIODS  WHEN  THE  MOTHER  WAS  AT 
HOME  AND  MARK  THEM  M/H  (AS  SHOWN  IN  DIAGRAM)?- 


Now 

X 

14 

i 

13 

M/H< 

12 

11 

M  in 

X 

10 

X 

hosp. 
(l  year) 

l 

( 

X 

9 

X 

8 

7 

6 

M/H  , 

5 

\ 

4 

3 

2 

1 

X 

0 

V 

( 
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2.  Not  all  the  cases  will  be  as  simple  as  this  one,  but  for  all  of  them,  the 
information  sought  is  of  the  same  kind.  Here  is  another  case,  this  one 
involving  a  step-mother. 

"Is  your  mother  living?"  YES/NO  (CHECK  THAT  BOY  IS  REFERRING  TO  REAL  MOTHER) 
IF  'NO': 


Boy  at 
home 
with 
F. 


"Who  looked  after  you  then?"  . 

BRACKET  THE  2  CROSSES  AND  ENTER  THESE  DETAILS  ON 
RIGHT  OF  AGE-LINE  (e.g.,  'Boy  at  home  with  father'). 


"Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  how  old  you  were  when  your  mother  died?" 

ENTER  A  CROSS  ON  AGE-LINE  AT  THIS  AGE  AND 
WRITE  'MOTHER  DIED'. 

"Since  then,  who  looked  after  you?"  . .  S/M  came 

IF  STEP-MOTHER,  ASK: 

"How  old  were  you  when  she  came  to  live  in  your  home?"  M  died 


"Between  the  time  when  your  mother  died  and  the  time  when 
your  step-mother  came,  where  were  you?"  . 


14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 


NOW  FIND  OUT,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  AFTER  STEP-MOTHER  CAME, 

IF  SHE  HAS  BEEN  LIVING  IN  THE  BOY'S  HOME  ALL  THE  TIME 
OR  IF  THERE  HAVE  BEEN  PERIODS  WHEN  SHE  WAS  AWAY.  IN 
SUCH  CASES,  ENTER  (AGAINST  THE  APPROPRIATE  PART  OF  THE 
AGE-LINE)  WHERE  SHE  WAS  AND  FOR  HOW  LONG,  WHERE  THE  BOY 
WAS  AND  WHO  LOOKED  AFTER  THE  BOY  IN  HER  ABSENCE  (ENTRIES 
FOR  STEP-MOTHER  ON  LEFT  AND  BOY  ON  RIGHT). 


Now 

S/M  at 
home 


X 

14 

13 

X 

12 

NOW  WORK  BACK  FROM  THE  TIME  WHEN  THE  BOY'S  MOTHER 
DIED.  MARK  THE  PERIODS  SHE  WAS  CONTINUOUSLY  AT 
HOME,  AND,  IF  AWAY  FOR  ANY  LENGTHY  PERIOD,  LOCATE 
THIS  PERIOD  AND  MARK  AGAINST  IT:  WHERE  SHE  WAS  AND 
FOR  HOW  LONG,  WHERE  THE  BOY  WAS  AND  WHO  LOOKED  AFTER 
HIM. 


M  died 

M  to 
hosp. 


M  at 
home 
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3.  In  all  cases,  you  will  have  quite  a  lot  of  probing  and  checking  to  do,  but  you 
must  always’  start  with  the  boy's  mother,  using  the  opening  question  "Is  your 
mother  living?"  All  your  entries  must  be  made  on  the  special  age-line  chart 
provided. 


II 


Concerning  the  at-homeness  of  the  boy.  Not  only  must  we  find  out  if  the  mother 
or  mother  substitute  (M.S.)  has  left  the  boy  for  any  period,  but  we  must  find 
i  out  if  the  boy  himself  has  left  the  home  (for  any  time)  in  those  periods  when 
I  the  mother  or  M.S.  is  in  fact  there. 


In  most  cases  you  will  find  that  the  boy  has  not  been  away  much  (except  for 
holidays )  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  following  questions  will  be  sufficient  in 
quite  a  lot  of  cases.  All  entries  are  made  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
age-line  used  in  I  above. 

"Have  you  yourself  been  away  from  home  for  any  lengthy /tine?'.'  YES/NO. 


IF  'YES',  FIND  OUT  TERMINAL  AGES  AND  MARK  ON  THE 
AGE-LINE  (USING  X'S)  AS  SHOWN  TO  THE  RIGHT. 
AGAINST  EACH  INTERVAL,  WRITE  IN  WHERE  THE  BOY 
WAS,  HOW  LONG  THE  ABSENCE  WAS  AND  WHETHER 
MOTHER  OR  FATHER  WAS  WITH  HIM.  CHECK  WITH: 

"Were  there  any  other  times  you  were  away  from  home 

for  a  month  or  more?"  .  "In  hospital?"  . . 

At  a  camp?"  .  "Some  other  place?"  . 

ENTER  DETAILS. 


Now 


M/H  / 


X 

14 

X 

13 

X 

12 

X 

1 

11 

X 

X 

10 

X 

9 

X 

Boy  at 
boarding 
school 
8  months 


Boy  home 

with 

father 


III 


!  Concerning  the  at-homeness  of  the  father  and  the  custody  of  the  boy. 

|  Finally  we  need  to  know  if  the  boy's  father  (F/S)  was  away  from  home  for 

!  any  extended  period  and,  for  any  such  occasion:  the  length  of  the  absence 
j  and  the  reason  for  it;  who  was  looking  after  the  boy  during  his  absence 
i  (this  could  in  some  cases  include  a  temporary  father  substitute).  In  some 
'  cases  the  record  will  be  about  the  bcy! s  real  father  and  in  other  cases 
j  about  a  father  substitute.  All  entries  must  be  made  on  the  second  age-line. 


Proceed  here  just  as  you  did  in  I.  There  is  no  case  for  repeating  a 

procedure  similar  to  II  because  this  information  is  independent  of 
whether  we  are  asking  about  the  mother  or  the  father. 


Now 

x  |14 
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(l  year)  ( 
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FAMILY  CO MPOSITION  AND  HISTORY 


j To  establish  who  else  is  living  in  the  boy's  home  as  part  of  his  immediate  j 
I  family  and  the  whereabouts  of  members  who  are  not  there  now. 


All  entries  are  to  be  fitted  into  the  table  set  out  below. 


Member  of  family 

Age 

Relationship  to  boy 

Other  information 

Mother  or  M 
substitute 

L  .  .  . 

Real/Step/Other  (say  what) 

Father  or  F 
substitute 

:  Real/Step/Other  (say  what)  i 

£•••  •  *  •  •  ••••••«! 

1 

1 

l 

2 

1 

-----  -  -  

Brothers 

? 

1 

i 

or 

4 

Sisters 

J> 

Others  at/in 
home 

! 

01.  ENTER  (LATER)  DETAILS  OF  MOTHER  AND  FATHER,  USING  THE  B/FAMILY  DATA 


j  Recording  all  siblings  and  others  living 
Q2.  j  at  home  (others  includes  FOSTER  AND  STEP  SIBS)  ! 


TELL  BOY: 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  things  about  your  brothers  or  sisters,  but  I  don't  want  to  know 
their  names.  I  don't  want  to  know  their  names." 

"Have  you  got  any  brothers  or  sisters  living  at  home*  with  you?"  YES/NO  . 

==  IF  'NO',  GO  TO  02(b) 


IF  'YES' ,  (i.e.,  respondent  has  got  siblings),  ASK: 

"How  many  sisters  live  with  you  at  home?"  (SEE  THAT  HE  IS  INCLUDING  ANY  STEP¬ 
SISTERS)  . 

"What  are  their  ages?"  STRESS:  "I  don't  want  to  know  their  names,  .just 
their  ages"  ENTER  THESE  AGES  BETWEEN  OBLIQUES. 

"Are  any  of  them  step-sisters?"  PUT  S/S  UNDER  AGE  IF  STEP-SISTER. 

"And  how  many  brothers  live  with  you  at  home?"  (SEE  THAT  HE  IS  INCLUDING  ANY  STEP-BROTHERS)  .... 

"What  are  their  ages?"  STRESS:  "I  don't  want  to  know  their  names, 

.just  their  ages"  ENTER  THESE  BETWEEN  OBLIQUES. 

"Are  any  of  them  step-brothers?"  PUT  S/B  UNDER  AGE  IF  STEP-BROTHER. 


(b)  "Now  is  there  anyone  else  who  lives  in  your  home  with  you?"  YES/NO  ....... 

IF  'NO',  CHALLENGE  WITH:  "Who  else  is  there?"  "Is  that  everyone?" 

IF  'YES',  ASK:  "Who  are  they?"  ENTER  IN  GRID  RELATIONSHIP  TO  BOY  FOR  EACH 
OF  THESE.  ALSO  APPROX.  AGE, 


*  'Home'  =  place  where  you  live  now. 


2 
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QL3- 


Recording  all  members  of  the  family  who 
no  longer  live  at  home*. _ 

"Do  any  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  live  away  from  home*?"  YES/NO. 

IF  'YES',  ASK: 

"What  are  their  ages?"  "Anymore?" 

ENTER  THESE  AGES  AND  UNDER  THEM  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  SIBLING  TO  THE  BOY 
(i.e.  brother,  step-brother,  sister,  step-sister).  FOR  EA’CH  ASK: 

(i)  "Where  is  he/she  now?"  ENTER  DETAILS  IN  GRID  BELOW. 

(ii)  "What  is  he/she  doing  now?"  ENTER  DETAILS  IN  GRID  BELOW. 


PURSUE  ANY  INDICATION  THAT  SIBLING  IS  III  PENAL  INSTITUTION. 


Age 

Brother  or 
sister 

Where  is  he/she  now? 

What  is  he/she  doing  now? 

B/SB/S/SS 

b/sb/s/ss 

B/SB/S/SS 

b/sb/s/ss 

B/SB/S/SS 

b/sb/s/ss 

II 

To  get  job  details  of  mother,  father  and  boy.  To  find  out  if  the  mother 
is  generally  out  when  the  boy  comes  home. 

01. 


Father' &  job 


1(a)  DETERMINE  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  APPLY  TO  THE  BOY'S  FATHER*  AND  RING  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 

FULL  TIME  JOB/PART-TIME  JOB/SHIFT  WORK/2  OR  MORE  JOBS/OUT  OF  WORK/RETIRED 
1(b)  IF  IN  JOB/JOBS,  ASK: 

"Exactly  what  is  his  job?"  GET  A  PROPER  DESCRIPTION  OF  IT.  IF  2  JOBS,  GET  THIS  FOR  EACH 


£ 


X 


=  NOW  GO  TO  02.  IF  NOT  NOW  IN  JOB,  ASK: 

"Exactly  what  was  his  last  job?"  GET  PROPER  DESCRIPTION  OF  IT 


02. 


Mother's*  job  j 

_ f 


2(a) 


2(b) 


DETERMINE  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  APPLIES  TO  THE  EOY'S  MOTHER*  AT  PRESENT 
AND  RING  ALL  THAT  APPLY. 

IN  FULL  TIME  JOB/lN  PART-TIME  JOB/ON  SHIFT  WORK/2  OR  MORE  JOBS/HOUSEWIFE  ONLY 
IF  IN  A  JOB,  ASK: 

!i)  "What  time(s)  does  she  usually  leave  for  work?"  . 

ii)  "What  time(s)  does  she  usually  get  home  from  work?"  . 

iii)  Any  other  details  that  do  not  fit  (i)  and  (ii)  . 

IF  HOUSEWIFE  ONLY,  ASK:  "Has  she  ever  gone  out  to  a  job?"  YES/NO/DON'T  KNOW 

EEEErE  IF  'NO'  OR  'DON'T  KNOW',  GO  TO  03, 

"How  old  were  you  when  your  mother  first  went  out  to  a  job?"  . 

CHALLENGE  AGE  GIVEN. 


2(d) 


1st  job: 
4th  job: 


FIND  OUT  WHEN  SHE  HAD  A  JOB(S),  RELATING  JOB  DURATION  TO  BOY'S  AGE. 


...  yrs.  to  ...  yrs. 
...  yrs.  to  ...  yrs. 


2nd  job:  ...  yrs.  to  ...  yrs.  3r<i  job:  ... 

5th  job:  ...  yrs.  to  . . .  yrs.  bth  job:  ... 


yrs.  to  ...  yrs. 
yrs.  to  ...  yrs. 


2(e)  "When  you  were  smaller,  were  there  times  when  you  got  home  before  she  did?  YES/NO/DON'T  KNOW 
IF  'YES':  (i)  "How  often  did  that  happen?"  SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 

(ALL  THE  TIME/OFTEN/NOW  AND  THEN/HARDLY  EVER) 

(ii)  "What  ages  were  you  when  this  happened  -  when  you  got  home 
before  she  did?"  GET  RANGE  OR  RANGES _ _ 

(iii)  "Where  did  you  go  when  that  happened?"  (GET  ALL  PLACES)  . 


*  'Horae'  -  place  where  boy  lives  now. 

'Father'  (in  this  context)  =  'man  of  the  house' 
'Mother'  (in  this  context)  =  'woman  of  the  house' 


3 
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a3. 


Boy's  job(s) 


3(a)  FIND  OUT  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  APPLY  TO  BOY  AT  PRESENT.  CIRCLE  ALL 

THAT  APPLY.  STILL  AT  SCHOOL/IN  FULL  TIME  JOB/lN  PART  TIME  JOB/ 

ON  SHIFT  WORK/OUT  OF  WORK. 


IF  STILL  AT  SCHOOL,  GO  TO  NEXT  HYPOTHESIS. 


IF  'OUT  OF  WORK',  ASK:  "Exactly  what  was  your  last  full  time  job?" 


THEN  GO  TO  3(b) 

IF  IN  'FULL  TIME  JOB',  ASK:  "Exactly  what  is  your  job?" 


THEN  GO  TO  &3(b) 

IF  IN  'PART  TIME  JOB'  ONLY.  ASK:  "Exactly  what  is  this  job?" 


3(b) 

3(c) 

3(d) 

3(e) 


==~  THEN  GO  TO  &3(b) 

"How  old  we re  you  when  you  got  your  first  full-time  job?"  . 

"When  you  first  left  school,  how  long  was  it  before  you  got  a  full-time  job?" 
.  Weeks/Months/Years 

"How  many  full-time  jobs  have  you  had  since  leaving  school  (counting  the  one  you 
have  got  now)?" . 

"Have  you  ever  been  out  of  work  since  leaving  school?"  YES/NO  . 

IF  'YES',  ASK:  "How  many  times?"  . 

"How  long  (for  each)?"  . / . / 

. / . / . / . 
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_P1_ 

ATMOSPHERE  AT  HOME 

(KEEP  IT  MOVING) 


I 


The  following  questions  are  aimed  at  finding  out  if  the  boy  wants  to  spend  his  spare 
time  at  home,  if  home  is  a  place  where  he  can  do  things  of  interest  to  him,  and  if 
there  is  a  happy  atmosphere  there. 


01 


Does  he  like  being  at  home/Does  he  want  to  spend  spare  time -there? 


FIRST  OF  ALL,  PREPARE  THE  BOY  FOR  THIS  SECTION,  SAY: 

"Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  how  things  are  at  home.  Of  course  it's  absolutely 
private  -  just  between  the  two  of  us." 

TAKE  FURTHER  STEPS  AS  NECESSARY  TO  PREPARE  THE  BOY  FOR  THESE  OUESTIONS. 

1(a)  "What  are  the  things  you  like  about  being  at  home?"  . 

(b)  "What  are  the  things  that  you  don 1 1  like  about  being  at  home?" 

(ENCOURAGE  WITH:  "Most  boys  find  that  there's  something  that  they  don't  like  at  home.") 


IF  HE  GIVES  YOU  NOTHING,  TRY:  "Not  a  single  thing?" 


(c)  "Now  I  want  you  to  read  all  the  things  on  this  card.  (PASS  CARD)  Read  them  all 

aloud  for  me  please." 

THEN  SAY: 

"Now  here  is  the  question.  Think  carefully  about  it  before  you  answer.  Which  of  those 
(POINT)  is  nearest  to  the  way  you  feel  about  being  at  home?"  (REPEAT). 

DVM/D/l/LVM/LT/BET.  (RING  THE  ONE  CHOSEN). 

(d)  "How  much  of  your  spare  time 'would  you  like  to  spend  at  home?"  . 

AFTER  HIS  REPLY,  PASS  TINE  CARD  AND  SAY: 

"Which  of  these  comes  nearest  to  the  amount  of  your  spare  time  you  would  like  to 
spend  at  home?" 

NO  TIME/NOT  MUCH/LESS  THAN  I/ABOUT  J/MOST  OF  IT/ALL  OF  IT  (RING  THE  ONE  CHOSEN) 

(e)  "And  if  you  had  to  spend  most  of  your  spare  time  at  home,  how  would  you  feel  about  that?" 

SHOW  CARD  AND  RING  CHOICE.  DVM/D/L/LVM/LT  . 


02 

(a) 


Is  home  a  place  where  he  can  do  things  of  interest  to  him? 


"Is  there  anything  interesting  you  can  do  in  your  own  home  -anything  you  like  doing?" 
YES/NO  . 

IF  'YES',  ask  "How  many  things?/  FEW/FAIR  N/LOT. 

IF  'YES':  "What  would  that  be?"  PROMPT  WITH:  "Anything  else?"  . 


IF  'NO1:  "Why  is  that?"  . . . 

(b)  "Have  you  got  a  room  all  to  yourself  at  home?"  YES/NO. 

(c)  "How  many  other  people  sleep  in  the  same  room  as  you  do?"  . 

IF  HE  SAYS  HE  HAS  A  ROOM  ALL  TO  HIMSELF  BUT  ALSO  THAT  HE  SHARES  HIS 
BEDROOM,  CHALLENGE  AND  SOLVE  THE  APPARENT  CONTRADICTION  . 
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&3. 

(a) 


Are  there  rows?  Is  he  in  them?  Is  home  a  happy  place  or  not? 
"Host  families  have  quite  a  lot  of  rows.  That's  what  we  find." 


(i)  "In  your  family  -  when  there  are  rows,  who  are  they  between?"  . 

. .  Who  else?  . 

(ii)  "How  often  are  you  in  the  rows  yourself?  You  might  be  having  the  row,  or  you 
might  just  be  mixed  up  in  someone  else's  row,  Either  my,  how  often  are  you 
in  rows  at  home?"  SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 

/every  day/host/about  once  a  week/once  a  month/hardly  ever/never/ 

(iii)  IF  HE  IS  EVER  IN  ROUS,  ASK: 

"Uho  do  you  usually  have  rows  with  in  the  family?"  . 


"Who  else?"  . 

(b)  "Now  thinking  of  the  whole  family,  how  often  are  rows  in  your  family  at  home?" 

PASS  CARD  STRAIGHT  AWAY.  SAY: 

"Please  choose  your  answer  from  these.  Be  very  truthful  about  it,  because  we  must 
have  correct  information."  CIRCLE  CHOICE: 

EVERY  DAY/MOST/ONCE  A  UEEK/ONCE  A  MONTH/HARDLY  EVER/NEVER. 

(c)  "Which  of  these  would  you  say  is  true  of  your  home?"  PASS  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 

A  VERY  UNHAPPY  PLACE  for  me/  A  FAIRLY  UNHAPPY  PLACE  for  me/ 

A  BIT  UNHAPPY  for  me/  JUST  A  BIT  HAPPY  for  me/ 

A  FAIRLY  HAPPY  PUCE  for  me/A  VERY  HAPPY  PUCE  for  me/ 

IN  BETWEEN  HAPPY  AND  UNHAPPY 

"What  is  it  that  makes  it  a  happy/unhappy  place  for  you?"  (PROBE  AND  ENCOURAGE) 


Q4. 


What  are  his  relationships  with  others  in  the  family,  particularly  his  parents? 
Will  he  bring  his  friends  home?  Is  home  attractive  to  him? 


IN  DEALING  WITH  ILLITS.,  REMEMBER  TO  TEACH  THEM  THE  NAMES  OF 

THE  BAGS  AND  TO  CHECK  THAT  THEY  KNOW  THEM. 

TAKE  BOY  TO  THE  UPRIGHT  SORTING  TABLE.  SAY: 

"On  these  blue  cards  are  some  things  that  different  boys  have  said  about  how  it  is  at 
home*.  I  want  you  to  look  at  each  card  in  turn  and  tell  me  if  it  is  true  or  not  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned.  If  it  is  not  true  for  you,  put  it  in  this  tag.  If  it  is 

true  for  you,  put  it  in  this  bag.  If  it  is  only  partly  true,  put  it  in  this  one. 
if  you  just  can't  make  up  your  mind,  put  it  in  this  one." 

"Will  you  start  by  reading  out  for  me  what's  on  each  of  these  bags." 

THEN  GIVE  THE  BOY  THE  FIRST  CARD  TO  LOOK  AT  (CARD  l) 

"Which  bag  do  you  think  that  card  should  go  in?"  . 

"Why  that  bag?" 

CORRECT  IF  WRONG.  THEN  GIVE  HIM  THE  REST,  ONE  AT  A  TIME,  READING 

OUT  ALL  REMINDERS.  SAY: 

"I  xron't  watch  where  you  put  them.  Please  be  very  honest  about  this.  Put  them 
exactly  \fhere  they  should  go.  I  won't  watch  where." 

PASS  CARDS  ONE  AT  A  TIME,  NOT  WATCHING  WHERE  HE  PUTS  THEM. 

THE  WHITE  CARDS  ARE  REMINDERS,  TO  BE  READ  OUT  BY  YOU  TO  THE 

BOY,  AND  THEN  RETAINED  BY  YOU. 

IF  A  CARD  PROVES  TO  BE  NOT  APPLICABLE  FOR  BOY,  MARK  IT  N/A 

AND  SAY  WHY..  THEN  PUT  IT  IN  AN  N/A  BAG  HELD  BY  YOU  (ALONE), 


*  'Home'  is  where  he  lives  now. 
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II' 


QI  To  find  out  if  things  were  different  anytime  and,  if  so,  when  they  were 
different  and  the  reason(s)  for  the  change. 

02  Effects  of  changes  and  of  present  status,  with  special  reference  to  pinching. 


QI. 


When  did  he  feel  differently  about  being  at  home  and  why? 


(a)  REMIND  YOURSELF  OF  HIS  ANSWER  TO  I  Ql(c).  THEN  SAY: 


"You  told  me  that  you  /DVIi/D/L/LVM/LT _J  being  at  home.  Think  very  carefully  about  -this 
for  me  (PAUSE).  Was  there  ever,  a  time  when  you  /DID  NOT  LIKE/LIKED/  being  at  home?" 
(GIVE  OPPOSITE  TO  HIS'  PRESENT ' ‘STATE ) - lES/NCr.”  TT . .  - 

IF  'NO1  CHALLENGE  (e.g,  "Not  even  for  a  short  time?") 

EEEfr  IF  STILL  'NO',  GO  TO  Q3. 


1(b).  IF  'YES',  ASK: 

(i)  "Exactly  when  was  that?"  .  GET  HIS  AGE  AT  START  OF  THIS  PERIOD.  ENTER  IN  GRID, 
(iij  "How  long  did  that  last?"  ENTER  DURATION  IN  GRID. 

(iii)  "What  caused/was  the  reason  'for  that  'change?"  ENTER  REASON  IN  GRID. 

1(c)  NOW  TRY  FOR  ANY  OTHER  PERIOD  WHEN  HE  FELT  DIFFERENTLY  FROM  AT  PRESENT  (ABOUT 

BEING  AT  HOME).  GET  THE  SAME" DETAILS  AND  ENTER  IN  GRID. 


NOTE  CAREFULLY  YOU  SHOULD  AVOID  A  CLUTTER  OF  VERY  SHORT  PERIODS  OF 
DIFFERENCE.  WHAT  IS  WANTED  MOST  OF  ALL  IS  DATA  ABOUT  ANY  ENDURING  PERIOD 
OF  CHANGE.  IF  BOY  REFERS  TO  SOME  GENERALITY  SUCH  AS  'WEEKENDS',  'ODD  DAYS', 
ETC.,  ENTER  THIS  AS  A  CATEGORY  ACROSS  COLS.(l)  &  (2),  AND  GET  REASON(S). 


PRESENT  STATE  DVM/d/l/LVM/LT  (in  answer  to  I  01(c)) 


Age  at 
Start  of 

(1) 

Duration 
of  diff. 

(2) 

l(a)  Reason  for  difference  . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where  time  spent:  NO  DIFF/ . 

2b(ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME 

(3) 

1  ( a)  -  Reasons :  . . . .  j  . . . . . ........... . . . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where:  NO  DIFF/  . 

2b(ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME/ . 

l(a)  Reasons:  . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where:  NO  DIFF/  . 

2b (ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME/  . 

l(a)  Reasons:  . . . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where:  NO  DIFF/  . 

2b(ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME/... . 

l(a)  Reasons:  . . . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where:  NO  DIFF/ . 

2b (ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  HO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME/ . 

l(a)  Reasons:  . . . 

2b(i)  Effect  on  where:  NO  DIFF/  . 

2b( ii)  Effect  on  pinching:  NO  DIFF/LESS/MORE/STARTED  ME/ . 

02. 


Effects  of  changes 


ASK  2(a)  &  2(b)  FOR  EACH  DIFFERENCE  ENTERED  IN  GRID. 

2(a)  "Now  you  changed  from . to  . whenyou  were  aged . " 

"Exactly  what  difference  did  this  make  to  where  you  spent  your  spare  time  then?" 

ENTER  RESPONSE  IN  GRID. 

2(b)  "And  as  far  as  pinching  was  concerned,  what  difference  did  it  make?" 

SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE  IN  GRID. 
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Effects  of  present  state 


"At  present  you  LIKE/DON'T  LIKE  being  at  hoae.  (SAY  WHICH  EVER  HE  CHOSE  IN  ANSWER 
TO  I  01(c) ; .  Exactly  what  difference  does  this  make  to  where  you  spend  your  spare  time?" 


"Exactly  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  amount  of  pinching  you  do?" 


SHOW  CARD,  CIRCLE  CHOICE. 

(NO  diff/less/more/ STARTED  ME  OFF). 
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IDEAS  ABOUT  IT  BEING  RIGHT  OR  WRONG 

(KEEP  IT  MOVING ) 


I 


Gl.  His  ideas  about  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  relation  to  stealing. 

02.  Further  views. 

0.3-  Training  in  right  and  wrong  in  relation  to  stealing. 

04.  Would  he  feel  badly  about  pinching  things? 

05.  When  did  he  first  feel  as  he  does  about  stealing? 

06.  Do  his  views  affect  the  amount  of  his  stealing  and  vice  versa? 

07.  Did  stealing  produce  or  affect  his  views  about  stealing  being  right  or  wrong? 


01. 


His  ideas  about  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  relation 
to  stealing. 


(Green  cards) 


GET  HIS  HELP  IN  PUTTING  UP  THE  BAGS.  THESE  READ: 

OUITE  ALL  RIGHT/NOTHING  MUCH  WRONG  WITH  IT/A  BIT  WRONG/ 

FAIRLY  WRONG/VERY  WRONG/CAN'T  DECIDE.  SEE  THAT  THE  'CAN'T 
DECIDE*  BAG  IS  WELL  TO  THE  RIGHT  (A  BIT  AWAY  FROM  THE  ONE 
NEXT  TO  IT).  TEACH  BOY  BAGS  IF  ILLITERATE. 

THEN  SAY: 

"On  these  green  cards  are  some  things  that  people  might  do.  There's  one  on  each  card. 
I  want  you  to  look  at  each  card  in  turn  and  tell  me  if  you  think  it  is  all light  to 
do  it.  (PAUSE)  If  you  think  it  is  OUITE  ALL  RIGHT  to  do  it,  you  put  it  in  this 

bag.  If  you  think  there  is  NOTHING  MUCH  WRONG  WITH  IT,  you  put  it  here.  A  BIT 
WRONG,  here.  FAIRLY  WRONG,  here.  VERY  WRONG,  here.  If  you  just  CAN'T  DECIDE, 
you  put  it  over  here." 

"Will  you  start  by  reading  out  for  me  what's  on  each  of  these  bags." 

THEN  GIVE  BOY  THE  FIRST  CARD.  (CARD  l) 

"Going  absolutely  by  your  own  opinion,  which  bag  would  you  put  that  one  in?" 

SAY: 


"Why  that  bag?"  CORRECT  IF  HE  HAS  THE  SORTING  IDEA  WRONG. 

SAY: 

"Now  we'll  do  the  same  thing  with  all  -the  rest.  I'll  give  them  to  you  one  at  a  time." 

"I  won't  watch  where  you  put  them.  Please  put  them  exactly  where  YOU  think  they  go. 
Don't  bother  about vhat  ANYONE  ELSE  thinks.  I  won't  watch." 

PASS  CARDS  ONE  AT  A  TIME,  NOT  WATCHING  WHERE  HE  PUTS  THEM. 

READ  OUT  ALL  (WHITE)  REMINDER  CARDS. 


G2. 


Further  views,  sorted  as  Agree  or  Disagree. 


(Orange  cards) 


PUT  UP  THE  FOUR  YELLOW  BAGS.  THESE  ARE: 

AGREE/PARTLY  agree/disagree/can't  DECIDE. 

"Here  are  just  a  few  mare  cards  to  put  into  the  yellow  bags.  Here  is  the  first  one." 

PASS  HIM  THE  CARD  "SOMETIMES  IT  IS  ALL  RIGHT  TO  PINCH  THINGS".  SAY: 

"If  you  AGREE  with  that,  put  it  in  this  bag.  If  you  DISAGREE  with  it,  put  it  in 
this  bag.  If  you  PARTLY  AGREE,  put  it  in  this  tag.  And  if  you  CAN'T  DECIDE, 
put  it  in  this  one.  O.K.?" 

"I  won't  look.  But  please  be  very  truthful.  Put  that  one  in  the  bag  that 
shows  what  you  personally  think." 

PASS  THE  REST,  ONE  AT  A  TIME,  BUT  WITHOUT  WASTING  TIME. 
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Q3.- 

3(a) 

3(b) 


3(c) 


3(d) 


His  training  in  right/wrong  in  relation  to  pinching. 


"Did  anyone  ever  try  to  teach  you  about  not  pinching?"  YES/NO/.... 
WHETHER  'YES'  OR  'NO',  CHECK  AS  FOLLOWS  in  b,  c,  d. 

"What  about  at  home?"  YES/NO/.... 

IF  'YES':  (i)  "At  home,  who  tried  to  teach  you  about  not  pinching?" 


(ii)  "How  much  of  the  teaching  did  you  get  at  home?"  SHOW  CARD. 
(A  LITTLE/A  LOT/lN  BETWEEN) 

"What  about  at  school?"  YES/NO/ _ 

IF  'YES':  (i)  "At  school,  who  tried  to  teach  you  about  not  pinching?"  ..... 


(ii)  "How  much  of  this  teaching  did  you  get  at  school?"  SHOW  CARD. 
(A  LITTLE/A  LOT/IN  BETWEEN) 

"What  about  at  Church/Chapel/Synagogue?"  YES/NO/.... 

IF  'YES':  (i)  "At . .  who  tried  to  teach  you  about  not  pinching?" . 


(ii)  "How  much  of  this  teaching  did  you  get  at . ?"  SHOW  CARD. 

(A  LITTLE/A  LOT/IN  BETWEEN) 


04. 


Would  he  feel  badly  about  pinching  of  the  kind  he  rated  as  wrong? 


NOW  TAICE  A  SECOND  PACK  OF  GREEN  CARDS  AND  PREPARE  TO  HAVE  BOY 
SORT  THEM  INTO  THE  GREEN  AND  PURPLE  BAGS. 

PUT  UP  THESE  BAGS  WITH  "WOULD  NOT  FEEL  SORRY"  ON  LEFT  AND 
"WOULD  FEEL  VERY  SORRY"  ON  RIGHT. 

SAY: 

"This  time  I  want  you  to  pretend  that  you  had  done  what  ever  is  on  the  card. 

Just  pretend  you  have  done  it. " 

"This  first  one  is  "Pinching  from  someone  who  is  rich."  Just  supposing  you  had  done 
that,  how  would  you  feel  about  it?  Just  put  it  in  the  bag  that  shows  how  you  would 
feel  about  it. " 

"I  won't  look  where  you  put  it  ....  But  please  be  absolutely  straight  with  me." 

"If  you  think  you'd  NOT  feel  sorry,  put  it  there  (POINT  TO  THAT  BAG).  If  you  think 
you'd  feel  A  BIT  sorry,  put  it  there  (POINT) .  Here  if  you'd  feel  FAIRLY  SORRY  and 
here  if  you'd  feel  VERY  SORRY.  Just  put  it  in  the  bag  that  shows  how  you  would 
really  feel." 

"I  won't  watch  where  you  put  them.  Start  with  the  one  I  gave  you." 

NOW  PASS  THE  REST  ONE  AT  A  TIME.  EACH  FOURTH  OR  FIFTH  CARD,  REMIND 

HIM  TO  PUT  IT  IN  THE  BAG  THAT  SHOWS  HOW  HE  WOULD  REALLY  FEEL. 

TAKE  DOWN  BAGS  AND  PUT  TO  ONE  SIDE  WITH  CONTENTS  IN. 


&5. 


When  did  he  first  feel  this  way  about  stealing,  and  what  led  to  this? 


SAY: 


5(a)  "Now  we  have  been  finding  out  how  you  feel  these  days  about  pinching  things.  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  few  more  things  about  that." 

"How  old  were  you  when  you  first  started  to  feel  the  way  you  do  these  days  about 
pinching  things?"  (CLARIFY  IF  NECESSARY  THAT  YOU  MEAN  WHATEVER  HIS  OPINIONS  OR 
FEELINGS  ACTUALLY  ARE).  EXCLUDE  ANY  CHANGE  WE  HAVE  PRODUCED.  CHALLENGE  HIS 
CHOICE  OF  AGE  AND  THEN  ENTER  AGE  . 


5(b)  "Exactly  what  started  you  feeling  the  way  you  do  these  days  about  pinching?" 

(PROBE  HARD)  . .  "What  else  made  you  feel  the  way  you  do  these 

days  about  pinching  things?" 
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P  CONTROL  AND  DISCIP. 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  find  out  if  the  boy's  parents  controlled 
his  movements  and  his  choice  of  friends  (when  he  was  still  quite  young) 
and  whether  or  not  they  punished  him  for  misbehaviour  and  how. 


01. 


To  get  boy  thinking  back  to  when  he  was  10  years  old. 


SAY: 

"I  want  you  to  think  back  to  the  time  when  you  were  10  years  old.  Where  were  you 
living  then?'1  (IF  THAT  IS  HIS  PRESENT  ADDRESS,  DO  NOT  ASK  FOR  IT.  JUST  TELL  HIM  TO 
THINK  OF  IT).  (PAUSE  FOR  REPLY)  "Can  you  remember  anything  special  that  happened 
when  you  were  10  years  old?"  (LET  HIM  RECALL  BUT  DO  NOT  RECORD). 

PROBE  ON  BIRTHS  IN  FAMILY,  HOLIDAYS,  ANYTHING  SPECIAL  DONE  BY 
OTHERS  IN  FAMILY,  ANYTHING  SPECIAL  OF  A  PERSONAL  KIND. 

"Now  keep  on  thinking  of  the  time  when  you  were  10  and  answer  these  questions  for  me." 

"When  you  were  10,  did  you  spend  much  of  your  spare  time  out  of  the  house  -  in  the 
street,  at  a  club,  at  friends  -  anywhere  at  all  out  of  your  own  house?"  YES/NO  .... 

"When  you  did  go  out  of  the  house,  did  you  have  to  ask  your  parents  first?" 

YES/NO  ....  "This  was  when  you  were  10?" 

"So  when  you  were  10,  who  decided  how  much  time  you  could  spend  out  of  the  house? 

(I  mean  you,  or  your  mother,  or  your  father  -  or  who?)"  (PROBE)  . 


"And  when  you  were  10,  did  your  parents  have  much  say  over  where  you  would  spend  your 
spare  time?"  A  LOT/A  FAIR  BIT/A  LITTLE/NONE. 

"So  when  you  were  10,  who  decided  where  you  would  spend  your  spare  time?" 

(I  mean  you,  or  your  mother,  or  your  father  -  or  who?)"  (PROBE)  . 


"And  when  you  were  10,  did  your  parents  have  much  say  over  which  boys  you  got  around 
with  in  your  spare  time?" 

SHOW  CARD.  CHALLENGE  CHOICE  AND  THEN  RING  IT. 

A  LOT/A  FAIR  BIT/A  LITTLE/NONE 


G2. 

(a) 


To  get  boy's  ideas  about  the  punishment  he  received: 
how  much;  its  fairness  or  unfairness. 


"Looking  back  to  when  you  were  younger  than  10,  did  your  parents  punish  you  if  you 

misbehaved?"  YES/NO/?  .  (IF  HE  CANNOT  BE  SURE,  SAY:  "Do  you  think  they  did?" 

YES/NO  ....) 


IF  'NO', 

"Why  was  that?"  . 

IF  'YES', 

"Did  they  ever  let  you  off  when  you  deserved  punishment?"  YES/NO  .... 
"The  punishment  they  gave  you  -  do  you  think  that  it  vras  ever  unfair?" 

IF  'NO1:  "Why  do  you  say  that?"  . 

IF  'YES':  "How  was  it  unfair?"  . 

"What  sort  of  punishment  did  your  parents  give  you?"  . 

"How  much  punishment  did  they  give  you?" 

SHOW  CARD.  CIRCLE  CHOICE.  A  LOT/A  FAIR  BIT/A  LITTLE. 

"Who  did  the  punishing?  .  Anyone  else?"  . 
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2. 


"These  days,  do  they  punish  you  for  misbehaviour  of  any  kind?"  YES/NO  . 

IF 'YES':  "How?"  . 

IT  'NO',  "Why  is  that?"  . 

"These  days,  do  they  try  to  control  what  you  do  in  your  spare  time?"  YES/NO  .... 

IF  'YES':  "In  what  way?"  . . 

IF  'NO',  "Why  is  that?"  . 


&3. 


Does  he  think  their  control  and  discipline  stopped  him  pinching? 
Did  they  start  controlling  him  because  he  was  pinching? 


(a)  "You  said  that  when  you  were  10,  your  parents  (REPEAT  TO  HIM  THE  EXTENT  OF  PARENTS' 
CONTROL  AND  DISCIPLINE).  Is  this  right?"  (GET  IT  RIGHT  IF  YOU  WERE  WRONG), 

THEN  SAY: 

"What  sort  of  difference  do  you  think  that  has  made  to  the  amount  of  pinching  you 
have  done?"  (PROBE  AND  CHALLENGE)  . 


IF  BOY  PINCHES  AND  IF  PARENTS  CONTROL/DISCIPLINE  HIM,  SAY: 

"The  sort  of  control  they  kept  over  you  . . .  the  sort  of  punishment  they  gave  you  . . , 
was  that  just  because  they  knew  you  were  pinching? "  YES/NO  .... 
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APPENDIX  3(b) 


QUESTIONING  SYSTEM  FOR  GETTING  INFORMATION  ABOUT 


NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  STEALING 


APPENDIX  5 


BOOKLET  A, 


dealing  with 

SPARE-TIME  ACTIVITIES 


Through  this  booklet  we  planned:  to  set  the  boy  at  ease;  to 
orient  him  to  the  sorting  of  cards;  to  give  him  easy  familiarity 
with  certain  of  the  rules  of  the  procedure  which  were  to  apply 
in  the  sorting  of  theft  cards  (see  Booklet  B). 
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THE  FIRST  PREPARATION  OF  BOY  FOR  THE 

INTERVIEW. 


1.  TELL  BOY  THAT  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  ABOUT 

WHAT  HE  DOES  IN  HIS  SPARE  TIME. 

2.  ASK  BOY  WHAT  HIS  FALSE  NAME  IS. 

TELL  HIM  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  HIS  REAL  NAME 
AND  YOU  DON'T  WANT  TO  KNOW  IT. 

3.  TELL  HIM  WHY  HE  HAS  A  FALSE  NAME 

=  TO  HELP  HIM  TELL  US  ABOUT  ALL  THE 
THINGS  HE  HAS  DONE. 

4.  TELL  HIM  THAT  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW  ALL 
THIS  BECAUSE  WE  ARE  WRITING  A  BOOK. 

5.  ASK  HIM  IF  HE  HAS  HEARD  ABOUT  THIS 
FROM  ANY  OTHER  BOYS. 

6.  TELL  HIM  YOU  WANT  TO  USE  THE  TAPE 
RECORDER  TO  SAVE  TAKING  NOTES, 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 


(pink) 
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3  THE  SPARE-TIME  ACTIVITY  CARDS. 

XI  1.  TELL  HIM  YOU  WANT  HIM  TO  SORT  CARDS  ABOUT 


2. 

3  3. 
3 


THINGS  BOYS  HAY  DO  IN  THEIR  SPARE  TIME. 

SHOW  HIM  A  CARD  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  (SO  THAT 
HE  CAN  READ  IT.  ) 

TELL  HIM  YOU  WILL  USE  "THIS"  BOARD  TO 
SORT  THE  CARDS.  GET  THE  EOARD  ONTO  THE 
TABLE. 


4. 


3 


IT 


EXPLAIN  WHAT  BOY  HAS  TO  DO.  EXPLAIN 
ABOUT: 

(1)  THE  SLIT 

(2)  THE  YES  BOX 

(3)  THE  NEVER  BOX 

(4)  THE  NOT  SURE  CARDS  [[THESE  GO 

FACE-DOWN  IN  FRONT  OF  BOYl 

ASK  BOY  WHAT  THINGS  GO  INTO  THE  YES  BOX. 
ASK  BOY  WHAT  THINGS  GO  INTO  THE  NEVER  BOX. 
ASK  BOY  WHAT  TO  DO  IF  HE  IS  NOT  SURE. 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 
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(pink) 
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SAY: 


"I  am  going  to  got  you  to  sort  some  cards  for  me. 
The  first  five  of  them  will  be  just  to  learn 
the  rules  and  to  get  practice". 

"Here  is  the  first  one". 

PASS  CARD  1  (FISHING) .  HOLD  YOUR  END 
OF  IT  AND  SAY: 

"Please  read  it  out  for  mo". 

IF  HE  CAN'T  READ,  YOU  MUST  READ  ALL 
CARDS  FOR  HIM.  ASK  HIM: 

"Where  would  you  put  that  one?" 

"Where  would  you  put  it  if  you  had  been  fishing 
only  once?" 

"Where  would  you  put  it  if  it  was  a  very  long 
time  ago?" 

"Where  would  you  put  it  if  you  only  had  a  string 
and  bent  pin  when  you  went  fishing?" 

IF  HE  HAS  THE  SORTING  RULES  WRONG, 

CORRECT  HIM. 

FINALLY,  TELL  HIM  TO  SORT  THE  CARD. 


OVER. 


I  have  been  fishing. 


1. 


(green) 


/ 


Pink) 
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PASS  CARD  2  (MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS), 
HOLD  END  OF  IT  AND  SAY: 


"Here  is  the  next  card.  Please  read  it  out 
to  me". 


"Where  would  you  put  that  one?" 

"Why? " 

"Where  would  you  put  it  if  you  had  played  it 
only  once?" 

"Where  would  you  put  it  if  you  were  only 
trying  it  out?" 


CORRECT  HIM  IF  RULES  NOT  UNDERSTOOD. 


THEN  TELL  HIM  TO  SORT  THE  CARD. 


OVER. 


I  have  played  a  musical  instrument. 


2. 


(green) 


(pink) 
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CD 

PASS  CARD  3  (MODEL  MAKING), 
HOLD  IT  AND  SAY: 


"Here  is  the  next  one.  Please  read  it  out". 

•n  "Where  would  you  put  this  one?" 

W  "Why?" 

"Where  would  you  put  it  if  you  had  only  made 
Xl  it  once?" 

"Whore  would  you  put  it  if  it  was  a  long  time 
ago  that  you  did  it?" 

u 


X! 

a 

Xi 

u 

a 


CORRECT  IF  RULES  NOT  UNDERSTOOD. 
THEN  GET  HIM  TO  SORT  IT. 


OVER. 


I  have  made  models. 


3. 


(green) 


\ 


Cards  fixed 
in  booklet 


(pink) 


To  be  pasted  to 
boy  for  .sorting 


\ 


a 

a 


/ 


•StaTppodSHrreJi  ueeq  oAwq  j 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 
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PASS  CARD  4  (TRAIN  SPOTTING). 
HOLD  IT  AND  SAY: 


"Here  is  another.  Please  read  it  out", 

"Where  would  you  put  that  one?" 

"Why?" 

"Whore  would  you  put  the  card  if  you  did  this 
only  when  you  were  very  young?" 

"Where  would  you  put  the  card  if  you  just  tried 
out  doing  train-spotting?" 
and 

"Where  would  you  put  it  if  you  don’t  know 
whether  you  did  it?" 


CORRECT  IF  NECESSARY. 


THEN  GET  HIM  TO  SORT  IT. 


OVER. 


I  have  been  train—npotting. 


4. 


(green) 


(pink) 
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PASS  CARD  5  (SKATING).  HOLD  IT 
AND  SAY: 


"Here  is  a  last  one  for  practice, 
it  out". 


Read 


"Where  would  you  put  that  one?" 

"Where  would  you  put  it  if  you  just  had  a 
go  at  skating?" 

T]  "Where  would  you  put  the  card  if  it  was 
roller  skating  you  did?" 

"Where  would  you  put  the  card  if  you  could 
not  make  up  your  mind  about  it?" 


jj 

H 

3 


CORRECT  IF  NECESSARY. 


THEN  GET  HIM  TO  SORT  IT. 


OVER. 


•SuTq/esfs  uesq  oa nq  j 


I  have  been  skating. 


(pink) 


Cards  fixed 
in  booklet. 


X 
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SAY: 


"That's  the  end  of  the  practice.  I'll 
II  give  you  the  rest,  one  at  a  time.  Think 
carefully  and  then  sort  into  YES  or  NEVER" , 

t  PASS  CARD  6.  THEN  SAY: 

"Don't  read  it  out.  Just  think  about  it 
carefully  and  sort  it". 


X) 


AFTER  HE  SORTS  IT  SAY: 


"Do  all  the  other  cards  in  the  same  way  - 
~!  don't  read  them  out." 

"And  I  won't  be  asking  questions  about 
them". 

X 


'  NOW  PASS  REST  OF  CARDS,  ONE  AT 

A  TIME  AND  SLOWLY . 

.X 

X 


(green) 


Passed  to  boy 
for  sorting 


(pink) 
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Next  came  cards  6-20,  as  follows s 

6-  I  have  played  table  tennis. 

7.  I  have  collected  stamps  or  coins. 

8.  I  have  collected  gramophone  records. 

9.  I  have  been  a  cub  or  a  scout. 

10.  I  have  done  some  photography. 

11.  I  have  looked  after  a  pet. 

12.  I  have  played  football. 

13.  I  have  played  billiards  or  snooker. 

14.  I  have  been  a  member  of  a  club. 

15.  I  have  been  to  a  museum. 

16.  I  have  been  to  a  fun  fair  or  an 

amusement  arcade. 

"  17.  I  have  been  to  a  school  dance. 

18.  I  have  borrowed  books  from  a 

public  library. 

19.  I  have  been  to  a  theatre  to  see 

a  play. 

20.  I  have  gone  specially  to  see 

some  famous  buildings. 
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AT  END  OF  SORT,  DEAL  WITH  "NOT  SURES". 


=  1.  FIND  OUT  WHAT  THE  TROUBLE  WAS 
WITHOUT  ASKING  FOR  WHAT  IS  ON 
THE  CARD. 

2.  AIM  TO  GET  THESE  CARDS  SORTED 
INTO  YES  AND  NEVER. 

3.  IF  SOME  CARDS  REMAIN  DOUBTFUL 
EVEN  AFTER  ENQUIRY,  THE  BOY  IS 
TO  PUT  THEM  TO  THE  RIGHT-HAND 
SIDE  OF  THE  TABLE  FACE-DOWN. 


NOW  GET  THE  BOY  TO  REMOVE  THE  CARDS 
FROM  THE  NEVER  BOX,  PUT  BAND  ROUND  THEM 
H  AND  STACK  ON  TOP  OF  DOUBTFUL  CARDS. 

THEN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YES  CARDS. 

U  ASK  BOY  TO  CHECK  THAT  HE  HAS  TAKEN  OUT 
ALL  THE  CARDS  FROM  THE  BOXES. 

D 

ri 


PLEASE  put  this  card  in  the 
YES  box 


PLEASE  put  this 
NEVER 


\ 


(yellow) 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 


/ 


(pink) 


Cards  passed  to  boy 
for  packing  up  cards 
already  sorted 


card  in  the 
box 


(blue) 


End  of  Booklet  A 
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BOOKLET  Bo 

THE  INITIAL  SORTING  OP  THE  THEFT  CARDS 
AS  ’YES’  OR  ’NEVER' 

(a  section  of  Part  I  of  the  Eliciting  Procedure) 


Through  this  Booklet,  the  44  theft  cards ‘are  sorted  into  two  Boxes, 
'YES'  and  ’NEVER’.  This  sorting  process  is  governed  By  various 
rules  and  definitions  which  are  to  be  taught  through  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  Booklet  and  thereafter  re-inf orced  (through  instructions 
Built  into  the  booklet). 


5" 


b. 


THEFT  CARDS 


8" 


\ 


If 

D 


1. 


3 

D 

n 


2. 


3. 


4. 


n 

n 

a 

±1 

ii 

ii 


5. 
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THEFT  CARDS 

TELL  HIM  YOU  WANT  HIM  TO  SORT  SOME  MORE 

CARDS  ANt)  THESE  ARE  ABOUT  SOME  OF'  THE 

MISCHIEF  THAT  BOYS  HAY  GET  UP  TO  IN  THEIR 

SPARE  TIME. 

SHOW  HIM  CARD  1  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  (SO  THAT  HE 
CAN  READ  IT) 

TELL  HIM  YOU  HILL  USE  'THIS'  BOARD  TO  SORT 
THE  CARDS.  GET  THE  BOARD  ON  TO  THE  TABLE 

EXPLAIN  WHAT  BOY  HAS  TO  DO,  EXPLAIN  ABOUT: 

(1)  THE  SLIT 

(2)  THE  YES  BOX 

(3)  THE  NEVER  BOX 

(4)  THE  NOT  SURE  CARDS 

(THESE  GO  FACE-DOWN  IN  FRONT  OF 
BOX) 

ASK  BOY  WHAT  THINGS  GO  INTO  THE  YES  BOX 
ASK  BOY  WHAT  THINGS  GO  INTO  THE  NEVER  BOX 
ASK  BOY  WHAT  TO  DO  IF  HE  IS  NOT  SURE 


OVER. 


2  page  1(b) 

THEFT  CARDS 

II  TELL  BOY  YOU  HAVE  MORE  CARDS  TO  SORT  IN 
JUST  THE  SAME  WAY. 

II  TELL  BOY  WHAT  THESE  CARDS  ARE  ABOUT.  SAY: 

"The  only  difference  is  that  these  cards  are 
1*1  about  some  of  the  iaischief  that  boys  get  up  to 
in  their  spare  tine  -  some  of  the  things  they 
pinch  or  borrow  or  steal.  This  is  something  a 

3  lot  of  boys  do  in  their  spare  tine.  We  want 

to  know  how  much  of  it  boys  do.  Remember  we  are 
writing  a  book  about  it  and  we  depend  on  you 
IT  for  your  help." 

REMIND  BOY  WE  DON'T  KNOW  HIS  REAL  NAME. 

D»You  have  got  a  false  name  and  I  don't  want  to 
knoxir  your  real  name.  This  is  so  that  you  can 
^  tell  us  all  that  you  have  ever  done.  Is  that 
~ J  all  right?" 

"We  want  to  know  everything  you  have  ever  done  - 
j[  every  single  thing  -  if  you  don't  tell  us 
everything  it  is  really  just  a  waste.  So  we 
need  to  know  everything*  O.K.?" 

Tj"And  remember  you  have  got  a  false  name.  I  will 
be  calling  you  . 

"I  don't  know  you,  you  don't  know  me  ....  and  I 

3  don't  suppose  we'll  ever  meet  again". 

"And  everything  you  say  is  absolutely  private". 


(pink) 


(pink) 
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D 

3 

B 

3 

U 

Z! 

B 

Tt 

II 

B 

I] 

B 
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TELL  BOY  THAT  BEFORE  HE  DOES 
ANY  SORTING  UITH  THE  CARDS, 

YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  SURE  HE 
iaiOUS  THE  RULES. 

ASK  HIM: 

"If  you  have  done  the  thing  only  once  in  your 
whole  life,  what  box  would  you  put  it  in?" 

"If  it  was  a  very  long  tine  ago  when  you  did 
it,  what  box  would  you  put  it  in?" 

"If  you  don't  know  what  box  to  put  it  in,  what 
would  you  do?" 


SAY: 

(1)  "If  there's  anything  you  don't  understand, 

tell  me  and  I'll  try  to  help.  O.K.?" 

(2)  "If  you  still  can't  work  out  whore  it 

goes,  just  put  it  face  down  in  front 
of  you". 


OVER. 


(pink) 


•punoj  aAuq  j  Suxqqomos  qdoq  oAwq  p 

JJ 

page  1(d) 

33 

PASS  CARD  1  (KEPT  THINGS  FOUND), 
SAYING: 

It 

"I'll  hold  it  while  you  read  it  out  aloud 
for  me". 

33 

THEN  SAY: 

33 

"Suppose  a  boy  kept  6d.  he  had  found: 
box  should  he  put  this  card  in?" 

what 

13 

CORRECT  HIM  IF  HE  IS  WRONG. 

(RIGHT  ANSWER  IS  'THE  YES  BOX'). 

13 

"So  the  rule  is:  it  counts  even  if  the 
is  very  small". 

amount 

id 

Tj 

SAY: 

"Now  look  at  this  card  again  and  decide 
whether  or  not  you've  ever  done  what  it 
says  oh  the  card  yourself.  Then  put  it  in 
the  box  where  it  ought  to  go". 

33 

K 

PUSH  THE  CARD  RIGHT  THROUGH  THE 

SLIT  SO  THAT  HE  CAN  TAKE  IT  AND 

SORT  IT. 

I  have  kept  something  I  have  found. 

1. 

13 

OVER. 

(blue) 

Card  passed  to 
boy  for  sorting. 


(pink) 
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(pink) 
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page  4(a) 

PASS  CARD  4  (JUNK  OR  SCRAP), 

HOLDING  IT  AND  SAYING: 

"Please  read  it  out  aloud  for  me". 

THEN  SAY: 

"Just  suppose  a  boy  couldn't  remember  if  he'd 
done  it  or  not.  Where  should  he  put  this 
card? " 

CORRECT  IF  NECESSARY,  SAYING: 

"He'd  put  it  face  down  in  front  of  him, 
because  that  would  mean  he  was  not  sure. 

Face  down  in  front  of  you  if  you  are  not 

sure". 

SAY: 

"Now  look  at  the  card  again  and  decide 
whether  or  not  you've  ever  done  what  it 
says  yourself.  Then  put  it  in  the  box 
where  it  ought  to  go". 


•qsjTj  q.t  joj  Supfsn 
q.not{q.TA  dnuos  no  jpmC  ueifsq.  OAnq  q 


I  have  taken  junk  or  scrap  without 
asking  for  it  first. 


(blue) 


4. 


(pink) 


Cards  passed  to 
boy  for  sorting 


Instruction  cards 
fixed  in  booklet 


3 

n 

u 

a 

a 

.a 

a 

xi 

X! 


Xi 
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PASS  CARD  5  (STALL  OR  BARROW), 
HOLDING  IT  AND  SAYING: 

"Will  you  please  read  this  one  out  for  me?" 

SAY: 

"Suppose  that  a  boy  did  this  just  for  fun 
or  just  to  try  it  out.  What  box  should 
he  put  the  card  in?" 

CORRECT  IF  WRONG. 

(RIGHT  ANSWER  IS  'THE  YES  BOX'). 

SAY: 

"So  you  would  put  it  into  the  YES  box 
even  if  you  were  just  trying  it  out  or 
doing  it  for  fun". 

SAY: 

"Now  look' at  the  card  again  and  decide 
whether  or  not  you've  ever  done  what  it 
says  yourself.  Then  put  it  in  the  box 
where  it  ought  to  go". 


•nojjnq  u  jo 

rreqs  b  mojj  guiqqotaos  ueqoqs  OA-eq  q 


I  have  stolen  something  from  a  stall 
or  a  barrow. 


5. 


(blue) 


(pink) 


200  - 


X! 


3j 


"This  is  the  last  example.  Just  once  more  will 
you  please  read  it  out  aloud  for  me?" 


Tt 


for  someone  who  was  doing  the  stealing.  Suppose 
he  was  just  keeping  watch.  Where  should  he  put 
this  card?" 


•doqs  v  fflouj  SuTqqetuos  uepoq-s  eAuq  j 


PASS  CARD  6  (SHOP), 
AND  SAYING: 


page  4(a) 

HOLDING  IT 


SAY: 


"Let's  suppose  that  a  boy  acted  as  a  look-out 


33 


CORRECT  IF  NECESSARY. 
(RIGHT  ANSWER  IS  'THE  YES 

SAY: 


BOX'). 


31  "So  it  would  count  if  you  were  just  helping"  . . . 

.  (Repeat)  .  It  would  count  even  if 

you  were  just  helping. " 


II 


SAY: 

"Now  look  at  the  card  again  and  decide  whether 
or  not  you've  ever  done  what  it  says  yourself. 
Then  put  it  in  the  box  where  it  ought  to  go". 


I  have  stolen  something  from  a  shop. 


6. 


\ 

Card  passed  to 
boy  for  sorting 


(blue) 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 


/ 

l 


(pink) 
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SAY: 


page  7(a) 


2. 


4. 


I> 


.1?  5. 


I! 


T1 


*7. 


m 


"That's  the  end  of  the  practice.  Let's  just  make  sure 
we've  got  all  the  rules". 

1.  "If  it  was  just  a  small  thing  you  took  -  something 
that  was  not  important  -  what  box  would  you  put 
the  card  in?"  (YES  box)  (Praise  if  right). 

PAUSE  AND  SAY: 

"If  it  was  a  long  time  ago  that  you  took  something, 
what  box  would  you  put  the  card  in?"  (YES  box) 
(Praise  if  right). 

PAUSE  AND  SAY: 

"If  you  did  the  thing  on  the  card  just  once  in 
your  life,  what  box  would  you  put  the  card  in?" 

(YES  box)  (Praise  if  right). 

PAUSE  AND  SAY: 

"If  you  did  the  thing  on  the  card  just  for  fun  or 
if  you  were  just  trying  it  out,  what  box  would  you 
put  the  card  in?"  (YES  box). 

PAUSE  AND  SAY: 

"If  you  were  just  helping  someone  else  to  do  what 
was  on  the  sard,  where  would  you  put  the  card?" 

(YES  box). 

PAUSE  AND  SAY: 

"If  you  can't  remember  ’whether  you  did  it  or  not, 
where  would  you  put  the  card?"  IF  THE  EOY  IS  WRONG 
TELL  HIM  THAT:  "You  put  the  card  face  down  in 
front  of  you". 

PAUSE  AND  SAY: 

"Are  you  allowed  to  ask  me  any  questions  to  help 
you  sort  the  cards?"  IF  THE  EOY  IS  WRONG,  EXPLAIN: 
"Of  course  you  are  -  ask  as  much  as  you  like.  But 
if  that  doesn't  help  you,  put  the  card  face  down 
in  front  of  you".  "Please  ask  me  questions 
every  time  it's  not  clear”. 


6. 


(pink) 


90.1 


u 


"And  one  other  thing.  Please  don't  hold  any- 
21  thing  back.  Ue  need  to  know  all  you've  done. 
You've  got  a  false  name  and  everything  is 


opraoo  T3  uo  atrrs'eSura  a  j# 
uadudswau  u  a*  qooq  u  uaqoqs  aAwq  j 


SAY: 


page  7(b) 


"Now  I'll  pass  you  the  rest  of  the  cards,  one 
at  a  time.  Think  about  each  one  carefully". 


zr 

D 

It 

21 

13 

U 

u- 


absolutely  private". 

"Hero  is  the  first  card". 

PASS  CARD  7. 

TELL  BOY  THAT  HE  DOES  NOT  HAVE 
TO  READ  OUT  ANY  MORE  CARDS. 

SAY: 

"Any  troubles  at  all  about  that  one?" 
IF  NO  TROUBLE,  LET  HIM  SORT  IT. 


ALL  HIS  DIFFICULTIES  SHOULD  BE 
LINKED  TO  THE  SPECIFIC  CARDS 
WHICH  GAVE  RISE  TO  THEM. 


7. 


(white) 


/ 


(pink) 


Cards  passed  to 
hoy  for  sorting 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 


•  suoiq-upeu  uo  Aptmuj 
An  mojj  SuTqqaffios  poqouxd  aAuq  j 


H 

If 

Tj 

u 

"Tell 

n 

Then 

u 

I] 

XT 

u 

23 

page  8(a) 


SAY: 


8. 


{white) 


(pink) 


202  - 


H 

Z) 


3 


Xl 


2 


page  9(a) 

WHEN  HE  ASKS  FOR  THE  NEXT 
CAR!},  SAY: 

"Now  remember  to  ask  me  anything  you  want 
to  know,  O.K.?" 


"If  that  doesn't  help  or  if  you  can't  make 
ID  »p  your  mind  what  box  to  put  it  in,  it  goes 
face  down  in  front  of  you.  O.K.?" 


SAY: 


-r-j  "Here  is  the  next  card". 


Ii 


(pink) 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 


•emoq  s(esxo  ouoemos  trt  sba 
j  ueqn  SuTiftomos  peqoutd  eAuq  x 


9. 


N 


Card  passed  to 
boy  for  sorting 


(white) 


Next  came  theft  cards  10,  11,  12  as  follows: 

10.  I  have  got  away  without  paying  the  fare 

or  the  proper  fare. 

11.  I  have  taken  things  belonging  to  children 

or  teenagers. 

12.  I  have  got  something  by  threatening 

others . 


203 


23 

IP 

Z? 
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H 

IP 


page  13(a) 


SAY: 


"Now  remember  to  ask  me  anything  you  want  to. 
Don't  be  worried  to  ask.  But  put  the  card 
face  down  in  front  of  you  if  you  can't 
decide  what  box  to  put  it  in". 


PAUSE: 


"Nov;  the  next  one  is  about  pinching  sweets. 
This  could  be  from  anywhere.  It  could  be 
from  a  shop,  or  from  home,  or  anywhere 
at  all"* 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 


(pink) 


•sheens  peqouxd  eAnq  x 


\ 

Card  passed 
to  boy  for 
sorting 


13. 

(white) 


Next  came  theft  cards  14  and  15  as  follows: 

14.  I  have  stolen  cigarettes. 

15.  I  have  stolen  something  from  a 

changing  room  or  a  cloakroom. 


H 

£ 

I! 

£ 

£ 


li 


£ 


page  16(a) 


SAY: 

"Remember  you  have  got  a  false  name  and 
that  anything  you  say  is  just  between 
the  two  of  us"'. 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 


(pink) 


•pooj  JO  pupt 

joqjo  oaos  jo  jxnaj  uopoq-s  oAwq  p 


\ 

Card  passed 
to  boy  for 
sorting 


16. 

(■white) 
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Then  came  card  17: 

17 •  I  have  got  into  a  place  and  stolen. 


•(sStmu.  eiq-q-TT  etft.  q.o2uoj  q.,uoa) 

•-[ooqos  -e  oq  5?ux2uo-[sq 
SuTqqaraos  tio^req  SA-eq  j 


page  18(a) 


u 

u 

I! 

SAY: 

2J 

"The  next  two  are 

about  things  pinched 

31 

from  school". 

I! 

"Think  of  all  the  schools  you  have  ever 

been  to.  Think  hard  about  these  two 

ID 

cards". 

U 

Jj 

\ 

Card  passed  to 
boy  for  sorting 


18. 

(white) 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 


(pink) 


Then  came  cards  19,  20 ,  21  as  follows: 

19.  I  have  stolen  something  from  someone 

at  school. 

20.  I  have  pinched  something  v/hen  I  y/as 

on  holidays. 

21.  I  have  stolen  from  a  park  or  a 

playground. 
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•sKoq.  uapoqs  OAeq  j 


U 
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page  22  (a) 

BEFORE  PASSING  IT,  SAY: 


"The  next  one  is  about  pinching  toys, 
23  This  could  be  from  any*;here  at  all  ~ 
from  a  shop,  in  a  park,  off  kids  .... 
anywhere  at  all"* 


n 

n 


PASS  CARD. 


£3 


V 


23 


II 


22. 


(white) 


/ 


(pink) 


Cards  passed  to 
boy  for  sorting 


Cards  fixed 
in  booklet 


•ejeo  v  raojj  uoio%s  eAmj  j 


n 


D 


page  23(a) 


SAY  BEFORE  PASSING; 


^  "The  next  one  is  about  stealing  something 
from  a  cafe. 


n 


n 


This  could  be  things  like 


-  not  paying  for  what  you  had  to  eat, 
U  -  taking  a  spoon  or  an  ashtray. 

-  or  anything  else  at  all." 


H 

33 


23. 


(white) 


(pink) 


Then  came  theft  cards  24  -  29  as  follows; 


24.  I  have  stolen  milk. 

25.  (Read  this  one  very  carefully) 

I  have  stolen  coal  or  wood  or  paraffin  or 
something  else  that  is  used  for  burning. 

26.  I  have  stolen  from  a  building  site. 

27.  I  have  stolen  by  stripping  something 

from  a  building. 

28.  I  have  stolen  from  a  goods  yard 

or  from  the  yard  of  a  factory 
or  from  the  docks 
or  from  a  timber-yard. 

29.  I  have  stolen  a  letter  or  a  parcel. 


•Aotiom  jo  jno  euoemos  pejnoqo  OAuq  j 
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U 


U 


page  30(a) 


SAY: 

"Don't  forget  to  ask  questions  if 
you  want  to". 


k1 


(pink) 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 


\ 

Card  passed  to 
boy  for  sorting 


30. 


(white) 
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3  page  3lCa) 

3 

XI  SAY,  BEFORE  PASSING  CARD: 

3  "The  next  one  is  about  stealing 

FROM  WORK. 

3 

By  WORK  we  mean  any  job  that  you  got 
Tt 

paid  for  -  even  odd  jobs". 

3 

PASS  CARD. 

II 

3 

3 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 


(pink) 


N 

Card  passed  to 
boy  for  sorting 


31. 

(white) 


Then  came  theft  cards  32  ~  40  as  follows: 


32.  I  have  stolen  from  someone  at  work, 

33*  I  have  had  something  that  I  knew  was  stolen. 

(Someone  else  did  the  stealing  and  passed 
it  on  to  me). 

34*  I  have  stolen  something  out  of  a  garden 
or  out  of  the  yard  of  a  house. 

35*  I  have  stolen  a  bike  or  a  motor  bike,, 

36.  I  have  stolen  something  from  a  bike 
or  a  motor  bike. 

37*  1  have  stolen  a  car  or  a  lorry 

or  a  van. 

38.  I  have  stolen  something  from  a  car 
or  a. lorry  or  a  van. 

39*  I  have  stolen  from  a  club. 

40.  I  have  got  into  some  place  without 
paying  the  money  to  go  in. 
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13 

page  41(a) 

U 

I! 

SAY,  BEFORE  PASSING  CARD: 

Z) 

"This  one  is  about  stealing  money  from  a 
meter. 

XI 

This 

could  be  any  sort  of  meter  at  all  - 

- 

a  gas  meter 

13 

- 

a  light  meter 

D 

- 

a  parking  meter 

13 

- 

any  meter  at  all". 

1. 

PASS  CARD. 

n 

41. 


N 


Card  passed  to 
boy  for  sorting 


(white) 


Card  fixed y^' 
in  booklet 


(pink) 


Then  came  theft  cards  42  -  44  as  follows: 

42.  I  have  stolen  something  from  a  telephone  box. 

43.  I  have  got  things  out  of  a  slot 

machine  without  paying. 


44*  I  have  stolen  money. 
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Card  fixed 
in  booklet 


n 


3 


a 


a 


a 
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SAY: 


"Now  the  next  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to 
help  you  with  any  cards  jrcu  xrere  NOT  SURE 
about". 

"Have  you  got  any  cards  face-down  in 
front  of  you  -  ones  you  were  not  sure 
about?" 

IF  YES,  SAY: 

"Pick  up  the  first  one  and  look  at  it. 
Don't  tell  me  what  is  on  it,  but  just 
tell  me  why  you  xirerc  not  sure". 

HELP  HIM  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  AND  THEN 
GET  HIM  TO  SORT  IT. 

IF  YOU  CAN'T  GET  IT  RESOLVED  AND 
THERE  IS  STILL  DOUBT,  GET  HIM  TO 
PUT  IT  FACE-DOWN  AGAIN. 

THEN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  ALL  THE  OTHER 
NOT  SURE  CARDS. 

BUNDLE  UP  THE  3  PILES  WITH  CORRECT 
TERMINAL  CARDS  AND  PUT  TO  ONE  SIDE. 


(pink) 


3 

Z! 

II 

I) 

a 

a 

n 

n 

a 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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THE  DIFFERENT  SETS  OF  CARDS 

There  xn.ll  bo  different  sets  of  cards  to  be  bundled  together,  the  numbers  of  these  to  be  entered  in 
your  report  form.  The  folloxcing  diagram  will  shox;  you  x/hich  they  are  and  how  they  are  to  be  derived. 

First  Sort 


YES  (FIRST  SORT) 

(Put  on  the  terminal  card,  put 
on  band,  place  to  side) 


NOT  SURE  (FIRST  SORT) 


NEVER  (FIRST  SORT)  (A) 
(Put  on  terminal  card,  put  on 
band,  place  to  side) 


(To  be  sorted  after  YES  and  NEVER  cards 
have  been  removed  from  sorting  boxes) 
-J  \ _ 


YES  (NS  RESORTED) 

(Put  on  the  terminal  card,  put 
on  band,  place  to  side) 


NEVER  (NS  RESORTED)  (B) 

(Put  on  the  terminal  card,  put 
on  band,  place  to  side) 


NOT  SURE  (RESIDUAL) 

(Put  on  the  terminal  card,  put  on  band, 
place  to  side) 


Pick  up  (A)  and  (B )*f"  enter  card  numbers 
in  the  (B)  pack  in  your  notebook,  then 
pass  each  card  of  (A)  +  (B)  to  boy  to 
- - - RESORT  • - 


NEVE&-YES 

(At  end  of  interview,  put  a  terminal 
card  on  this  pile,  put  on  band,  and 

put  to  one  side)  ____ 

'  NEVER-NOT  SURE 

(At  end  of  intorviex/,  put  a  terminal 
card  on  this  pile,  put  on  band,  and 
put  to  one  side) 


~  NEVER-feVER 

(At  end  of  interview,  put  a  terminal 
card  on  this  pile,  put.  on  band,  and 
put  to  one  side) 


Fold-out  page  fixed  in  booklet 


(xdiite) 


End.  of  Booklet  B 
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BOOKLET  C 


dealing  with 

THE  PRETENDING  GALiS  and  THE  EE- SORT  OP  CARDS  ORIGINALLY 
SORTED  AS  'NEVER'  (both  are  sections  of  Part  I  of  the 

Eliciting  Procedure) 

and  with 

THE  ELICITING  OP  DETAILS  OF  CARDS  SORTED  AS  'YES’ 

(  =  Part  II  of  the  Eliciting  Procedure). 


Through  this  booklet,  the  Pretending  Game  is  used  to  prepare  the  boy  for  a  re-sort  of  the 
cards  he  originally  sorted  as  'Never'.  After  the  re-sort  comes  a  questioning,  probing  and 
challenging  procedure  designed  to  elicit  from  each  boy  certain  details  of  the  cards  he 
sorted  a3  'Yes'  (either  in  the  first  sorting  of  cards  or  in  the  re-sort  of  his  'Nevers'. 


fT 


III 


5" 


C. 


Pretending  Game, 

Re-sort  of  'Never' 
cards 

Details  of  'Yes' 
cards 


8" 


(white) 


page  2 

COUNTERING  BELIEFS  THAT  STOP 

BOYS  FROM  TELLING 

1.  xx  SWITCH  THE  TAPE-RECORDER  ON. 

Explain  to  the  boy  that  you  are  now 
using  the  tape-recorder  to  save  you 
making  notes.  If  he  is  worried  at  all, 
he  can  wipe  the  tape  at  the  end  of  the 
interview.  Me  hope  he  won't  wipe  the 
tape  because  we  need  the  information 
for  our  work. 


2. 


U 


3. 


jq4. 


n 

13 


Come  out  from  behind  the  board  by  moving 
to  one  side  (but  leave  the  board  up). 


Explain  to  the  boy  that  the  first  part 
of  the  interview  is  over  and  that  now 
you  want  to  do  something  different. 


(SLOW  AND  CAREFUL).  Tell  this  boy  that 
you  want  to  know  if  there  is  anything 
at  all  that  might  stop  boys  from  telling 
us  everything  they  pinched.  Explain 
that  if  we  know  this  we  can  improve  the 
way  wo  ask  our  questions.  Boys  like  him 
are  the  only  ones  who- can  help  us. 

• ( Elaborate -if  neces s ary ) . 


(pink) 
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SAY;  (CARD  A;  £5  note) 

'•So  I  want  to  find  out  if  there  is  anything  that  might 
atop  boya  from  telling  us  everything  they  have  done". 

"So  let's  just  pretend  that  you  had  pinched  a  few  things, 
yj  Let's  just  pretend  that  you  had  done  this  one.  I'm  not 
saying  you  have  done  it,  I  just  want  you  to  pretend 
you've  done  it".  SHOW  CARD  AND  WAIT  TILL  HE  READS  IT. 

T]  SAY:  "Just  pretend  that  you  had  done  that.  Would  you 

have  told  me  about  it?  I  mean  would  you  have  put  it:  into 
the  YES  or  the  NEVER  box?"  ASK  P  or  Q.  or  R: 


n 


-3q.ou  53  v  tiopoqs  oapli  j 


IF  YES,  ASK:  "Why  would  you  have  told  me?" 

IF  HE  GIVES  OUR  REASONS  FOR  ADMITTING,  (a)  Tell  him 
1JP  j  he  is  quite  right  and  (b)  Repeat  his  own  reasons 
back  to  him  with  all  necessary  elaborations. 

trT 


a 


1 1 


r 


IF  NO.  OR  NOT  SURE:  "Why  not?  Why  wouldn't  you  tell 
Ime?"  WHATEVER  HE  SAYS, 

(a)  Meet  his  reasons  with  the  prescribed  counter¬ 

arguments. 

(b)  Make  a  big  thing  of  this  and  if  at  all  necessary 

have  a  discussion  about  it  with  the  boy.  In  this 

discussion,  let  the  boy  see  that  you  are 
completely  sincere  and  that  you  are  friendly  and 
someone  he  can  trust. 


cr 


tn 

R 

In 


II 


IF  HE  OFFERS  NO  REASONS  EITHER  WAY,  GIVE  HIM  THE 
following  counter-arguments: 

"Remember  that  nothing  goes  further  than  this  room. 
It's  just  between  the  two  of  us". 

"Remember  you've  got  a  false  name  and  anything  you  say 
is  absolutely  private". 


NOW  DEAL  WITH  CARD  B. 


Card  A  passed 
to  boy. 


(Card  A) 


(blue) 


(pink) 


Card  fixed 
in  booklet 
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32  (CARD  B:  Stole  bike  or  motor  bike) 

SAY:  "Noxf  let's  do  the  same  with  this  card". 

PASS  IT.  WHEN  HE  READS  IT  SAY: 
j|"Let's  just  pretend  you  really  did  that.  I'm  not  saying 
you  have  done  it,  I  just  want  you  to  pretend  you've  done 
it.  Would  you  have  told  me  about  it?  I  mean  ireuld  you 
Xi  have  put  it  into  the  YES  box  or  the  NEVER  box?" 

NOW  DO  P  or  0.  or  R  AS  APPROPRIATE. 


H  IF  YES,  ASK: 

"Why  would  you  have  told  me?" 

IF  HE  GIVES  OUR  REASONS  FOR  ADMITTING 
'P  !  (a)  Tell  him  he  is  quite  right  and  (b)  Repeat  his  own 

reasons  back  to  him  with  all  necessary  elaborations. 


II 


!  IF  NO,  ASK: 

"Why  not?  Why  wouldn't  you  tell  me?" 
j  !  WHATEVER  HE  SAYS, 

G,  (a)  Meet  his  reasons  with  the  prescribed  counter- 

I  arguments . 

tn  (b)  Make  a  big  thing  of  this  and  if  at  all  necessary 
have  a  discussion  about  it  with  the  boy.  In  this 
!  discussion,  let  the  boy  see  that  you  are 

T  ;  completely  sincere  and  that  you  are  friendly  and 

ars  someone  he  can  trust. 


13 


R 


IT 


13 


L. 


IF  HE  OFFERS  NO  REASON  EITHER  WAY,  SAY: 

"Remember  that  everything  we  say  is  private.  It  won't 
go  further  than  this  room.  You've  got  a  false  name 
and  you  don't  have  to  hold  anything  back". 


Card  B  passed 
to  boy. 


(Card  B) 


(blue) 


(pink) 
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AFTER  DEALING  WITH  CARDS  A  AND  B,  SAY: 

"New  is  there  anything  at  all  that  still  makes  you 
want  to  hold  things  back?  Tell  me  so  I  can 
clear  it  up". 

IF  NO  REPLY,  ASK: 

"Is  there  anything  which  might  make  it  difficult 
for  you  to  toll  me  about  things?" 

USE  COUNTER-ARGUMENTS  TO  MEET  HIS  REASONS. 

Make  it  a  discussion.  Get  his  confidence. 

IF  IN  THE  DISCUSSION  SO  FAR,  HE  HAS  NOT  RAISED 

the  following  issues,  raise  them  yourself  and 

give  the  boy  the  answers.  The  issues  are: 

(a)  Will  anyone  else  find  out? 

(b)  Is  the  boy  embarrassed  at  talking  about 
these  things? 

ASK  THE  BOY: 

"Did  you  feel  shy  or  embarrassed  about  anything  I 
asked  you?  The  reason  I  ask  is  that  some  boys 
feel  a  bit  embarrassed  or  shy  when  they  tell  us 
about  these  things.  Do  you  feel  that  way  at  all?" 

PROBE  AS  NECESSARY. 


OVER. 


(pink) 


13 


I 


XI 

13 
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RE-SORTING  THE  NEVERS. 


NEXT  SAY: 


13 

X' 

I! 

X 


"Now  I  want  to  go  through  the  cards  you  put  into 
the  NEVER  box  once  more.  I'll  tell  you  why.  It's 
because  you  might  have  forgotten  something  the 
first  time  you  went  through  (PAUSE)  or  perhaps 
you  didn't  want  to  tell  me  the  first  time.  Boys 
like  you  are  the  only  ones  who  can  help  us. 
That's  why  we  asked  you  to  come". 

SAY: 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  collect  your  NEVERS  from  the 
heap  over  there  and  pass  them  through  to  you 
one  at  a  time?" 

GET  THE  NEVERS,  AND  ANY  'NOT  SURE'  CARDS. 
THEN  SAY: 

"So  I'll  pas3  them  to  you  one  at  a  time  and  I 
want  you  to  sort  them  SLOWLY  AND  CAREFULLY. 

Think  HARD  and  CAREFULLY  about  each  one.  Then 
put  it  in  the  YES  box  or  the  NEVER  box." 

PAUSE  AND  SAY: 

"And  remember  it's  absolutely  private.  I  don't 

know  you  ...  You  don't  know  me  And  I  don't 

suppose  you'll  ever  see  me  again'.  And  itTs 

private".  GO  BACK  BEHIND  THE  BOARD.  START  WITH 
THE  HIGH  NUMBERED  CARDS  AND  WORK  BACK.  SAY: 


"Here's  the  first  one.  Don't  rush  it 


take 


SAY: 

Ask  me  about  any  you 


your  time  with  it  . . 

"Here ' s  the  next  one 

have  trouble  with.  Ask  me  if  you  need  help". 
AFTER  HE  SORTS  IT,  BUT  JUST  BEFORE  YOU  PASS 
THE  NEXT  ONE,  SAY:  "By  the  way,  where  would 
you  put  a  card  if  you  were  just  helping  someone 
to  do  a  bit  of  pinching?"  (=  YES "box) . 
xx  TURN  OFF  THE  TAPE-RECORDER.  0VER 


( yellow) 


23 

X 
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1. 


KEEP  PASSING  THE  CARDS  SLOWLY.  IF  HE  STARTS 
to  speed  it  up,  say  one  or  another  of  the 
following: 

"Take  your  time  . . .  Don' t  rush  it  . . .  Think 
earefully". 


TJ 

X 

II 

x 

23 

It 

-ri 


2.  THROUGHOUT,  ENCOURAGE  THE  BOY  TO  ASK  QUESTIONS 
about  any  cards  which  he  finds  difficult. 


3.  AFTER  A  THIRD  OF  THE  CARDS  HAVE  BEEN  RE-SORTED, 
remind  the  boy: 

"Please  don't  hold  anything  back.  Everything  you 
say  is  absolutely  private". 

DO  THIS  AGAIN  AFTER  TWO  THIRDS  OF  THE  CARDS 
have  been  re-sorted. 

"Remember  that  all  this  is  private.  It's  just 
between  the  two  of  us.  So  please  don't  hold 
anything  back". 


4. 


X 


13 


THEN  GET  BOY  TO  PUT  ALL  THE  CARDS  FROM  THE 
NEVER  box  face  down  in  front  of  him  in  one 
pile  and  all  the  cards  from  the  YES  box  face 
down  in  another  pile. 

PUT  TERMINAL  CARDS  ON  THESE  (+  BAND)  AND  PUT 
TO  SIDE. 


OVER. 


X 

X 


X  A.  PREPARING  FOR  THE  'YES'  CARDS 

TAKE  DOWN  THE  SCREEN.  LET  THE  BOY  SETTLE, 
OFFER  HIM  A  DRINK,  THEN  GUM  OR  CIGARETTES. 

xx  TURN  THE  TAPE-RECORDER  ON  AGAIN. 


Xi 
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THE  YES  CARDS 


X 

X 

X 

X 


SAY: 

"Nov:  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
the  cards  you  put  in  the  YES  box.  Is  that 
alright?" 

COLLECT  THEM.  WHILE  BOY  DRINKS, 
enter  numbers  of  the  NEVER-YES  cards 
on  back  page  of  report  form, 

THEN  SAY: 

"Now  do  you  mind  my  asking  you  some  questions 
about  these  cards?" 

IF  YES,  FIND  OUT  WfflT  AND  RE-ASSURE  IN 
same  way  as  before.  This  is  most 
important. 


OVER. 


(yellow) 


(purple) 
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B.  ESTABLISH  HOW  SERIOUS  IT  HAS 

jj  1.  SAY: 

"So  the  next  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  ask 
you  about  some  of  the  cards  vou  sorted  as 
U  YES". 

PREPARE  TO  SORT  THE  YES  CARDS  INTO  THREE 
D  GROUPS. 

TAKE  CARD  1  (THINGS  FOUND)  FROM  HIS 

Tj  ORIGINAL  'YES'  PACK  AND  SAY: 

"Let's  take  this  one  for  a  start". 

3  PASS  IT  TO  BOY,  PAUSE,  THEN  SAY: 

"Hhat  is  the  biggest  thing  you  have  ever 
found  and  kept?  I  mean  the  biggest  thing 
or  the  most  valuable  thing?  Think  care- 
fuHy.  " 

ENTER  HIS  REPLY  ON  CARD. 

n 

TJ 

3 


(purple) 


3 
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2.  Nov;  tell  boy  the  rest  are  done  in  the  same  way. 


page  10a 


If  3. 

J! 

Tl 

3  _ 


If 

II 

3 

3 

3 


I! 


3 


3 


But  first  ask  him  if  he  has  any  worries  at  all  about 
these  questiona.  This  is  important.  Probe  for  any 
worries.  Reassure  him.  Also  toll  him  that  if  he  wants  to 
do  so  later  on,  he  can  tear  up  what  you  have  written 
down.  If  he  has  not  mentioned  embarrassment  raise  it 
yourself  and  explain  why  he  should  not  be  embarrassed. 
Reassure  him,  even  if  he  says  he  is  not  embarrassed. 
Stress  to  him  that  he  will  have  to  think  hard  when  he 
tells  us  about  the  biggest  thing. 


4 1  Deal  with  the  NEVER- YES  cards  first,  (if  any).  Now  for  | 

the  first  of  the  NEVER- YES  cards  ask  the  boy  what  was  1 

the  biggost  thing/biggest  amount  he  ever  took.  Probe  his 
reply  with  the  following  questions/instructions: 

(a)  "Here  you  embarrassed  about  telling  me  that?" 
Reassure. 

(b)  '".Then  you  answered . were  you  thinking  of  things 

you  have  only  just  done  as  well?" 

IF  NO,  correct  him.  IF  YES,  tell  him  that  he  is 
right  and  repeat  the  rule.  (On  all  these  cards,  I 
want  you  to  think  about  the  biggest  thing  ever  - 
whether  it  was  a  long  tine  ago  or  very  recently). 
Enter  item  on  the  front  of  the  card. 


5.  For  the  second  NEVER- YES,  ask  boy  what  was  the  biggest 
thing  he  took.  Follow  this  with:  "Remember  on  all  these 
cards  it  counts  even  if  you  uerc  only  just  helping". 

Enter  the  item  on  the  front  of  the  card. 

6.  After  the  third  card,  say:  "By  'biggest  thing'  I  mean  thj 
thing  which  costs  the  most  money  or  is  the  most  valuable"j. 

7.  Now  ask  about  the  rest  of  the  IIEVER-YES  cards  and  about 
the  original  YES  cards.  For  each  get  the  most  valuable  t 
thing  or  largest  amount  of  this  kind  ever  taken. 


Systematically  probe  those  replies  along  the 

lines  indicated  below. 

Don't  do  these  on  every  card,  but  use  them 
to  keep  the  boy  alert  and  trying.  He  suggest 
at  least  one  probe  on  every  other  card. 

Enter  most  valuable  thing  on  front  of  card. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

(a)  Encourage  him’ to  take  time  enough  to 
think  carefully. 

b)  Hatch  for  embarrassment  and  reassure. 


c)  Make  sure  he  moans  the  most  valuable 
things  pinched  at  one  time. 

PROBES 

(a)  Has  there  something  a  bit  more  valuable 

than  that? 

(b)  Are  you  thinking  about  the  very  recent 

things  as  well? 


(purple) 
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DC.  establishing  hou  often  and  when  for  serious  acts. 

li  NOW  DEAL  WITH  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  CARDS  IN  THE 
SEROUS  GROUP.  READ  IT  OUT.  NOW  ASK: 

D  - - 

"How  many  times  altogether ,  have  you  ever  done  this 
sort  of  thing?" 

It "Just  before  you  answer  me,  remember  that  I'm  asking 
about  everything  of  this  sort  that  you've  ever  done 
-  the  little  things  as  well  as  the  big  things  - 
about  everything". 

"So  how  many  times  altogether  have  you  ever  done 
tj  this  sort  of  thing?" 

-1  1/HEN  HE  REPLIES,  ASK  .HIM: 

"Are  you  counting  all  the  little  things  as  well?" 

3]  IF  NO,  correct  him. 

IF  YES,  agree  that  this  is  what  you  want  for 
all  questions.  THEN  ASK: 

D "And  were  you  counting  anything  you  did  very 
recently,  too?" 

IF  NO,  correct  him. 

33  IF  YES,  agree  that  this  is  what  you  want  for 

all  questions.  THEN  ASK: 

"And  were  you  counting  any  times  where  you  were  .just 
13  helping?" 

JO?  NO,  correct  him* 

_  IF  YES,  agree  that  this  is  what  you  want  for 

all  questions.  THEN  SAY: 

"Think  about  it  again  for  me  and  tell  me  how  many 
-T-,  times  altogether  you  have  ever  done  this  sort  of 

11  thing"7~^ -  - 

"I'll  read  it  out  again". 

U  READ  OUT  CARD  AGAIN,  THEN  ASK: 

"Now  how  many  times  altogether  havo  you  ever  done 
this  sort  of  thing". 

3  ENTER  NUMBER  OF  TIMES  ON  FRONT  OF  CARD 

(e.g.  7s). _ 

(purplo) 


page  12 

2.  IF  MORE  THAN  ONCE,  REMIND  BOY  OF  VJHAT  IS 
ON  THE  CARD  AND  THEN  ASK: 

"How  long  ago  was  the  very  last  time  you  did  this 
•n  sort  of  thing?" 

^  BEFORE  ENTERING  REPLY  ON  FRONT  OF  CARD,  ASK: 

"Are  you  thinking  about  the  little  things  as  well?" 
]2  IF  NO,  correct  him. 

IF  YES,  agree  that  this  is  what  you  want  for 
all  questions.  THEN  ASK: 

3  "Did  you  think  very  carefully,  when  you  said  . 

or  was  it  only  a  rough  idea?" 

If  'thought  carefully'  -  agree  and  stress 
.  importance  of  this. 

If  'rough  idea  only'  -  correct  him  and 

Tj  stress  importance  of  thinking  hard. 

^  ENTER  REPLY. 
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Tj  THEN  SAY: 

"And  now  I  want  to  ask  you  exactly  how  old  you  were 
the  very  first  time  you  did  anything  of  this  sort 
2  -  the  very  first  timo.  Exactly  how  old  were  you 
w  the  very  first  time  you  did  it?" 

READ  OUT  CARD. 

D  BEFORE  ENTERING  REPLY  ON  FRONT  OF  CARD  ASK: 
"Here  you  thinking  of  all  the  little  things  too?" 
IF  NO,  correct  him, 

71  IF  YES,  agree  that  this  is  what  you  want  for 
all  questions.  ENTER  REPLY, 

IF  ONLY  ONCE.  ASK: 

"Exactly  how  long  ago  was  it  that  you  did  this?" 

T}  WHEN  HE  REPLIES,  SAY: 

"Are  you  sure  that's  how  long  ago  it  was?" 

ENTER  REPLY  ON  FRONT  OF  CARD, 

tn 


(purple) 
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page  13a 


33 

D 

23 

*4; 

3 

3 

D 


3J 

33 


If  first  card  is  "once  only",  go  back 
to  the  rule-teaching  on  pago  12  with 
the  second  card. 


Ill  THE  COURSE  OF  THIS  WORK  ON  SERIOUS  CARDS, 
BREAK  THE  BOY'S  BOREDOM  AS  SOON  AS  YOU 

Aspect  it  is  present,  do  this  by: 

(a)  Getting/letting  the  boy  tell  you  about 
how  ho  did  some  theft, 

(b)  Give  him  a  drink/sandwiches/smoke. 


Now  ask  about  the  rest  of  the  NEVER-YES  cards  and 
the  original  YES  cards. 

For  each  get: 

(a)  How  many  times  altogether  he  has  done  that 
sort  of  thing. 

(b)  Ho v  long  ago  was  the  very  last  time. 

(c)  How  old  he  was  tho  very  first  time. 


8 


stenatically  probe  these  replies  along  the 

nos  indicated  on  the  rightT 


Son’ t  do  these"  on  every  card,  but  use  them  to 
keep  the  boy  alert  and  trying.  Uo  suggest  at 
least  one  probe  in  every  two  cards.  Enter 
details  on  the  front  of  cards. 

Use  the  challenges  shown  opposite  whenever  you 
think  the  boy  is  getting  a  bit  r-Arelofin 


CHALLENGES 

TO  BE  USED  WHENEVER  THE  INTERVIEWER  THINKS 

THE  BOY  IS  BECOMING  CARELESS  IN  ANY  WAY. 

(a)  "Do  you  mean  exactly  that  many/ that 
long  ago/or  that  age?" 

(b)  "How  did  you  manage  to  work  it  out  so 
quickly?" 

(c)  "That  is  the  same  numbsr/time  ago/that 
age  you  gave  for  another  card.  How  come 
it  is  just  the  same?" 


PROBES 

ta)  "Ask  tho  boy  to  tell  you  hou  he  worked 
out  that  the  number  was  X,  Toll  him  the 
number  is  very  important  and  that  you 
want  it  as  close  as  he  can  get  it. 

(b)  Ask  him  hot:  he  worked  out  how  long  ago 
the  first/last  occasion  was  and  try  to 
get  him  to  think  again  about  it. 


(purple) 
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APPENDIX  3(c) 


SUMMARY  SHEET 


CASE  NUMBER 


TIMINGS  FOR  INTERVIEWS. 


DATE 


FROM 


TO  TOTAL 


Introduction  and  Interests  I 

Theft  Sort 

Pretending  Game 

Resort  of  Nevers 

Biggest  Thing 

Frequency  etc. 

Intern sts  II 
Correlates  etc. 

Association  with  Mates 
Fun  and  Excitement 
Ease  and  Opportunity 
Getting  Caught 
Wants  Exceed  Means 
Broken  Family 
Family  Composition 
Family  Atmosphere 
Right  and  Wrong 
Control  and  Discipline 


TOTAL  TIME  TAKEN 


hrs. 


mins. 


First  Sort  'Yes' 

First  Sort  ’Never1 
First  Sort  ’Not  Sure* 
Not  Sure  ’Yes’ 

Not  Sure  ’Never’ 

Not  Sure  Residual 
Never-Yes 
Never-Never 
Never-Not  Sure 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  YES  CARDS 


BOY’ S  FALSE  NAME  . . 
BOY'S  DATE  OF  BIRTH 
FATHER'S  OCCUPATION 


INTERVIEWER 


APPENDIX  4 


Basic  Sampling  Details 


s 
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BASIC  SAMPLING  DETAILS: 


SAMPLING  AREAS 

IN  ASCENDING  ORDER  OF 

JUROR  INDEX 

r 

mm 

si 

H 

II 

°  C/3 

M  O 

.Hi 

111 

S.O.M 

NUMBER  OF  BOYS 
ENUMERATED  IN 

EACH  AGE  GROUP 

LONDON 

BOROUGH* 

CONSTITUENCY 

WARD 

JStSSl 

TOR 

ward 

13 

14 

15 

16 

TOTAL 

13-16 

LEWISHAM 

Lewisham  S. 

Bellingham 

0.10 

1 

1,982 

20 

25 

25 

34 

104 

TOWER  HAMLET,  S 

Poplar 

Bromley 

0.24 

1 

1,689 

15 

20 

22 

3*! 

74 

BRENT 

Willesden  W. 

St.  Raphael’s 

Stonebridge 

0.36 

2 

4,681 

39 

33 

37 

4; 

152 

ENFIELD 

Enfield  E. 

Ordnance 

0.49 

1 

2,107 

12 

20 

12 

1? 

62 

GREENWICH 

Greenwich 

Kidbrooke 

0.64 

2 

3,038 

25 

22 

39 

V 

119 

BARKING 

Barking 

Manor 

0.74 

1 

1,389 

17 

18 

15 

20 

70 

GREENWICH 

Greenwich 

Trafalgar 

0.77 

2 

2,395 

16 

19 

23 

25 

83 

WANDSWORTH 

Battersea  If. 

Queenstown 

0.88 

1 

1,796 

36 

33 

33 

52 

154 

GREENWICH 

Woolwich  E. 

St.  Margaret's 

0.96 

2 

3,452 

27 

24 

28 

26 

105 

SOUTHWARK 

Camberwell  - 

Peckham 

Brunswick 

1.08 

2 

2,930 

24 

25 

32 

26 

107 

WATDSWORTE 

,Jands  worth  C. 

Graveaey 

1.21 

.  . 

w 

28 

25 

31 

30 

114 

GREENWICH 

Woolwich  V. 

Coldharbour 

1.23 

1 

3,016 

36 

53 

45 

61 

195 

SOUTHWARK 

Bermondsey 

Dockyard 

1.36 

1 

1,944 

19 

22 

20 

16 

77 

TOWER  HAMLETS 

Stepney 

Limehoaae 

Shadwell 

1.51 

2 

3,206 

34 

30 

22 

20 

106 

HASINGAY 

Tottenham 

S.  Tottenham 

High  Cross 
Tottenham  C. 

1.56 

1 

2,144 

27 

13 

13 

22 

69 

LAMBETH 

Lambetn 

Vauxh&ll 

Bishop' a 

1.69 

2 

3,859 

26 

22 

31 

21 

100 

ERENT 

Wembley  N. 

Kingsbury 

Qneensbury 

1.74 

1 

3,247 

20 

15 

20 

23 

78 

CAMDEN 

Holbom  - 

St.  Pancras 

Holbom 

1.90 

1 

2,443 

14 

10 

19 

17 

60 

SOUTHWARK 

Camberwell- 

Dulwich 

W  averley 

2.04 

2 

3,346 

16 

27 

29 

27 

99 

CAMDEN 

Holborn-St. Pancras 

St. Pancras  N. 

Si. Pancras  (pt) 

St, Pancras  (pt) 

2.21 

1 

3,200 

22 

28 

23 

19 

92 

“MW 

A  CHELSEA 

Chelsea 

South  Stanley 

2.37 

1 

3,328 

15 

23 

27 

25 

90 

HACKNEY 

Hackney  C. 

Downs 

2.51 

1 

2,545 

17 

21 

22 

26 

86 

WALTHAM  FOREST 

Leyton 

Leyton  (E) 

2.58 

2 

5,155 

25 

34 

20 

30 

109 

WALTHAM  FOREST 

Walthamstow  W. 

St. James  St. 

2.69 

1 

2,599 

21 

19 

15 

23 

78 

NEWHAM 

E&stham  S. 

Greatfield 

2.87 

2 

4,616 

29 

29 

26 

22 

106 

HAMMERSMITH 

Hammersmith  S. 

Barons  Com  t 

Addison  (pt) 

Addison  (pt) 

3.04 

1 

2,910 

15 

17 

14 

18 

64 

EALING 

Acton 

Acton 

3.20 

2 

3,223 

28 

22 

24 

44 

118 

NEWHAM 

West  Ham  N. 

Stratford 

3.40 

2 

2,457 

13 

21 

14 

22 

76 

HACKNEY 

Shoreditch 

A. Finsbury 

1  ■  r  1  ! 

Moorfieldo 

3.73 

3 

2,633 

17 

20 

25 

19 

81 

CROYDON 

Croydon  S.W. 

Whitehorse 

Manor 

4.20 

2 

4,120 

31 

31 

24 

33 

119 

WESTMINSTER 

Paddington  N, 

Maida  Vale 

4.42 

1 

2,826 

17 

20 

14 

19 

70 

ISLINGTON 

Islington  R. 

Higbview- 

Hill ri s e-Parkwav 

4.57 

1 

3,952 

27 

30 

31 

21 

109 

WESTMINSTER 

St.  Marylebone 

Cavendish 

5.42 

1 

5,688 

12 

12 

12 

11 

47 

LAMBETH 

Wandsworth- 

Streatham 

Streatha*  Wells 

St.  Leonards 
Streatham  South 

5.58 

1 

1,814 

18 

11 

18 

24 

71 

BROMLEY 

Bromley 

Bromley  Common 

7.08 

1 

3,258 

22 

18 

16 

22 

78 

SOUTHWARK 

Caaberwell- 

Dulwich 

The  College 

7.59 

1 

4,567 

70 

71 

78 

57 

2?6 

BRENT 

Willesden  E. 

Cricklewood 

8.40 

1 

2,426 

13 

22 

11 

15 

61 

BARNET 

Finchley 

West 

10.37 

1 

2,295 

17 

25 

31 

32 

105 

HARINGAT 

Wood  Green 

Aiexandra-Bowe s 

11.24 

2 

1,850 

IT 

15 

19 

13 

64 

RICHMOND 

Richmond 

Kew 

17.07 

2 

2,779 

13 

7 

14 

16 

50 

TOTALS  ..  910 

952 

974  1 

,042 

3,878 

*  G.L.C.  naming  system  used. 
/  See  page  37  of  report. 

Exclusive  of  substitutes. 
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Table  14 


APFSMDII  4 


NUMERICAL  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ENUMERATION  AND  CAUSAL  SURVEYS 

* 


UNIVERSE  OF  BOTS 
IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP 
(AFTER  ELIMINATION  . 
OF  CERTAIN  TIPES/ 


TOTAL  XjS  DRAWN 

PRIMARY' SAMPLE 
(DATA  FROM  ENUMERATOR) 


TOTAL  IN 
INTERVIEWED  SAMPLE 
(INCLUDING  SUBSTITUTES) 


SUCCESS  NOTE: 


All  figures  to  the  left  of 
the  arrow  (at  top  of  page) 
relate  to  age  at  time  of 
Enumeration  Survey. 

Figures  to  the  right  of 
this  arrow  relate  to  age  at 
time  of  interview.  The 
average  length  of  time 
between  enumeration  survey 
and  interview  is  3  months. 
This  fact  has  been  taken 
fully  into  consideration  in 
the  sections  of  the  report 
which  are  concerned  with 
success  rate,  sample  bias, 
estimating  the  ’theft  level' 
of  un~ interviewed  boys. 


*# 


One  boy  drawn  from  extension  of  area. 


■ 


. 


. 


■ 


•  •  •  I 


...  — 


. 


.  -.'.-'.I  >Z  f 


. 
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Appendix  1:  The  Survey  Area 


Enfield 


)  Valthi 
Forest 


fanlets 


lestninste; 


Greenwich 


Hounslow 


Wandsworth 


I&abeth 


Merton 


Brooley 


Croydon1 


Sutton 


Hillingdon 


Harrow 

X  V  Haringey  ,  / 

\  Redbridge- 

Havering 

^  J  \  X\Hackne^ — . 

XA/  \  I 

Brent 

rC  Camden  V^.slin&  X  V 

S.  Tton  J 

< 


ESZ 

Boundary  of  surrey  area:  MB 

U.L.C*  Borough  boundaries:  - 

The  approximate  position  of  each 
of  the  40  sampling  areas  is  narked 
with  a  cross. 


ft  niles 
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APPENDIX  5 


Some  of  the  Items  in  the  Pool  of 


Possible  Predictors  of  Stealing 


APPENDIX  5 
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SOME  OF  THE  ITEMS  (IN  THE  FORM  OF  QUESTIONS)  IN  THE 

POOL  OF  POSSIBLE  PREDICTORS  OF  STEALING 


This  list  includes  some  of  the  questions  asked  as  a  basis  for  identifying 
boys  as  qualifying  or  not  in  relation  to  certain  of  the  hypotheses. 

This  is  because  it  is  conceivable  that  these  questions  might  be  usable 
for  matching  purposes  in  dealing  with  other  hypotheses  -  though  in  the 
event  they  were  ruled  out  on  the  grounds  of  instability  in  relation  to 
the  hypotheses  concerned. 


Was  the  boy  illiterate,  as  judged  by  the  interviewer?  [Rated  as 
Yes,  Possibly,  No]. 

How  much  stealing  is  going  on  in  the  area  in  which  the  boy  lives? 
[Rated  as  Higher  theft  area  or  Lower  theft  area,  according  to 
the  average  for  the  area  based  on  theft  scores  for  area  boys 
interviewed] . 

What  is  the  ethnic  grouping  of  the  boy?  [West  Indian,  African, 
Other  negro  or  coloured,  Pakistani,  Greek  or  Greek  Cypriot, 

U.K.  White  (assumed),  other  White  (assumed),  Others]. 

Does  the  boy  like  to  do  things  'in  bits  and  pieces'  or  'all  at 
once ' ? 

Has  the  boy  got  a  religion?  [Yes/No] . 

If  so ,  what  is  his  religion?  [C.of  E. /Methodist/Presbyterian/ 
Protestant/Roman  Catholic/Catholic  (only)/Christian/Greek  Orthodox/ 
Jew/Other/None/No  information]. 

How  often  does  the  boy  go  to  church?  [Never/Hardly  ever/Once 
a  month/Each  week/No  information] . 

Is  the  boy  still  at  school  full  time?  [Yes/No] . 

If  he  has  left  school,  at  what  age  did  he  leave? 

[l4-15/l6-17/Age  not  given]. 

What  type  of  school  did  he  last  attend?  [Secondary  Modern/ 
Technical  College/Grammar/Public  School/Comprehensive  School/ 
Approved  School/Special  School/Other/No  information]. 

If  Comprehensive,  what  sector  was  he  in?  [Secondary  Modern/ 
Technical  College/ Grammar/ Other/No  information]. 

Did  the  boy  'pass'  the  11+  'examination'?  [Yes/No/Didn't  take  it/ 
No  inf ormati on/Not  applicable]. 


What  is  the  economic  level  of  the  district  in  which  the  boy- 
lives  (as  indicated  by  the  juror  index)?  [Top  decile  group 
economically/Next  decile  group  down/. .. ./Bottom  decile  group! . 

What  is  the  occupational  level  of  the  boy's  father? 

[Professional,  semi-professional  or  higher  executive/Lower 
professional/Highly  skilled/Skilled/Moderately  skilled/Semi- 
skilled/Unskilled/No  information] . 

How  many  boys  were  there  in  his  last  class  at  school? 

[Below  10/1 1-15/' 15-20/. ... .  41-45/46  or  over/No  information]. 

Did  he  like  or  dislike  his  school  work?  [Disliked  it  very 
much/Disliked  it/Liked  it/Liked  it  very  much]. 

How  did  he  get  on  with  his  teachers  at  school?  [Well/Average/ 
Not  very  well/Badly] . 

Was  he  ever  a  prefect  or  head  boy  or  'anything  like  that'  at 
school?  [Yes/No]. 

Where  did  he  usually  come  in  his  class?  [In  first  quarter/ 
second/third/in  fourth  quarter/No  information]. 

Did  he  ever  play  truant  from  school?  [Yes/No]. 

If  'Yes ' ,  how  often?  [Once  a  week/Once  a  month/Hardly  ever/ 

Not  at  all] . 

Has  he  got  a  girl  friend?  [Yes/No]. 

How  often  does  he  go  out  with  girls?  [Each  week/Once  a  month/ 
Less  than  that] . 

How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  boy's  house?  [1/2/.. .../9  or 
more/No  information]. 

Has  he  ever  done  any  of  the  following  [Each  answered  as  'Yes'  or 
'No']:  Been  a  cub  or  scout/Played  a  sport/Won  a  prize/Belonged 

to  a  library/Gone  to  a  youth  club/Passed  an  exam. /Did  some  welfare 
work/Been  baptised/Been  to  Communion/Taken  a  trip  out  of  England/ 
Had  a  fist  fight/Had  a  job  during  school  holidays/Played  in  the 
street  a  lot/Delivered  newspaper s/Been  in  a  team  for  sports/Had 
a  talk  with  someone  about  'what  you  want  to  do  in  life'. 

Does  he  ever  try  to  get  his  own  back  on  boys?  [Yes/No]. 

If  'Yes' ,  how  often?  [Often/Now  and  then/Hardly  ever/Never]. 

How  many  times  has  his  family  moved  house?  [Never/Once/Twice/ 
Three  times/Four  or  more/No  information] . 

Was  the  boy  born  in  the  U.K.  or  not?  [U.K./Not  U.K.], 
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What  was  the  birth  order  of  the  boy  in  his  family? 
[First/lEtermediate/Last/No  information] . 

What  is  the  social  class  of  the  boy  according  to  the  Registrar 
General's  classification  of  his  father's  occupation? 
[Professional/Semi -professional/Skilled,  non  manual/Skilled 
manual/Semi-skilled/Unskilled] . 

Does  the  boy  earn  money  by  working?  [Yes/No/No  information]. 

How  much  money  per  week  does  the  boy  have  for  his  own  pocket? 
[Graded  by  amount] . 

Does  he  ever  do  any  saving  up?  [Yes/No] . 

Does  he  ever  borrow  in  order  to  pay  for  the  things  he  wants? 

[Yes/No] . 

Does  he  ever  want  things  he  can't  afford?  [Yes/No]. 

Certain  details  about  the  boy's  mother  or  mother  substitute. 

[Real  mother  alive/Real  mother  dead/Real  mother  at  home/Real 
mother  absent/Woman  at  home  his  real  mother/Woman  at  home  is  not 
real  mother] . 

Certain  details  about  the  boy's  father  or  father  substitute. 

[Real  father  is  alive/Real  father  dead/Real  father  at  home/Real 
father  absent/Man  at  home  is  real  father/Man  at  home  is  not 
real  father] » 

Number  of  people  in  the  boy's  household?  [1/2/ . /8  or  more/ 

No  information]. 

Number  of  people  per  room  in  the  boy's  house  (i.e.,  Crowdedness 
index)?  [0.5  or  less/. . . . . ./2.0  or  more/No  information]. 

Number  of  living  siblings?  [None/l/ . /9  or  more/ 

No  information]. 

Other  people  living  at  home  (apart  from  parents  and  siblings)? 
[Grandparents/other  relatives/lodgers/No  inf ormati on/No  one  else]. 

Occupational  status  of  father?  [Full  time/Part  time/Shift  work/ 
Two  or  more  jobs/Out  of  work/Retired/Not  applicable/No  information]. 

Occupational  status  of  mother?  [Full  time/Part  time/Shift  work/ 
Housewife/Not  applicable/Two  or  more  jobs/No  information]. 

Has  his  mother  ever  gone  out  to  work?  [Yes/No/Don't  know/Not 
applicable/No  information]. 

When  he  was  smaller,  were  there  times  when  he  got  home  before 
his  mother  got  back  from  work?  [Yes/No/Don't  know/No  information]. 
If  'Yes',  how  often  did  this  happen?  [All  the  time/Of ten/Now  and 
then/Hardly  ever/Nb  information]. 
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The  boy’s  own  occupational  status?  [Still  at  school/Full  time/ 
Part  time  job/On  shift  work/Out  of  work/No  information]. 

If  the  boy  is  at  work,  what  is  his  occupational  level 
(Belson  index)?  [1/2/ . ./7/Unclassifiable/No  information]. 

If  the  boy  is  at  work,  what  is  his  job  level  according  to  the 
Registrar  General's  classification?  [I,  Il/lII  non-manual/ 

III  manual/lV/V/Unclassifiable/No  jobs  given]. 

If  the  boy  has  left  school,  has  he  ever  been  out  of  work? 
[Yes/No/No  information]. 

Has  he  got  a  room  all  to  himself  at  home?  [Yes/No]. 

How  often  are  there  rows  in  his  family?  [Every  day/Most  days/ 
Once  a  week/Once  a  month/Hardly  ever/Never/No  information]. 

Which  of  the  following  ever  tried  to  teach  him  about  not 
pinching:  (Parents,  teachers,  Church?)  [All  three/Two/One/ 

None  of  them] . 

From  how  many  of  the  above  three  sources  (i.e.,  home,  school, 
church)  did  he  get  'a  lot  of  teaching  about  not  pinching’? 

[All  three/Two/One/None  of  them] . 

How  pervasive  v/as  the  control  which  his  parents  exercised  over 
him  when  he  was  smaller?  [Various  ratings  of  pervasiveness]. 

When  he  was  smaller  did  his  parents  punish  him  if  he  misbehaved? 
[Yes/No/?/No  information]. 

How  much  punishment  did  his  parents  give  him  when  he  was 
smaller?  [A  lot/A  fair  bit/A  little/None/No  information  on 
how  much] . 

What  is  the  boy's  age?  [12/13/l4/l5/l6/l7] • 

To  what  extent  has  the  boy  got  interests  (other  than  thieving)? 
[Various  indices  of  extent  of  his  interests]. 

Does  the  boy  come  from  a  high  or  a  low  theft  area? 

[Various  indices  of  theft  level  in  the  boy’s  district]. 

What  is  the  'ponderal'  index  for  the  boy?  [Various  indices]. 

Has  the  boy  ever  been  caught  by  the  police  for  stealing? 

[Yes/No] . 

What  was  the  boy's  score  for  strength  of  grip?  [Various 
strength  ratings  based  upon  dynamometer  score] . 

What  is  the  height  of  the  boy?  [Various  heights  as  measured 
at  the  interview]. 

What  is  the  boy's  weight?  [Various  weights  as  registered  at 
the  interview]. 
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